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PREFACE. 

The modern Hindu Theistic Church known as 
the Brahma Sam&j, or the Society of believers in 
God, has had an existence for a little over half a 
century, and may be said to have now secured a 
place in the religious commonwealth of mankind. 
The doctrine of development, as applied to modern 
institutions, has been fully exemplified in its history; 
and just as the real history of the world is the 
history of ideas, so the real history of the Hindu race 
is the history of those ideas that have exercised the 
Indian mind age after age ; while that mind, as 
at present constituted, is the result of all the 
opinions that have ever been preached in the 
country. So far as it is now reflected in Brahmism, 
its faith may be defined as the latest evolution of 
Christianity uniting with the spiritual teaching of 
ancient Hinduism and other Oriental systems. 

Having cast aside the polytheism and idolatry of 
the popular faith, and affirmed the oneness of God ; 
and having set its face against some of the worst 
evils of orthodox Hindulif e, thereby exposing itself to 
the infliction of many worldly penalties, the Brahma 
Sam&j has started on a worthy career of religious 
and social reform, whose progress is watched with 
interest by liberal-minded men throughout the 
world. The simplicity of its creed and the earnest- 
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ness of its devotion, have even appealed to many in 
tlie West, who, in a sceptical and materialistic age, 
have grown impatient of traditional beliefs, and 
established forms, and sectarian exclusiveness ; 
and who find that they have much in common with 
the Indian Brahmos with reference to the nature 
of sacred scripture, revelation and inspiration, and 
other kindred subjects. 

Others, again, while taking much interest in the 
movement, as one that is feeling its way towards 
Christianity, have only a vague notion respecting 
it, and desire to know more of its history and 
beliefs. For it is a religious departure, which, 
in having been co-ordinate and concurrent with 
the most active era of Christian Missions in India, 
the Christian Church cannot afford to overlook. 
While light from the Western churches has been 
shining long upon this land, and with but partial 
effect, another light has seemingly been slowly 
rising from a different quarter, even from the East 
itself ; but since all light in God's world is one, the 
day must surely come when they will blend. 

The question of present interest that must sug- 
gest itself to many minds is this — How far Christ 
may be revealed, and His teaching be appropriated 
apart from the churches ; for the peculiarity of 
the Brahmist position, or of that . side of it turned 
towards Christianity, is that it is professedly accept- 
ing and assimilating Christ after the manner of the 
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East, and apart from the channel of nominal Christ-* 
ianity and the Christian sects ; so much so, that the 
further question arises — Why may not India one 
day lend its own type to the universal religion of the 
Christ ? Why should one form of Christian thought 
and government prevail for the' millions of our 
race ? Why may not the Gospel, when it comes to 
a foreign land, especially to the East, react upon 
the Christian Church, by discovering to it the many- 
sidedness of its Divine revelation, by bringing into 
prominence, points that have been missed or un- 
apprehended in the past ? May it not need more 
than the present sects of Christendom to witness 
to the fulness of Divine truth ? " Christ," it is 
said, " is not Christianity. In accepting the former, 
take dare you do not accept the latter." In 
respect to many dogmas and rites, "I found," said 
Keshab Chandra Sen, "Christ on one side and 
Christian sects on the other." The " Light which 
lighteth every man" is claimed to shine " in the 
non-Christian world, and cannot be exclusive." 

It has been commonly supposed by the people of 
this country, that, by accepting European civilisa- 
tion, European Christianity must also be accepted : 
the Brahma Sam&j, however, reserves its right to 
accept Christ in its own way ; for, true to the 
principle of religious electicism, it seeks, while 
rejecting the element of infallibility in all persons 
and books, to do honour to the prophets and 
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scriptures of all lands — ever assigning the highest 
place to the Prophet of Nazareth. 

It is unquestionable that Christianity is gradu- 
ally effecting the conquest of the world in two 
ways — by the conversion of individual souls, and 
by an influence which it exercises, in a mani- 
fold Providential manner, outside the circle of 
believers. In India, to-day, we see the Native 
Christian Church, composed of converts who pro- 
fess that form of Christianity which has been 
given to them from the West; and, side by 
side, though far inferior numerically, there is 
the Brahma Sam&j, which, while standing aloof 
from the Christian Church, as such, is becoming 
more and more impressed by the personality of 
Christ and by Christian ideas, and is seeking to 
find for them an Indian home. It is in relation to 
this latter progressive aspect of Christianity, that 
the Brahmist movement, in general, and such a 
career as that of the late Keshab Chandra Sen, in 
particular, awaken such profound interest. 

For, during the last twenty years, Chandra Sen 
has been by far the most prominent representative 
of the Theistic Churches of India ; and during that 
time, the feelings of the people have undergone a 
marked change in relation to Christ, who, it might 
almost be said, has become born and domiciled in 
the heart of Hinduism. (g Go to the rising sun in the 
East," Mr, Sen observed in one of his stirring lee- 
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tures; 1 " and not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his glory, 
and in the fulness and freshness of his divine life." 
And, again : — " The Acts of his Hindh Apostles 
will form a fresh chapter in his universal Gospel." 

The study of such a life and life-work may well 
afford a larger conception of God's working and 
kingdom in the world ; showing us that He is not 
far from many who, though born outside -the pale 
of Christendom, have yet felt after Him and found 
Him ; while it may further lead to the reflection— 
whether, in view of the deficiencies in piety and 
charity of the churches of Christ, and in the 
absence of ecclesiastical organization in the early 
days of Christianity, God may not have other ways 
of accomplishing His kingdom than through the 
agency of organised sects ; whether He may not, 
at certain crises, employ others outside ourselves to 
do His work ; whether, indeed, as it has been said 
by one alive to the shortcomings of Christendom, 
Christ " has not already gone before us into that 
Galilee of the nations, where the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force." 

Prom the foregoing observations, the main pur- 
port of this little book may be understood. I have 
looked at " Keshab Chandra Sen and the Brahma 
Samfij" from a Christian stand-point, and, as a 
Christian Missionary, have sought to give special 

i The Lecture entitled " India asks— Who is Christ "» 
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prominence to their Christian aspect, which is one 
that I venture to think has not been adequately 
appreciated. For, notwithstanding conspicuous 
deficiencies, and the absence of orthodox Christian 
theology, I believe that what is best in Brahmism, 
and what was best in Chandra Sen, as its most dis- 
tinguished representative, present the most interest- 
ing phase of detached Christian thought that has 
appeared in modern times, and one that marks a new 
and hopeful departure in the religious history of 
India. I would go further, and, without claiming 
these as Christian, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, would yet claim them for Christ, since 
I do not hesitate to regard them as offering an 
impressive testimony to the living influence of 
Christian ideas, and to the irresistible and growing 
power of the Personality of Christ on the mind and 
heart of the world. 

Not that I wish to exaggerate the significance of 
the Brahmist movement, and to represent it as 
being more Christian than it really is — for Christ 
is by no means equally accepted and reverenced by 
all branches of the Sam&j, and He is revered, io 
the extent indicated in the following pages, only by 
some of its leading spirits : not that I for a moment 
suppose that it presents the final form of faith in 
which India will rest — as will clearly appear here- 
after; Brahmism is still in its infancy, and has 
much to put off and much to put on. It is rather 
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my loyal desire that the Christian Church should 
rise to the present responsibility, that she should 
recognise the true significance of this current of 
spiritual thought and life so akin to Christianity, 
and which is, in some respects, too deep for 
criticism ; that she should, in the very spirit of 
Christ, meet in loving sympathy these seeking 
souls, and, with her best and most enlightened 
teaching, help them towards the truth; so that 
a movement so full of promise — iconoclastic with 
regard to superstition, conservative in relation 
to truth, deeply spiritual, and not materialistic, 
in its philosophy, and reverent, though not supersti- 
tious, in relation to sacred scripture — may not 
fall short of a true and worthy goal. 

The death of the great Brahmist leader at the 
commencement of the present year, re-awakened 
interest, not only in his own distinguished career, 
but in the Brahmist movement generally; and 
afforded a favourable season for a survey of the 
field. In the West, the interest that was excited 
some years ago by Mr. Sen's visit to England 
considerably declined on his becoming the mystic 
dreamer of the visions of his " New Dispensation ;" 
but it was revived by the public appearance and 
earnest eloquence of Mr. Mozumd&r — Mr. Sen's 
nominal successor ; and few, I think, can study the 
numerous and varied lectures and addresses of the 
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and that remarkable work, " The Oriental Christ/ ' 
of the latter — not to mention the published 
testimony of others— without having such interest 
deepened, and their Christian sympathies drawn 
out. When one reads, e. g* y such words as these :— 

In the midst of these crumbling systems of Hindu error 
and superstition, in the midst of these cold, spectral shadows 
of transition, secularism, and agnostic doubt, to me Christ 
has been like the meat and drink of my soul. His influences 
have woven round me for the last twenty years or more, 
and, outside the fold of Christianity as I am, have formed 
a new fold, wherein I And many besides myself : 
or, again : — 

There is a God of history, an active providence working 
out His beneficent purposes for the redemption of our 
Indian humanity. If it be His sublime design to bring 
over India to Christ, it may be that the consummation 
will be brought about in a way and in a shape little dreamt 
of by our critics : 

when one reads such statements as these, must 
not our Christian sympathy go forth after this 
"new fold," and our Christian hope that India 
will at length be brought to Christ, be greatly 
quiokened ? As Mr. Mozumd&rhas himself pleaded, 
in words that must touch our hearts :— 

Orthodox society in India has abjured us, and we look 
up to the enlightened sympathies and higher character of 
the sons and daughters of the West. Will you deny us 
your sympathy, your love, and your fellowship P 

It has been the aim of several years' study of the 

subject in the land where suoh studies can alone 

be properly carried on, to examine and understand 
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the Brahmist movement, in the first place, for 
myself ; and in the following pages I have endeav- 
oured, (a) to describe and interpret, faithfully 
and sympathetically, that movement, as a whole ; 
doing this, wherever practicable, by allowing the 
leaders to speak for themselves ; and (b) to set 
forth, specially, the views and beliefs of Keshab 
Chandra Sen, in their progressive formation ; nor 
have I hesitated, when the occasion required it, to 
express my own judgment of the present faith and 
future prospects of the Sam&j — with no intention, 
however, of being disputatious; in the hope that such 
a work may be of service to both Missionary and 
Brahmist brethren in this country, as well as to 
friends of India and Indian Missions in other parts. 

For many years, the history of the Brahma 
Sam&j has been so bound up with the life and work 
of Chandra Sen, that the two cannot be considered 
apart ; and with the view of rendering my little 
narrative as readable as possible, I have made his 
figure the central point of interest ; interweaving, as 
closely as practicable, the threads of the chequered 
history of the Sam&j with those of his personalhistory. 

But I make no pretension to having written a 
' life* of Mr. Sen — or to have produced anything 
more than a hand-book of the Sam&j — inasmuch, as 
I cannot claim the privilege of a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with his career. Such a life can be best 
given by his own countrymen and co-religionists. 
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My sketch is only an etching in outline, very imper- 
fectly drawn with the aid of materials supplied 
from a variety of sources — books, newspapers, re- 
views, and Brahmist periodicals, together with Mr. 
Sen's own published utterances. 

With regard to the " Selections' ' from Mr. 
Sen's Lectures and Sermons, which will be found 
in the Appendix — and which, I believe, is the first 
selection of the kind that has been made — I have 
been prompted by the desire expressed by Goethe 
in behalf of authors generally, that they might " be 
more read and less criticised ;" and have, therefore, 
given very full extracts from all his available works. 
In doing this, I have selected (a) such passages as 
might be read with pleasure by any devout mind ; 

(b) those which, read in connection with the narra- 
tive, will be found to reveal the man himself — his 
spiritual, intellectual, and doctrinal position ; and 

(c) such portions as afford a valuable testimony to 
the influence exerted on his own mind by the ideas 
and truths of Christianity. This testimony, which 
will be found to colour, more or less, the whole of 
the " Selections," appeared to my mind so remark- 
able, that I resolved to gather it together and pre- 
serve it in the present form, in the hope that it 
might be read and pondered, especially by his own 
countrymen. All the " Selections" have been set 
forth in strict chronological order, so as to mark 
Mr. Sen's religious and theological growth. 
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The historical literature of Brahmism is not large. 
Excluding the Brahmist writers themselves, and 
their own periodicals, the first English authority is 
Miss S. D. Collet, who has been an intelligent 
observer of the movement for many years, having 
edited a succession of " Brahmo Year Books," 1 
and published "An Historical Sketch of the 
Brahmo Somaj." 8 This last work, however, written 
originally as an introduction to Dr. M. Krenkel's 
German translation of Mr. Sen's "Lectures and 
Tracts," and valuable as a concise record of facts, 
leaves the eventful history of the last twelve years 
unwritten. Miss Collet's collection of Mr. Sen's 
Sermons and Speeches delivered in England, in 
1870> 3 is also well-known; and to this I am indebted 
for that portion of the " Selections" (made from 
her work of 630 pages) which covers his English 
visit. Another account of the Sam&j is to be found 
in a fuller and well-written book, entitled " A His- 
tory of the Brahma Sam&j," by Gr. S. Leonard, late 
Assistant to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, publish- 
ed in Calcutta in 1879, 4 but not so well-known as it 
deserves to be. Much interesting and detailed in- 
formation is here given of the earlier episodes of 

1 Published by Williams and Norgate, London. 
9 Central Press Company, Calcutta. 1873. 
3 " Keshub Chunder Sen's English Visit.' 1 (Strahan & Co., 
London. 1871.) 

4 W. Newman & Co., Calcutta. 
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Brahmic history ; but attention is almost exclusive- 
ly directed to this original, or Adi, section of the 
Samaj, with a manifest bias in its favour, and to 
the prejudice of Chandra Sen ; while no record 
will, of course, be found of more recent departures — 
the Sadharan Samaj and the New Dispensation. 
Nevertheless, I am indebted to both this and Miss 
Collets " Historical Sketch," in certain portions of 
my narrative ; while, in connection with later events, 
frequent reference will be found to the able 
pamphlet of Pandit Sivanath Sastri, M. A, — " The 
New Dispensation and The Sadharan Samaj." The 
fullest epitome of the Brahmist movement that 
has yet appeared in Europe is contained in a work 
— which I have only seen reviewed — published this 
year, by Count Goblet d'Alviella, on "Contem- 
poraneous Religious Evolution" — the third section 
of which is devoted to Indian Theism. And, once 
more, in Professor Monier Williams' last elaborate 
work — " Religious Thought and Life in India" 1 — 
which I had not the advantage of seeing till after 
my pages were in print, the two closing chapters 
give a scholarly account of " Modern Hindu 
Theism," bringing its history down to recent times ; 
but this, like the former, is an expensive work, and 
not accessible to a large number of readers. 

I am, therefore, in hopes that my little volume, 
which aims to give a full and accurate, yet con- 

1 John Murray, London. 1863. 
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densed, account of Brahmism from its rise to the 
death of Chandra Sen, and to include some impor- 
tant events that have subsequently transpired, may, 
with its " Selections," occupy a place not yet filled. 

. In conclusion, I may state that the germ of these 
chapters was given, soon after Mr. Sen's death, in 
the form of two Lectures to Educated Hindus, and 
for the special interest and benefit of such as are 
connected with the Brahma Sam&j, whom I am 
glad to recognise as among my most attentive 
hearers. And I pray that, in the expanded form 
in which they now appear, and which has been to 
me a labour of love, the Spirit of Truth may bless 
this humble attempt to realise and interpret a great 
mind and a greater movement — both of which have 
produced a deep impression on the writer's own 
mind — and may, through it, guide those most 
interested into fuller and clearer light. 

Bangalore, May, 1884. T. E. S. 



Soon may all tribes be blest 
With fruit from Life's glad tree ; 
And in its shade like brothers rest, 
Sons of one family. — J. Johns. 

Humanity was lost in Adam, but was recovered in Christ, 
He was the world's atonement. — Keshab Chandra Sen. 

The Brahma Samdj is born to honour and revere Jesus, 
whatever the result may be, — A Bbahmo. 



KESHAB CHANDRA SEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

When, on the 8th of January 1884, death released 
the great Brahmist leader — Keshab Chandra 
Sen — at the early age of 45, from protracted 
sufferings and great weakness, it seemed to be 
admitted with one voice that India had lost one of 
her most illustrious sons. Revered and beloved in 
his own immediate circle, held in gratitude and 
admiration by members of other branches of the 
Brahma Samaj, who were yet compelled to differ 
from him, Chandra Sen was, by the common 
consent of a much larger circle of Indians and 
Europeans, the foremost Hindu of his time, the 
chief representative of Native enlightenment in 
India. 

He was a master-mind and a mastering spirit 
in the realm of religious thought ; one of Carlyle's 
heroes — 'a commander over men.' He possess- 
ed in a remarkable degree the natural qualifi- 
cations for being a leader of men — a well-defined 
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individuality ; an acute and fertile intellect ; a 
vigorous will ; a self-reliant and indomitable spirit ; 
and great personal influence over others. Added 
to these, there was a keenness of moral perception ; 
a fine spiritual insight into the religious nature of 
man ; a faculty of faith ; a firm belief in his own 
mission in the world — nourishing his soul on great 
ideas, and conceiving his plans, for the most part, 
in silence — which, combined with a fervid and 
enthusiastic temperament, make a great man and 
a reformer. 

Not, however, as a leader or a reformer, but as a 
man — a man far greater than the system with 
which he was connected — has he chiefly gained thia 
universal esteem. Modest and amiable ; sincere and 
conscientious ; serious, studious, prayerful ; broad 
and liberal in his views ; having the courage of his 
own convictions, and tolerant of those of others ; 
and always self-sacrificing in his country's cause, 
he will be lovingly remembered for unblemished 
purity of life, for earnestness of purpose, and 
devotion to noble pursuits ; and take him all in all, 
we shall not soon look upon his like again. 1 

1 Among the many appreciative notices that have appeared 
from all parts of the world, and in the most diverse circles of 
religions thought, the Rev. Joseph Cook, the eminent orthodox 
Boston lecturer, who became intimately acquainted with Chandra 
Sen in Calcutta, recently paid the following tribute to him in the 
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The removal of Chandra Sen closes a definite era 
in the history of the Brahma Sam&j. Being the 
third, he was in Some respects the ablest, and by far 
the most enthusiastic leader of the Theistic move- 
ment in India. The history of this interesting 
movement has, for many years past, been the history 
of this remarkable man ; and there cannot be a 
doubt that his individuality and work will leave a 
permanent mark on the social and religious future 
of his country. 

For though the Hindu community as a whole 

New York Independent : — " A heroic soldier of religions reform, 
a saint, a seer, has passed into the world into which all men 
haste. No Asiatic interested me as mnch as did Keshab Chandra 
Sen ... On no one born in India did I build more expectation 
than on him ... I saw in his soul the oriental type, and was 
taught mnch by it, and had hoped to be taught more. The 
news from the Ganges that K. C. Sen is dead, overwhelms me 
with a more profound sense of personal bereavement than I can 
now remember to have felt before at the departure of any 
public man ... 0, my brother, my brother, how lonely the world 
seems without thee !" 

And Professor Max M filler, writing from Oxford, 9th February, 
1884, to Karuna Chandra Sen, the eldest son of the deceased, 
says : — " I not only honoured your father, but I loved him, and I 
count his friendship as one of the most valued recollections of 
my life. . . . India has suffered a great loss, but so has Europe, 
for your father's work was telling on the minds of many people 
in Europe as well as in India. ... He has done a great work — 
a work that will never die." — The Liberal and New Dispensation, 
March 9th, 1884. 
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has never taken kindly to the Brahmic faith, and 
its adherents have nowhere been numerous, it is 
probable that, owing to the disfavour with which 
the sect has been regarded, many have refrained 
from openly avowing Its principles who yet syxnpa- 
thise in secret with its progressive spirit, and 
believe that the only hope of India lies in reform 
and regeneration. 

There is no doubt a tendency at the present time 
to crown the genius and achievements of the late 
leader with the usual halo of departed worth ; but 
we live in a critical and sceptical age, an age not 
given to hero-worship; and there should not be 
much danger of Chandra Sen's life and labours 
being over-estimated. The difficulty rather is to 
form any correct estimate of the value of so subtle 
and spiritual a personality which no organisation 
could contain. 

For a detailed narrative of his eventful life, for a 
full and faithful record of his virtues, thoughts, and 
deeds, we shall have to wait for one who has the 
necessary materials at his command, and who had 
the advantage of a continuous personal acquaint- 
ance. 

For our own part, we feel that we can deal 
with the subject very imperfectly ; relying, as we 
are obliged to do, almost entirely on his own 
published words, and on what others have said or 
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written respecting him. But we would remark at 
the outset that we approach it with warm sympa- 
thies for the man and for his work. Since the 
writer came to India seventeen years ago, he has 
watched Chandra Sen and the progress of the 
Sam&j with the deepest interest ; and has often 
remembered them in his prayers. Perhaps more 
than most missionaries, he has regarded the move- 
ment distinctly with favour, and has always 
spoken of it appreciatively, both here and in 
England. 

If, therefore, in the course of our narrative, any- 
thing should be said apparently inconsistent with 
this sentiment ; if we should point out what we re- 
gard as defective either in the thought and methods 
of Chandra Sen, or in the society with which he was 
connected, let it be understood that it is done in no 
censorious spirit, but with the sincere desire to 
arrive, as far as possible, at a clear, impartial esti- 
mate of a noble life-work, and solely in the interests 
of truth. We believe in a God in human history ; 
in One who directs all earthly affairs ; One who is 
greater and wider than ' our little systems/ and 
more far-sighted than our wisest men ; and who, 
with a Father's patience with our faults and 
blunders, is surely guiding the intellectual, social, 
and religious movements of our world to a true and 
perfect consummation. We, therefore, desire to 
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study Chandra Sen's career and the Brahmist move- 
ment in the light of Divine Providence ; to discover 
their place and significance in the Divine plan for 
the national and religions development of India ; to 
ascertain what they have contributed towards its 
progressive life and highest welfare. 

Chandra Sen appeared at an opportune time in 
his country's history ; when, under the influence of 
Western education, it was beginning to pass through 
a state of transition ; when men's minds were be- 
coming unsettled ; when questions of social reform 
were coming up ; when the process of religious 
fermentation was setting in ; when many Edu- 
cated Hindus were learning to scoff at religion, 
" without," as he says in one of his lectures, " a 
God to guide them, without an immortality to 
stimulate their hopes ;" and when " amidst the 
confusion and perplexity of countless sects, men 
were speculating about the probable Church of the 
future, wherein they hoped to find truth and peace." 1 

He has himself been called " a noble product of 
Western education and culture." In thought and 
in aim he was unquestionably an Indian : and he 
has presented to the West a bright specimen of 
the intellectual and spiritual worth of the East ; 
while he has shown to the East one of the best 

1 See Lectures on " Religions and Social Reformation/' and 
" The Future Church." 
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representatives of character and life formed by the 
influence of Western ideas. Hence the uniqueness 
of the Memorial Meeting held at Calcutta shortly 
after his death, and which was described by the 
Chairman, the Hon. W. W. Hunter, as " a meet- 
ing representing in a special degree the East and 
the West." But he would never have been the 
power he was, had he not welcomed Western 
thought and scholarship. 

And in common with many others, he bore wit- 
ness to the fact, that Western education does not 
necessarily terminate, as we often hear it affirmed, 
in rationalism and infidelity. In a lecture address- 
ed to his countrymen in Bombay, on "Social and 
Religious Reformation," he thus speaks of the 
enlightening character of such education : — " Eng- 
lish education — not pulpits, not your religious 
teachers, not even religious books — but English 
education, in the first place, emancipated your 
minds from all superstitious ideas, and from all 
belief in idolatry." 

It was that which first emancipated his own 
mind ; and subsequently gave him that wonderful 
command over those large audiences, which, both 
here and in England, were charmed by his rare gift 
of eloquence; for in English as well as in Bengali, 
he was a chaste, finished, and fluent speaker. It 
was these public efforts that established his world- 
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wide fame* Whenever he appeared, he was sure 
to secure an attentive and respectful hearing from 
hundreds and sometimes thousands, who, in Cal- 
cutta, frequently included several of the most dis- 
tinguished members of European society. 

Knowing nothing of the arts of the politician, and 
ever shunning politics, 1 he was yet always master of 
his position, and wielded great public power. Ho 
possessed all the qualifications of an effective speak- 
er — a fine presence, a sympathetic eye, a full melo- 
dious voice, a clear head, and a sincere and earnest 
heart. Those who, either in this country or in 
England, ever came under the spell of his eloquence, 
as it was our privilege to do some years ago in 
Calcutta, are not likely to forget the form, the eye, 
the voice, the language, of this grave yet often 
glowing preacher. There was little of the emo- 
tional and rhetorical about his style ; his utterances 
were usually slow and measured ; but his choice, 
clear English, logically expressed in sentences of 
rhythmic music, occasionally rose into impassioned 
earnestness, impressing his hearers with his own 
deep conviction. For he always had a message to 
deliver; a message which, however defective it 

1 He declined a medal at the Delhi Assemblage, and the offer 
of the first Municipal Commissioner ship on behalf of Govern- 
ment. He was, however, most loyal to his sovereign and to the 
British power. 
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might sometimes be, was one which he himself 
thoroughly believed; and a message penetrated 
with but one aim, the spiritual instruction and 
elevation of his hearers* 

For all through his life he was in the presence 
of spiritual realities. Life, Soul, God— these were 
to him centres of immensity, and eternal realities. 
He never stopped to prove the existence of God ; 
he saw and felt Him, and that was enough. 1 
Pacts were everything; explanations nothing. 
The universe was to him full of Deity ; something 
immeasurably more than a vast machine, the 
abode of an inscrutable Force : at the head and 
helm of all there was a Father ; and to that truth 
he bore a bright, unnickering testimony in a 
materialistic age. 

1 See, in particular, his Lecture/— "God- Vision in the Nineteenth 
Century." (Appendix.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHANDRA SEN'S EARLY LIFE. 

To a devout mind, the genuineness and worth of 
Chandra Sen's life and work become greatly 
enhanced by a glance at his early youth. The 
narrative of his spiritual experiences, his struggles 
and aspirations, as reflected in his writings, forms 
a beautiful picture, full of interest and significance. 
We, therefore, turn for a little to his personal 
history. 

Keshab Chandra Sen, the second son of Peri 
Mohan Sen, was born at Calcutta on the 19th Nov- 
ember, 1838. He belonged to a respectable, well- 
known Calcutta family, of the physician caste, and 
of the Vaishnava sect; a stronghold of Hindu 
orthodoxy. His grandfather, R&m Kamel Sen, was 
an associate and coadjutor of the eminent Sanskrit 
scholar, Prof. H. H. Wilson; and from certain 
precocious signs shown in the boyhood of his 
grandson, he predicted of him a career of greatness. 

Losing his father at an early age, he was sent 
by his uncle to the Bengali P&tsh&l&, in Calcutta, 
located where the Albert Hall now is, and then to 
the old Hindu College — which was established 
largely through the united efforts of David Hare 
and the B&ja R&m Mohan Rai — from which he was 
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shortly transferred to the Hindu Metropolitan Col- 
lege, and subsequently to the Presidency College. 

Though his scholastic course was not brilliant, 
he was among the most promising students, who 
soon came to feel the power of that individuality 
which continued to impress itself on all he did, all 
through his life. Shakespeare, Milton, and Young 
were his favourite poets ; and he carefully studied 
Bacon's Essays, He was a leader in every move- 
ment among his playmates at school, and fellow- 
students at college. He is said to have been clever 
at sleight-of-hand, and to have excelled in dramatic 
performances. On one occasion, he represented the 
part of Hamlet at a village where he passed many 
of his early days. In spite of a taciturn disposi- 
tion, he laid the foundation, towards the close of 
his college course, of his after success as a speaker, 
by cultivating the art of elocution in a debating 
club which he formed at his own house, and called 
the " Good- Will Fraternity ;" the object of which 
was to establish a ' communion of friends/ and to 
promote religious discussion and prayer among 
his fellow-students and associates. 

His philanthropic spirit also early manifested 
itself ; and he established, in 1855, a Night School 
near his house for the education of the poor. 

Like many young Hindus since, the knowledge 
he acquired at college gradually undermined his 
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hereditary faith in the religion in which he had been 
brought up, and created a distaste for its idolatrous 
practices. But for two or three years, the void 
thus created was not filled ; and he was in danger 
of lapsing into a state of indifference and worldli- 
ness. He had not, it would seem, a single friend 
to speak to him of religion. 1 

Levity, however, gave way to earnestness. " At 
last," he says, " it pleased Providence to reveal the 
light of truth to me in a most mysterious manner, 
and from that time commenced a series of struggles, 
aspirations, and endeavours, which resulted, I am 
happy to say, in peace, and in the conversion of the 
heart." This had been preceded by a time of great 
darkness. "There was a time in my life," he 
says, "when I had almost given up mirth, and 
good-humour, and cheerfulness, and amusements 
of all kinds. I felt that the world was dark be- 
cause my heart was full of darkness." A sense 
of sin and a longing for salvation were awakened in 
him. " In utter helplessness I threw myself at my 
Father's feet." 9 No brother helped him, he says, 
with counsel or encouragement. He repeatedly 

1 It has been stated, however, that the Rev. T. H. Borne, 
Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Cotton, showed him kindness, and 
visited him occasionally. 

« See "Lectures and Tracts," pp. 240, 238-9. Edited by 
Sophia Dobson Collet. (Strahan & Co. London.) 
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affirms that, in his spiritual struggles, he was aided 
neither by man nor by book, but by God Himself. 

He cultivated such a habit of prayer even at this 
early age that he exposed himself to much ridi- 
cule, and was taunted with being a Christian. But 
he kept on praying in secret, till " a flood of light" 
entered his heart, and " dissipated the darkness" 
of his soul. It was prayer, he says, that led him 
on "in inquiries after truth; it brought me into 
contact with theological works and pious men ; and 
through prayer, all other necessary resources for 
spiritual progress were placed at my disposal by 
the same God who had led me thus far." 1 

Among these other resources, he gives a promi- 
nent place to the study of mental philosophy. 
"Philosophy," he says, "first taught me insight and 
reflection, and turned my eyes inward from the 
things of the external word — so that I began to 
reflect on my position, character, and destiny."* 
The scientific study of mind he found to be a fine 
discipline to the lower nature, while it disposed the 
heart to serious pursuits. 3 

1 Ibid, p. 240. 

9 Ibid, p. 195. 
3 He insists on the importance of mental philosophy to 
theological inquiry, and to ethics. It is mind and not matter, 
he says, that furnishes the chief materials of theological know- 
ledge, and of all knowledge. The mind being connected with 
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But there was another and a higher study to 
which he acknowledges his indebtedness ; and that 
was the Bible. The private study of the English 
Bible, combining with his general education, led 
him, according to his own admission, to belief in 
the Unity of God. Throughout his life, he was a 
diligent and devout student of this Word of God. 
His lectures and writings team with apt quotations 
from its pages, especially from the New Testa- 
ment, and from the teachings of Christ. Their 
life and beauty are derived from this fountain- 
source ; they are saturated with the essence, and 
fragrant with the perfume of the Gospel. " To 
me," he somewhere says, " the Bible is a blessed 
home to which I often love to retire after my re- 
freshing devotions ; and I read and meditate over 
the Old Testament and the New. From such 
perusal I derive much help, much sympathy, and 
much comfort ; much profound response to what I 
cherish as the most sacred treasure of my being. 
The Bible is the "Word of life indeed. It seems 
as if it was written for me specially." 1 

the study of all sciences, a philosophical acquaintance with its 
constitution is necessary. And besides the gymnastic discipline 
which mental philosophy affords the mind itself, a study of its 
constitution necessitates belief in true theism. When conscious- 
ness presents to us the ideas of intelligence, morality, free-will, 
infinity, we have the fundamental argument for a Deity. 
1 Thei8tic Quarterly Review for 1880, p. 17. 
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But even at this early age, Chandra Sen's nature 
was strongly imaginative, and prone to spiritua- 
lism. On one occasion, he was brought, he tells 
us, 1 into a visionary contact with John the Baptist, 
Christ, and the Apostle Paul ; and the influence of 
their example led to the renunciation of self, and 
to consecration to the service of God. Paul, it is 
stated, appeared to him on the eve of his marriage, 
and gave him the somewhat embarrassing admoni- 
tion : " let those that have wives be as though they 
had none ;" which led him to spend his honey-moon 
in the practice of asceticism ! 

As time went on, Chandra Sen's aspirations after 
spiritual life, fostered by private reading and de- 
votion, naturally sought to find expression. He 
craved for a ' Communion of Saints ;' and became 
animated with a desire to spread the truth he had 
found, among his countrymen. 

About this time, viz. in 1858, a Brahmic pam- 
phlet fell into his hands, which informed him of the 
existence of a Theistic Church in Calcutta, which 
seemed to agree well with his own ideas and wishes; 
and thenceforth refusing the ministrations of his 
family gwru (spiritual preceptor), he joined the Brah- 
ma Sam&j, several of his fellow-students and friends 
belonging to his ' Club' following his example. 

1 See his Lecture — " Am I an Inspired Prophet ?" 
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Christians might not unnaturally ask at this point, 
why he was not attracted to the Christian Church, 
of the existence of which around him he must have 
been aware. Had he been, his career would of 
course have been very different ; but while, on the 
one hand, his personal influence in the Native 
Church *of India would unquestionably have been 
immense, the country at large, on the other hand, 
would in all probability have lost that wider influ- 
ence which he quietly but surely exercised in favour 
of Christianity. 

But Chandra Sen at no period of his life, cer- 
tainly not, so far as we are aware, in his youth, 
appears to have come much in contact with Christ- 
ian Missionaries. Farther on in his course, for 
reasons best known to himself, he would seem to 
have studiously avoided them. He preferred to 
read his Bible, and to commune with the thoughts 
of pious men through books. That he might have 
received help from free and friendly intercourse 
with thoughtful Christians, we cannot doubt; 
and had his Christian reading been of a wider 
nature, and not so exclusively of the Parker and 
Newman schools, it might have been to his ad* 
vantage. 

But probably even at that early age, his prefer- 
ence, as he so often affirmed it, for the simple 
teaching of Christ, in distinction from the f ormulat- 
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ed teaching of the Christian sects, and his passion- 
ate aversion to sectarianism, may have taken a 
decided form. Nevertheless, he always cultivated 
cordial relations with Bengali Christians, and was 
prepared to co-operate with them. Towards Mis- 
sionaries too, as the servants of Christ, he ever 
manifested respect and sympathy. This was dis- 
played in the Beadon Square preaching case, when 
several of their number were prosecuted. And on 
the 28th December, 1882, at the request of the 
Decennial Missionary Conference, he delivered an 
Address on " Some Aspects of Christian Missions," 
in the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta. He was also 
one of the first to take up the cause of the Salva- 
tion Army in Bombay, and to seek to protect its 
interests. Though refusing to identify himself with 
any sect, he was ever one in spirit with every good 
work. 

Again, we must remember that, at the time of 
which we are writing, he was only a youthful 
member of a strong Hindu family, socially bound 
by the fetters of caste — his mother is to this day 
an orthodox Vaishnavaite — and even had his con- 
ceptions of Christianity, formed as they evidently 
were by the working of his own mind, and unaided 
from without, been sufficiently matured to have led 
him to make an- open profession of his faith, the 
social condition of the country twenty-five years 
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ago would have presented a formidable barrier to 
the taking of such a step, especially when we bear 
in mind that no Christian counsel was at hand to 
help him.' 

Chandra Sen thus became a Brahmo — an 
Indian theiat— and joined the Samaj. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EARLIER THEISTIC MOVEMENTS IN INDIA. 

RAM MOHAN RAI. 

One often sees and hears it stated that Hinduism 
is itself essentially monotheistic ; that behind the 
pantheism of the philosophic few, and underneath 
the polytheism of the -ignorant many, there is to 
be found a belief in the Unity of God. This 
idea, when traced up to its real source, finds its 
simplest explanation in that primitive revelation 
which, according to the Bible, was given to 
the first parents of the human race. Originally, 
and that means, of course, in ^re-Vedic times, the 
ancestors of the great Aryan family worshipped 
the one true God and Him alone. And we unques- 
tionably find traces of this belief in the earliest 
Vedic hymns of India. Some of these hymns are 
certainly theistic ; but others, again, in their deifica- 
tion and worship of Dawn, Sun, Moon, Air, Fire, 
Soma, are polytheistic in their tendency, or at best 
pantheistic, as Professor Max Miiller and others, 
who have devoted themselves to a study of the Vedic 
writings, admit. The truth seems to be that in the 
minds of these ancient Bishis or inspired sages, 
there is the recognition of a Unity beneath all the 
various objects of adoration ; that God is the only 
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reality or sw&stance of the universe, as one of the 
writers says : — " There is but one, though the poets 
call him by many names." The original personality, 
however, of the Divine Being, as we find it pre- 
sented in the Bible, becomes in the Vedas lost in 
a vast and all-pervading Nature-Presence, which 
clothes itself in innumerable elementary forms — a 
conception of unity which, it will at once be seen, 
is far from being hostile to polytheism. When God 
is thought of as the substance of all finite things, 
He stands equally related to all; and the next 
step, in the popular mind at any rate, is the deifica- 
tion of the forces and objects of Nature, and the 
birth of a mythology. 

This being the case, it is not surprising that 
it has always needed the reformer to bring true 
theism to the front in India. Hinduism, according 
to ' the hidden logic of pantheism/ is indeed one of 
the most ingenious and eclectic systems in the world. 
For the thoughtful, it has its schools of philosophy ; 
for the ascetic, its pilgrimages and rules for self- 
mortification ; for the masses, its. idol worship and 
countless ceremonies ; while all are bound together 
by. the embracing arm of caste. Every phase of 
scepticism, possibly every phase of Deism, may 
exist in Hinduism, provided only caste be observ- 
ed. But essentially theistic movements in India — 
and there have been such before the birth of the 
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Brahma Samaj — have always taken place outside 
Hinduism, as such ; and have always been reckoned 
antagonistic both to the ordinary Hindu faith, and 
to the system of caste. True theism and caste are 
incompatible. 

In the 15th century, Kabir, one of the twelve 
disciples of Ramananda, attempted to fuse the 
rival creeds of Brahmanism and Muhammadanism. 
Rejecting the authority both of the Vedas and 
the Quran, and repudiating idolatry and caste, 
he founded a spiritual bond of brotherhood, based 
on a common love to God and the practice of good 
works. His high moral code emphasised the 
sacredness of life, and held that no blood ought 
ever to be shed. He obtained a considerable fol- 
lowing from both sects during life, and was canon- 
ised by them after his death. 

This reforming movement was continued in the 
16th century by his meditative disciple Nanak 
Shah, who has been called 'the Luther of the 
Punjab/ the founder of the Sikh sect; but his 
followers having been subjected to severe Islam 
persecution, the Sikhs became a fanatical military 
body ; and now there is very little in their religion 
to distinguish them from Hindus. 

In the same century, the tolerant Emperor 
Akbar, called by his people the f guardian of man- 
kind/ proceeding on much the same lines, sought 
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to establish an eclectic system under the name 
of ' Divine Monotheism/ and having as its fabric, 
rites"common to Hindus, P&rsis, Musalm&ns, Jews, 
and Christians. 

But all these 'new departures' from orthodox 
Hinduism were doomed to die. Another era, how- 
ever, dawned with the advent of the British Raj 
in India, or at least with those larger and more 
beneficent views of government, which began to 
prevail under Lord "William Bentinck ; and where- 
as two of the greatest religions of the world — 
Buddhism and Isl&m — had failed to modify Hin- 
duism, the influx of Western and Christian ideas 
gradually fertilized the susceptible Hindu mind. 

In January, 1830, the year that saw the rite of 
suttee abolished in India, 1 and Mormonism born 
in America, the enlightened and pious B£ja R&m 
Mohan Rai laid in Calcutta, in his Brahma SabM, 
the foundation of that Society which at length 
developed into the present Brahma Sam&j. 

Let us take a brief glance at this remarkable 
man. 9 

The ancestors of Rdm Mohan Bai belonged to 
the Br&hmanic aristocracy of Bengal. He was 

*It was legally abolished in December, 1829' 
* A fuller account of this Hindu reformer will be found in the 
following : — " The Last Days of Rammohnn Roy," by Mary 
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born, in 1774, at the village of R&dh&nagar, in the 
district of Burdwan. His father and grandfather 
were attached to the court of the Muhammadan 
princes at Moorshedabad ; so that he early acquired 
a knowledge of Persian and Arabic, which was per- 
fected by a short residence at Patna, and through 
which he became charmed with the mystic philoso- 
phy of the Sufi poets. This was followed by a study 
of Sanskrit, and a visit to Benares, where he obtain- 
ed an insight into the Yedas and Vedanta. These 
studies, and especially a growing acquaintance with 
the Qur&n, led him, when only at the age of 
sixteen, to revolt from the prevailing idolatry of 
his country, and to embrace a pure and rational 
monotheism. This apostacy naturally brought 
about a family quarrel, attended by severe perse- 
cutions. Severed from the ties of home, with 
the prospect of forfeiting all claim to a share in the 
ancestral property, he set out, a lonely youth, 
boldly asserting a new religious faith, to travel for 

Carpenter. (B. T. Whitfield, London. 1875.) " A History of the 
Brahma Samaj," by G. S. Leonard. (W. Newman & Co., Calcutta. 
1879.) " A Lecture on the Life and Labours of Ram Mohan Rai,' ' 
by W. Adam, Esq., Commissioner' of Vernacular Education in 
Bengal, Ac, during the Administration of Lord William Bentick. 
Edited by Rhakal Das Haldar. (G. P. Roy & Co. Calc. 1879.) A 
French pamphlet respecting him, by the Abbe Gregoire, formerly 
Bishop of Blois, which appeared in the Monthly Repository, (xv. 
1820.) Also a life by Babu Kishory Chandra Mittra. (Calc) 
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many years in other provinces, and to sojonrn for a 
while in Thibet. 

At the age of twenty, he was recalled by his 
father ; and entering the service of the East India 
Company, he acquired a knowledge of English, 
which led him to associate with members of the 
Civil Service, through whom he learned to respect 
European forms of government and English works 
of literature ; though he somewhere states that he 
found nothing in European books equal to the 
scholastic philosophy of the Hindus. After resid- 
ing for some years in different zillahs, where he 
acted as dewan or chief officer to the Collectors and 
Judges, he settled down, in 1814, in Calcutta, where 
he bought a house and garden, in the Circular 
Road, which, owing to his geniality and rare 
talents, soon became the centre of enlightened 
Hindu society. Continued controversy, however, 
with Br&hmans on the subject of idolatry, in which 
he seems to have made good use of the logic of the 
Arabians, and his activity in the abolition of suttee, 
made him the object of so much animosity that his 
father again openly denounced him. His mother, 
who belonged to a strong sacerdotal family, was 
at all times most fanatical in her opposition to 
her son. 

After his father's death, he says in an autobio- 
graphical sketch, he proceeded with still greater 
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boldness. He erected a printing-press in Cal- 
cutta, where he published, in native and foreign 
languages, various pamphlets against prevailing 
errors. " This raised," he says, " such a feeling 
against me, that I was at last deserted by every 
person except two or three Scotch friends, to 
whom, and to the nation to which they belong, 
I always feel grateful. The ground which I took 
in all my controversies was not that of opposition 
to Brahmanism, but to a perversion of it ; and I 
endeavoured to show that tfyeir idolatry was con- 
trary to the practice of their ancestors, and the 
principles of the ancient books and authorities 
which they profess to revere and obey." 

About this time, he published in Bengali and 
Hindustani, a " Translation of an Abridgment of 
the Vedant, or Resolution of all the Veds," followed, 
in 1816, by an English translation. The same year 
he published the first of a series of Translations of 
four of the Upanishads. 

He also resolved to study the Bible in the original 
languages, and for this purpose acquired a know- 
ledge of Hebrew and Greek. He became so impres- 
sed with the sublimity of the teachings of the New 
Testament, that he published, anonymously, in 1819, 
a celebrated Tract, entitled, " the Precepts of Jesus, 
the Guide to Peace and Happiness :" remarking in 

his preface that " this simple code of religion and 

4 
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morality is admirably calculated to elevate men's 
ideas to high and liberal notions of one God . » . 
and to regulate the conduct of the human race*" 
This devout little work, strange to say, brought 
upon him a severe and unlooked-for attack from the 
Serampore Missionaries, in the Friend of India; 
in reply to which R&m Mohan Rai, under the name 
of " A Friend to Truth," issued a defensive appeal 
to the Christian public, declaring " that the com- 
piler believed, not only in one God . . . but in the 
truths repealed in thQ Christian system.*' 

R&m Mohan Rai gradually gathered around him 
a small body of cultured and earnest men, who 
sympathised with his views of truth, and who were 
active in advocating with him the then inf an£ cause 
of social reform* The first step he took towards 
the establishment of a religious body, was the for- 
mation, in 1815, of the Atmya Sabhd, or Friendly 
Society, in his own house in Calcutta. Later on, 
the attendance of several of the members of this 
little society on the ministrations of Mr. Wm. Adam, 
a Serampore Missionary, who seems to have em- 
braced Unitarianism under the influence of R&m 
Mohan Rai, led to the idea of founding a Hindu 
Monotheistic Church ; and in 1828, at a hired house 
in the Chitpore Road, the new SabM was founded, 
which has since become famous under the name of 
the Brahma Sam&j, or the Society of God — the 
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church of believers in Brahma, as the Supreme 
Being. Through the exertions of Tarachand Chuker- 
butty, the- first secretary, the funds of the Society 
soon allowed of the purchase of a piece of land and 
the erection of a suitable Meeting-house, which was 
opened for worship in January, 1830, 1 in the pre- 
sence of a large assembly of Hindus and one Eng- 
lishman — Mr. Montgomery Martin — who drew up, 
under the direction of Ram Mohan Rai, the Trust- 
Deed, by which the building was set apart "for 
a place of public meeting of all sorts and descrip- 
tions of people, as shall behave and conduct them- 
selves in an orderly, sober, religious, and devout 
manner, for the worship and adoration of the 
Eternal, Unsearchable, and Immutable Being, who 
is the Author and Preserver of the Universe." " My 
direct object," says Bain Mohan Rai, "■ in founding 
this church is to persuade my countrymen to forsake- 
idolatry and to become monotheists." In a theistie 
system, he sought to find the basis of a religious 
union amongst mankind. 

He adapted his measures, however, to the times 
in which he lived, and to the men whom he sought 
to enlighten ; and accordingly we find him preserv- 
ing his own Br&hmamcal dignity, and maintaining 
it to be his duty to instruct his countrymen in the 

1 Mr. Leonard gives 1829 as the date. 
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true meaning of their sacred books. Thus, in the 
public services of the Sam&j, the Upanishads, and 
not the New Testament, were the authorised scrip- 
tures, and caste practices were still observed. 

There can be little doubt, however, from infor- 
mation furnished by his subsequent visit to England, 
that, personally, the mind of this noble man was 
deeply impressed by the religion of Christ, though 
he never became a convert to Christianity. And 
this, while it lost him the sympathy of some of his 
followers, gave to the Sam&j its element of vitality 
and permanence. Previous theistic movements in 
India had failed, because they relied too exclusively 
upon the already overdrawn resources of the Hindu 
intellect; K&m Mohan Rai studied history, and 
Christianity in the light of history, and pondered on 
the wonderful revolutions it had brought about in 
the old Pagan world ; and he felt that was what 
India needed. Had he lived and laboured longer, 
these convictions would no doubt have been more 
clearly expressed ; but, as it was, the valuable work 
of this great reformer was, for the most part, de- 
structive of superstitious customs and beliefs. He 
did not form a sect ; and his brief connection with 
the Sam&j prevented his leaving a very distinct 
stamp of individuality upon the movement. 

At the end of 1830, acting on a long cherished 
desire to visit Europe, and to see for himself what a 
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Christian country really was, he proceeded to Eng- 
land as an agent of the Emperor of Delhi, who con- 
ferred upon him at the same time the title of Baja. 

He landed at Liverpool in April, 1831, haying 
previously thoroughly studied British politics ; and 
one of his first endeavours was to be present at 
the House of Commons^ on the occasion of the third 
reading of the Reform Bill. He also went to Paris, 
where he- was received by Louis Philippe. 

In September, 1833, he visited Bristol, and be- 
came a guest at Stapleton Grove, where he met 
many literary men, including the Rev. John Foster, 
all of whom were impressed by the great power and 
1 beautiful tone* of his mind. On Sundays he ak 
tended, as he had done in London, Christian wor- 
ship; and his appearance in Lewin's Mead Chapel, 
where Dr. Carpenter officiated, was ' warmly wel- 
comed/ But his stay here was very brief. He 
died, after a short illness, on September 27th, 1833 \ 
and was interred " in silence and without any cere- 
mony," 1 in a shrubbery at Stapleton Grove, the 

1 The concern of the Raja for caste, as shown by his 
desire to be buried without Christian rites, and by his wearing 
the Brahman's sacred thread to the day of his death, was 
dictated purely from a regard to his own temporal interests in 
India, and with a view to render his religious reforms as accept- 
able as possible. Had he lost his oaste, his countrymen would 
have refused to listen to his instructions. 

8 The 50th anniversary of the Raja's death was commemora- 
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residence of Miss Castle. In 1843, at the desire of 
his friend and fellow-helper in religion, Dv&raka 
Ndth Tagore, who also visited England, and died 
there, the remains of the R&ja were removed to 
Arno's Vale Cemetery, where a handsome oriental 
monument, erected by his friend, still stands. 

Thus closed the history of one of India's noblest 
sons ; a person of exalted rank, brought up in the 
midst of gross idolatry, with none around to guide 
him to a purer faith, being early led to discover and 
protest against the errors of a vast mythology, to 
teach the doctrine of the Divine Unity, and to enlist 
many of his countrymen on the side of truth* 1 It 
affords one of the few impressive instances of soli- 
ted at Bristol in the autumn of 1883, when a lecture on his 
life and work was delivered by Prof. Max Muller. 

1 As an indication of the Raja's Christian belief, the following 
will be read with interest. In connection with a conversation 
at Stapleton Grove between him and Dr. Jerrard, Dr. Carpenter 
shortly afterwards solicited the opinion of Dr. J. and the Rev. 
John Foster, who was also present, as to the Raja's belief in the 
divine authority of Christ, and in his resurrection. Dr. J. sent 
the following answer, which coincides with that of Mr. Foster : — 

1. " The Raja expressed his belief in the divine authority of 
Jesus Christ, as an inspired teacher of righteousness, and an 
accredited messenger from God. 

2. " He explicitly declared that he believed in the miracles 
of Christ generally, and particularly in his resurrection, which 
he said was the foundation of the Christian faith, and the 
great fact on which he rested his own hopes of a resurrection," 
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tary Divine enlightenment to be found in the his- 
tory of our world. 

Mr. Foster adds : — " At the same time lie said that the internal 
evidence of Christianity.had been the most decisive of his convic- 
tion." [" Last Days of Rammohun Boy/' pp. 121, 119.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DEBENDRA NATH TAGORE ; 

THE SAMAJ WITHOUT A BIBLE. 

From the time the R&ja R&m Mohan Rai left 
India, the Theistic Society he had founded began 
to languish, and was mainly kept alive by the 
earnest ministrations of its president, Pandit R&m- 
chandra Vidy&v&gisa, who for twelve years of severe 
struggle and discouragement remained faithful at 
his post. This good man's spiritual work was main- 
tained by the munificence of the R&ja's friend and 
co-religionist, Dv&raka N&th Tagore (or Th&kur), 
who belonged to one of the first Br&hman families of 
Calcutta, and was styled, from his great wealth, ' the 
Oriental Croesus/ He was the father of Debendra 
N&th Tagore, who was born in 1818, and is still 
living in the North of India, and who became the 
second great leader of the Brahmist movement. 

Nurtured in an atmosphere of idolatry, and 
accustomed daily, on his way to school, to worship 
the goddess Kali, and reared in the lap of domestic 
luxury, the history of this earnest reformer affords 
another striking instance of an early unaided 
struggle after truth, and of the mind's fresh 
perception of Divine realities. He was educated 
at the Hindu College in Calcutta, where the 
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scepticism of Hume was openly taught and com- 
mended. He tried to find in the works of philoso- 
phy a rational basis on which the intuitions of 
his soul might rest. He studied Hume, Brown, 
Fichte, Kant, and Cousin, the last of whom he 
counted his greatest guru. In his twentieth year, 
he was brought under deep religious impression. 
He spent whole days in silent meditation, seeking 
light from heaven. At last there flashed upon him 
an inward vision of "the living presence of the 
Living God" — " the Friend of the sinner, the Pro- 
tector of the helpless, destitute, and castaway, who 
vouchsafed in His infinite mercy to appear in my 
corrupt heart, to heal me and chasten me." After 
a long struggle, he says, " the world lost its attrac* 
tions, and God became my o,nly comfort and delight 
in this world of sorrow and sin." 1 In religious 
literature, he does not appear to have travelled much 
beyond the limits of Hinduism : he was charmed 
with the beauty of the Upanishads, or commentaries 
on the Vedas, and drank deeply from their spiri- 
tual teaching. Unlike his illustrious predecessor, it 
was in these Hindu writings, rather than in the 
6 Precepts of Jesus/ he found his guide to peace and 
happiness. Quiet contemplation and devotion form- 
ed the prominent element in his conception of piety. 

1 Reported from a Sermon by him : See Miss Collet's Htrion- 
cal Sketch, p. 5. 

5 
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In October, 1839, when he was twenty-two years 
of age, Debendra N&th Tagore established the 
Tattvabodhini Sabkd, or Society for the Know- 
ledge of Truth, whose object seems to have been 
to diffuse monotheism by means of a deeper inves- 
tigation of the Hindu scriptures than had been 
accomplished by R&m Mohan Rai. Many influ- 
ential Hindus joined the Society, and weekly meet- 
ings for worship were held. 

In 1843, this SabM was incorporated with the 
Brahmo Sam&j of R&m Mohan Bai, and became an 
active propaganda of Ved&ntic faith. 1 The acces- 
sion of this fine old Hindu and spiritual-minded 
man stirred up new life in the Sam&j. But hitherto j 
the profession of Brahmist principles involved no 
practical renunciation of idolatry; and in their 
homes the members could be anything they liked. 
Accordingly, in order to give definite organization 
and consistence to his little community, Debendra 
N&th introduced, in 1843, a solemn ' Covenant 1 
which bound the members to renounce idolatry, 
and to cultivate th& habit of prayer. This step 
gave rise to much privation and persecution ; not- 
withstanding the essentially Hindu position of the 
leader, and although the weekly services of the 
Sam&j still consisted of an exposition of Yedic texts, 

1 In 1859 the property of the Sabh& was formally made over 
to the trustees of the Brahma Sam&j. 
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and hymns from the'TJpanishads, with a sermon in 
Bengali by the president, or an essay on natural 
theology, Debendra N£th, with twenty of his 
friends, was himself the first to sign this covenant 5 
and in one of his lectures, he describes u how he 
would wander away from his house, in sun and rain, 
on those days when the great goddess Durgd would 
be worshipped by his parents and relations, simply 
to avoid taking part, in the least, in Any idolatrous 
ceremony," 

About the same time, in 1843, a monthly jour- 
nal, the TaUvabodhini Patrikd, was started, edited 
by Akhai Kumar Datta, which became the best 
vernacular paper of its time, and was the means of 
converting many to the Brahmic faith. Mqfussil 
Sam&jes began to be established ;* and by 1847* 
the number of convenanted Brahmos had increased 
to 767. 

But an important crisis was near at hand. The 
vague aspirations in many minds after something 
higher and' purer than the prevailing superstitions, 
had naturally led them back to the most ancient of 
the religious books of India, and to the primitive 
purity of the Aryan faith. That was the age of the 
Veda*. The first religious position of the reforming 
party was based upon the Yedas, as their authori- 

1 The earliest were those at Suksagar and Midnapur ; add -the 
first Brahmo Missionary was Lai HazarilaL 
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tatiye scriptures, and the true exponent of mono- 
theism. 

Then followed the age of Reason. With the 
revival of religions inquiry, accompanied by the fact 
that these sacred books were now being printed and 
published in Europe, and were, therefore, accessible 
to all, the sacredness and authority of the Vedas 
began to be questioned. The necessity of examining 
the foundations of their belief was urged. Debendra 
N&th Tagore, who had given himself up to search for 
truth, deputed four of the most learned pandits to 
proceed, in 1845, to Benares, and to copy out and 
study the four Vedas. After two years spent in 
investigation, they returned with the copies to 
Calcutta, where the leader studied them for himself 
with great enthusiasm ; and the result of the united 
examination, in 1850, was the conviction that the 
teaching of the Vedas could not be reconciled with 
their own ideas of religion or with the conclusions 
of modern science ; and though they were far from 
being set aside as a religious guide, their in- 
fallibility was henceforth repudiated. This definite 
position was reached only after long and severe 
struggle within the Society 1 ; and more than once 
its very existence seemed imperilled. But finding 
the ' ethics of subscription ' to the venerable creed 

1 It- was largely owing to the fearless spirit of Akhai 
Kumar Datta. 
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of their nation too severe, they acted as true men, 
and came out into a wider field. The Veda being 
thus deprived of its divine right, the Sam&j became 
a purely Theistic Church without a Bible. 

Debendra N&th now proceeded to revise the 
articles of his faith. In 1852, the Society was 
reorganized, and a more distinctly theistic ' Cove- 
nant ' was framed, which included four articles of 
belief, the substance of which was that there is one 
only .God, " without a second," " without a like- 
ness ; " that He is the Creator of all things ; that 
"love of Him and doing the works He loves, is 
His worship ; " and that such " worship alone 
ensures all present and future bliss." A remark- 
able book by the leader was also published, called 
Brahma Dharma (the Religion of the true God,) 
being an exposition, for the most part, of the Upa- 
nishads, and containing the Brahmic Covenant ; 
and this work presented the creed of the Society 
now known as the Adi or Original Sam&j. 

At this point, and by way of comparison, it may 
be interesting to notice another current of religious 
reform that has been flowing outside of Hindu 
polytheism and Western rationalism. We refer to 
the Arya Sam&j of Northern India, an influential 
modern sect, founded by Pandit Day&nanda S&ras- 
vati, who died at Ajmere on October 30th, 1883, at 
the age of fifty-nine. He opposed idol worship, 
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repudiated- caste, advocated female education, and 
the remarriage of widows ; and secured hundreds 
of followers, and a much larger number of secret 
sympathisers. Deeply read in the theological litera- 
ture of his own country, but unacquainted with. 
that of Europe, and with the results of the science 
of comparative religion, he clung to the Vedas 
with unwavering belief. To him, the Vedas only— 
apart from the Indian Epic poems, the Bhagavad- 
gita, the Dharma-s&stras or Law-books of Mann, 
the Puranas and Tantras, — constituted Hinduism. 
On these, as a pre-historic, superhuman, and eternal 
revelation, and to him the only revelation, contain- 
ing all knowledge, he took his stand. If one verse 
of the Yedas had to be surrendered, his faith in 
them as a divine revelation would have given way* 
Here we see how his movement branched off from 
the Brahma Sam&j under Debendra Nath Tagore. 
For a time, the Brahmos also took their stand upon 
the Vedas ; but contact with Western thought and 
scholarship led them, as we have seen, to a wider and 
sounder basis for their faith. 1 

1 It may here also be mentioned that among the Bhils of the 
Vindhya range a guru named Jurgi recently arose to preach thd 
unity of the Godhead. He forbids the use of fermented liquors* 
and the destruction of any living creature. 

The Arya Sam&j is said to have become affiliated, in 1879, with 
the Theosophical Society, which was founded at New York in 
October, 1875, and which claims to be in possession of occult 
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The setting aside of scriptural infallibility, and 
of faith based on authority, involved a recognition 
by the Brahmos of the ultimate laws of truth, and, 
in relation to them, of the intuitive convictions of 
mankind. It has since been the professed mission 
of Brahmism to show that reason and intuition, 
in contact with Nature and the human conscious- 
ness, and aided by prayer and Divine grace, can 
form a satisfactory basis for the faith and spiritual 
life of man. The four sources of religious knowledge 
which the Brahmist leaders, and notably Chandra 
Sen, have laid down, are Nature, Intuition, the 
writings of Great Men, and Inspiration. Inductive 
and deductive processes evolve religious truths from 
Nature ; reflection evolves them from the individual 
consciousness ; and a careful analysis gathers them 
from the literature of the world. But such truths 
must be verified by inspiration, or direct communi- 
cations from G-od, before they can be made articles 
of belief. Hence inspiration becomes the final basis 
of the Brahmist creed ; and this source of revelation 
has sometimes been set forth with extraordinary 

knowledge preserved in Thibetian colleges from ancient times. 
Its objects are : — 

1. The establishment of a universal brotherhood. 

2. The study of ancient languages, sciences, and religions. 

3. The investigation of the hidden mysteries of nature, and 
the latent psychical forces of man. Col. H. S. Olcott is the founder 
and president of the Society in India and Ceylon. 
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claims, \s we shall see when we come to consider 
the later history of the Sam&j. 

We may here quote a passage from one of Mr. 
Sen's lectures, which deals with the doctrines of 
the creed thus evolved by intuition, and verified 
by inspiration. After showing that the Spirit-God 
of ancient India and the Holy Spirit of the Bible 
are one and the same, he says :— 

" Simple and short is the creed of the Theistic Church 
in India. Its entire faith may be evolved out of the natural 
consciousness of the living Spirit-God. Let us analyse 
the theist's creed. There are only three essential doctrines 
in theism ; the doctrine of God, the doctrine of immortality, 
and the doctrine of conscience. 1 These three constitute 
the theist's creed. And yet they are not three doctrines, 
but one doctrine. They are the constituent elements of 
one idea, and must be accepted or rejected together. Who- 
ever believes in the infinite and living Spirit-God must 
perforce accept, as a necessary part of that doctrine, the 
immortality and accountability of the soul." 9 

The tests commonly cited of Brahmic doctrine, 
which claim the assent of men in general, are three: 
simplicity, so that the truths once seen command 
universal acceptance ; spirituality ; and usefulness. 3 

1 These are really the three great ideas of Kant — God, Immor- 
tality, and Duty — which Theodore Parker used to preach as dis- 
coveries. 

8 Lecture delivered in Calcutta, January, 1876, on " Our Faith 
and Our Experiences." See Appendix. 

3 Kant's three tests of intuitive truths are— simplicity, univer- 
sality, and necessity. 
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In consequence of the intuitive basis thus laid 
down, the Brahmist religion became, as we shall see, 
an order of theological eclecticism, based on the 
spiritual wants of man. Believing that sectarian 
exclusiveness and traditional theology, enforced by 
external authority, have been " the ruin of human 
brotherhood," it has striven to harmonize the lead- 
ing religious ideas of the world. The first and fore- 
most article of its creed is that of the Fatherhood 
of God, who can be directly approached and worship- 
ped by each individual soul " without the medium of 
a third personality." This apprehension naturally 
leads to the fraternal union of all mankind in the 
divine spirit of truth and love; and the Brahma 
Sam&j seeks to exhibit some practical example of 
this " fellowship of souls." In these two truths 
the Brahmist sees the ideal of the future religion of 
the world. And here the Brahmo and the Christian 
—who recognises in these two truths the distinctive 
revelation of Christ — are assuredly agreed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

KESHAB CHANDRA SEN, AND THE FIRST SCHISM IN 

THE SAMAJ. 

In 1858, Keshab Chandra Sen, as we have seen, 
joined the Sam&j. He was then twenty years of 
age. For a short time he was engaged in secular 
employment as a clerk, and afterwards filled a post 
in the Bank of Bengal, where his character and 
services were much appreciated ; but finding such 
pursuits interfered with his more serious desires, he 
declined, in July, 1861, the offer of a high increase 
in his salary, dedicated himself entirely to the ser- 
vice of God, and became a missionary of the Sam&j. 

While he was in the Bank of Bengal, he published 
his first tract, or series of tracts, at the age of 
twenty-two, which contained some earnest words 
addressed to " Young Bengal." 

In 1860, he visited Krishnaghar for the benefit of 
his health, where he met with the Rev. S. Dyson, 
of the Church Missionary Society, and was drawn 
into a lusty controversy, which stirred up much 
spirit in the place. Considering the position which 
Mr. Sen occupied for so many years — half-way be- 
tween Hinduism and Christianity — it is surprising 
that he kept so clear of polemics ; his encounter, 
two or three years later, with the Rev. Lai Behari 
Dey, then Editor of tho Indian Reformer, being, we 
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believe, the only other occasion when he appeared 
on the field ; but he continually prayed, he said, to 
be delivered from the " bewildering perplexities of 
controversy." The trenchant tracts on " Brahmic 
Dogmas/' published subsequently by Mr. Dyson, 
are well known. 

With his fertile mind and ardent temperament, 
Chandra Sen's power in the little Brahmist commu- 
nity was soon felt. He established, in 1859, the 
Brahmo School, where weekly lectures on theologi- 
cal and moral subjects were delivered in Bengali 
and English ; and soon after, the Sangat Sabhd, a 
spiritual and formative fraternity of the" younger 
members of the Sam&j, where questions of doctrine 
and practice were freely discussed, and which may 
be regarded as the nucleus of his later Mission 
Office, and indeed of the Brahma Sam&j of India. 

Chandra Sen early became an intimate friend 
of Debendra N&th Tagore, over whom he gradually 
acquired great influence; so much so, that the 
concerns of the church were largely left in his 
hands. In April, 1862, he was ordained an Archdrya 
or minister of the Sam&j, and was appointed its 
secretary. About the same time he manifested his 
forward tendencies, and committed a gross breach 
of caste rules, by taking his wife to dine at the 
house of his friend and leader who was regarded by 
orthodox Hindus as an excommunicated Brihman, 
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and who, about a year before (in 1861), bad himself 
perpetrated the first great social innovation, by 
marrying his daughter without any idolatrous rites. 
This act severed Chandra Sen for six months, almost 
penniless, from his family, and exposed him to 
much persecution; but after a severe illness, he 
was received back. 

It was about this time that the Brahma Sam&j 
began to correspond with the theists of the West. 
A joint letter was addressed by Debendra N&th 
Tagore and Chandra Sen to Professor F. W. New- 
man, who expressed much sympathy with the Indian 
movement, and urged the Brahmos to appeal to 
England for aid to carry out an improved plan of 
national education. 

More recently, Dr. Martineau, in a sympathetic 
letter addressed, in 1877, to the members of the 
Sam&j, said: — "Your theism is practically iden- 
tical with my Christianity, being in fact the reli- 
gion of Jesus in its essential spirit carried into 
life." 

Later on, however, we find Mr. Newman reprov- 
ing the tendency of Chandra Sen towards increasing 
reverence for Christ ; and after the delivery of his 
lecture in Calcutta, in 1879, on " India asks, Who is 
Christ ?," vehement counter-sermons marked by a 
strong anti-Christian tone, were delivered in Lang- 
ham Hall, London, by prominent English theists. 
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The Sunday Mirror of January 9th, 1881, refer- 
ring to the secession of the Rev. Stopf ord A. Brooke, 
as that of a clergyman in accord with Brahmism, 
observes that such a ministry will " neutralise the 
effect of Mr. Voysey's shallow anti-Christian and 
destructive Deism." 

It becomes evident, as we proceed with the history 
of Chandra Sen's branch of the Samfij — the out- 
growth of which we shall notice presently — that the 
Hindu theistic church must have forms of develop- 
ment very different from those of the West; and that, 
while adhering to the main doctrines and spirit of 
theism, it claims full liberty to embody and apply 
them in its own way. Chandra Sen latterly thought 
that Unitarianism, as commonly understood, did not 
go far enough, and that, like all Western creeds, it 
was €€ cold " and " dogmatic." English theism, he 
said, was too intellectual for India, and Indian 
theism too devotional for Europe. Dr. Martineau's 
philosophy, blended with Eastern inspiration, would 
be just the thing after his owti heart. 1 

In a letter addressed by Babu P. C. Mozumdar, 
who has been for many years the Assistant Secretary 
of the Brahma Sam&j of India, and is now the 
nominal leader of that party, to Canon Farrar, on 
the occasion of the death of Dean Stanley, he says :— 
" We call the religion of the Samaj * Theism/ bat finding 

i See The New Dispensation, April 29th, 1883. 
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that not to be expressive enough, we have begun to call it 

the ' New Dispensation' which signifies the 

reconciliation of the faith of the East and the West 

We feel that you too, like the late Dean, would be delight- 
ed to find in India a new fold of Christ filled with other 
sheep than those who obey the old party cries of an ex- 
hausted Christendom ; that you cannot view with indiffer- 
ence in India an order of national assimilation of the 
immortal truths of Christ's life." 1 

And in an earlier lecture delivered by Mr. Mo- 
zumdar on " The Two Theisms/' he distinguishes 
between natural religion and revealed theism; 
the first being assailable by philosophy, while the 
second, which is a creed and a church, is beyond 
the reach of science and ordinary philosophy. The 
first theism is man seeking God ; the second is God 
seeking man. 9 

But to return. The affairs of the Samaj went on 
happily for a time; but it soon became apparent 
that Chandra Sen was gathering around him a band 
of young and sanguine men, bent on a career of 
bold reforms in social and religious matters. Some 
knotty questions began to trouble the Sam&j. 
One of these concerned the conduct of its worship. 
Chandra Sen, who from the first waged uncompro- 
mising war against caste, desired to exclude from 
its ministrations all who had not so far broken 

1 Ibid. April 2nd, 1882. 

9 See Indian Mirror, April 25th, 1875. 
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with Hinduism as to lay aside the poita, or sacred 
Br&hmanical thread. 

Another question related to the vexed subject of 
mixed marriages — the marriage of parties belong- 
ing to castes between which alliances are forbidden 
by Hindu law. Chandra Sen's party went in 
strongly for such marriages ; and in 1864, a union 
between such persons was actually contracted. 
This was the signal for a storm. The older and 
more conservative members were indignant, and 
Debendra N&th himself became alarmed. He urged 
that the Sam&j should confine itself to religious 
reforms, and continue to respect Hindu social cus- 
toms : Chandra Sen contended that the two could 
not be separated, and that all caste distinctions 
should be abolished in the presence of God. 

So after much misguided repression on the one 
hand, and much manly struggling for freedom on 
the other, Chandra Sen and his friends, having 
presented an ultimatum 1 which was rejected, left 
the parent church in February, 1865 ; and with 

1 This ultimatum contained the three following propositions : — 
* 1. That the external signs of caste distinction, such as the 
Brahmanioal thread, should be no longer used. 

2. That none bat Brahmos of sufficient ability and good 
moral character who lived consistently with their profession, 
should be allowed to conduct the services of the Samaj. 

3. That nothing should be said in the Samaj expressive of 
hatred or contempt for other religions. 
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them the life and soul of the old Samdj departed* 
That was the first schism. 

The older or Adi Samdj has never advanced from 
that day to this ; indeed it is farther behind the age 
now than it was then ; and if it had not been libe- 
rally endowed by its devoted and venerable leader, 
it would in all probability have collapsed. Its 
history shows conclusively that the Brahmist move- 
ment is nothing if it is not a radical departure from 
present-day Hinduism, and an honest and persis- 
tent attempt to keep abreast of the times. 

Chandra Sen went out with his party, not know- 
ing whither they went; but he was at once re- 
cognised as the trusted representative of the most 
advanced section of the reforming party then rising 
in Bengal. In 1S66, a new Society was organised 
by the Progressive Liberals ; and it bespoke no 
little confidence in their own strength when they 
assumed the high and comprehensive title of " Bhd- 
ratvarsya Brahma Samdj" — the "Brahma Samdj 
of India," Mr. Sen was appointed secretary, and 
possessed all the practical administrative power : 
there was no president ; God alone being recog- 
nised as the Head of the Samdj. 

Forthwith, in 1876, a selection of Theistic Texts 
was published, taken from the Hindu, Muhamma- 
dan, Pdrsi, Jewish, and Christian Scriptures, and 
which, together with the Brahma Sangit o Sankirtan, 
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or Hymns and Choruses, which appeared the same 
year, were used in the Samaj services. The follow- 
ing Sanskrit motto from the Bhagavad-gita accom- 
panied the Texts : — " As the bee gathereth honey 
from flowers great and small, so does the really wise 
man gather substantial truth from the chaff of all 
scriptures great and small." 

The two religious newspapers which had been in 
existence before the schism, viz., the fortnightly 
Dharma Tattva (Religious Truth), and the weekly 
Indian Mirror, which Chandra Sen was allowed to 
take possession of, were well utilised by the Pro- 
gressive party. 1 

1 The Indian Mirror first appeared as a fortnightly paper in 
August, 1861 ; and though sympathising with Brahmism, it was 
not at first its organ. Its first editor was Manamohan Ghose, 
and its chief contributor the late Capt. Palmer. Later on, it 
became a daily, as well as a weekly paper, and was edited by 
Narendra Kath Sen and Krishna Bihari Sen, M.A. The weekly 
Indian Mirror became the Su/nday Mirror (Mr. Sen's organ) on 
.March 28th, 1880. At the beginning of 1882, it came to an end ; 
and the Liberal was started, along with the New Dispensation* 
This latter paper, commenced in 1881, was for more than two 
years Mr. Sen's own paper, giving out his views in his own 
words. His health failing, he decided in October last (1883) 
that the two papers should be united j and Feb. 3rd, 1884, saw this 
carried out in The Liberal and the New Dispensation* In addition 
to these, two other leading English periodicals may be mentioned 
— the Theistic Annual, commenced in 1872, and the Theistic 
Quarterly Review, in 1879, both ably edited by Mr. Mozumdar. 
A perusal of these journals would surprise many in the 

7 
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His main object at first — and would that he had 
never deviated from it — was to make the teaching' 
of the Sooiety harmonize with the religion of life. 
The Brahma Dharma — the rules of faith — had been 
in the old Sam&j the formula of a philosophy; 
ft was left to Chandra Sen to make it the gospel of 
a religion. Signs of life and progress were every- 
where visible. Bengali and English pamphlets 
poured forth from the press ; social reforms were 
vigorously taken in hand; female education ad- 
vanced; child-marriages were condemned; widow 
remarriage was advocated; and in spite of the 
violent opposition of orthodox Hindus, a new Mar- 
riage Act, legalising Brahmo and civil Marriages, 
was introduced into the Legislative Council by Sir 
Henry S. Maine, on the 10th September, 1868, 
largely through the influence of Sir John Lawrence 
who, with Lord Northbrook, always cherished a 
high regard for Mr. Sen. The Act, after nearly 
four years' agitation and revisal, became law on 
March 22nd, 1872, through the management of 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, and was the greatest social 
achievement of Chandra Sen's life. 1 

West. Besides original articles on religions and philosophical 
subjects, and reviews of all new books, special notice is taken of 
religions controversy in England, such as that between Arch- 
bishop Tait and Mr. Voysey on Theism, and between Dr. Allon 
and Dr. Martinean. 

iBrahmism has worked great changes in the social life of 
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About the same time a little " Brdhmicd Samdj^ 
was established for the lady members of the Society, 
who were occasionally addressed by Mi\ Sen ; and, 
after some discussion, he consented to seats being 
provided in the place of worship for those more 
advanced families who desired that their ladies 
should no longer sit behind the purdah, or screen. 

India. During nineteen months of 1876 and 1877, there were 18 
Brahmo marriages, -of which 10 were inter-marriages between 
persons of different castes, and 4 were widow marriages. The 
bridegrooms' ages'ranged from 19 to 37, and the brides' from 14 
io 26 j while 11 of the 18 brides were specified as ' educated.' 
Prom July, 1861, to August, 1879, there were 93 Brahmo marri- 
ages, 35 of the brides being widows. [See the Brahmo Tear 
Books, for 1877-79. Edited by S. D. Collet. Williams and Norgate. 
London.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MISSIONARY ACTIVITY : THE MADRAS AND 
BOMBAY SAMAJES. 

One of the most marked and healthy features of 
Brahmism is its Missionary zeal. This arose, as 
we have seen, in the Adi Sam&j ;* but it was left 
for Chandra Sen to introduce a regular Mission 
Agency. Earnest and self-denying men, many of 
whom left comfortable positions, were trained and 
sent forth, on the barest maintenance, to propagate 
the faith ; and several branch Sam&jes were estab- 
lished in Northern India. 

In 1863, a Sam&j was established in Lahore, 
mainly through the zeal and ability of Navina Chan- 
dra Eai. In 1865, Mr. Sen visited East Bengal, 
and the Brahmist ' Eastern Church* has ever since 
been an important branch of the Society. In 1864 
and 1867, theistic churches were organised in Madras 
and Bombay ; the former was called the Veda Sam&j, 
and the latter the Prdrthand or Prayer Sam&j. 

It is worthy of notice that meetings for Prayer 
invariably form the nucleus of a new Samdj. The 
more devout and earnest of the people agree to 
" ofiEer their prayers together" ; and this ( small be- 
ginning* may continue for some time before the little 
band feels strong and bold enough to organize 

1 By the year 1850, Provincial Samajes were commencing at 
Midnapur, Krishnagar, and Dacca, 
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a distinctly theistic Society. When developed, 
a Brahmist church devotes itself to religion, edu- 
cation, and philanthropy in general. Where the 
Sam&jes are strong, they have a Sangat Sabhd or 
class for devotional culture, something between a 
Sunday School and an € Experience Meeting.' 

The Madras Veda Samdj. — In February, 1864, 
Chandra Sen visited Madras, and awakened con- 
siderable interest by the delivery of several lectures. 
In April, 1864, the Veda Samdj was established, 
which held weekly meetings for prayer, and started 
a monthly journal. But a strange fatality seems to 
have attended the beginnings of Brahmism in 
South India; and, one after another, its leading 
members died, thereby seriously affecting the for- 
tunes of the Samaj. Two of its earliest leaders 
were V. Kajagop&L Charlu, b. l., and P. Subrayalu 
Chetti, b.a., b.l., prominent members of the Madras 
Bar ; and through their exertions several branch 
Samdjes were established in the Presidency ; but in 
1868, both of them were removed by death. Another 
leader, and author of some Tamil books, and popu- 
lar satires on Hindu superstitions, one of which, 
Ddmbachdri Vildsdm, is very popular, was K&si Vis- 
van&tha Mudeliar, a retired judge, of good family ; 
but he lapsed into pantheism, and died in 1871. 

In the meantime,Providence was preparing a more 
worthy guide in the person of K. Sridh&ralu N&yadu, 
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a native of Cuddalore, a young man of great pro- 
mise, possessing an enthusiastic piety and great 
practical sagacity. Even before Chandra Sen's 
visit to the South, he appears to have been deeply 
interested in the accounts that reached him of the 
Brahma Sam&j in Bengal : and he resolved to go 
thither and study the movement for himself. He 
had no friends in the North, neither did he understand 
its languages ; and being very poor, he had to dis- 
pose of some of his property in order to pay his pas- 
sage. But he spent eight months in Calcutta, en- 
dearing himself to the Brahmos; and having learned 
what their faith was, he returned to his home to devote 
himself to the same cause among his countrymen. 

In 1869, or thereabouts, he was appointed 
secretary to the Madras Sam&j. Being dissatisfied 
with the constitution and € covenant* of the Veda 
Sam&j, whose name seemed to imply that the Yedas 
alone were regarded as an infallible guide to salva- 
tion, it was converted, through his instrumentality, 
on June 18th, 1871, into " The Brahma Sam&j of 
Southern India." The old rules were revised, and 
a new, bolder, and more spiritual confession of faith 
took the place of the former f covenant,' which was 
much trammelled by concessions to prevailing cus- 
toms and superstitions. Both of these documents 
appear to have been based on Debendra Nith 
Tagore's Brahmic covenant. 
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SridMralu N&yadu was also active in literature, 
translating the Brahma Dharma into Tamil and 
Telugu, and publishing a Tamil version of Chandra 
Sen's " Model Form of Divine Worship " ; and he 
awakened interest in other parts of the Presidency by 
making missionary tours to several of the principal 
towns. His whole career was a struggle with pover- 
ty, maintained in his own behalf and that of his 
wife, and also of bis aged mother, and it was brought 
to an untimely close in January, 1874. On a visit 
to Pondicherry, he met with a carriage accident, 
and from the injuries received died soon after in the 
hospital ; leaving behind him a touching letter to 
twelve friends, in which he gave directions relat- 
ing to the Sam&j, committed his family to their care, 
and requested that his funeral should be marked 
by no idolatrous rites — " only by Brahmic prayers." 

His successor did not long survive him ; and a 
few years later, a split took place in the Samaj, 
resulting from differences of opinion respecting the 
Tiews advanced by Chandra Sen's Missionaries, on 
the one hand, and those of the S&dh&ran Sam&j, on 
the other; which led to the formation of a new 
branch of the latter party on June 17th, 1882. 
A monthly English paper, the Brahma Frakdsika, 
is now issued ; and a large house has been purchas- 
ed in Madras, which is shortly to be set apart as a 
Mandir, towards which nearly Es. 5,000 have been 
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subscribed. Besides Mr. Sen himself, Babus P. C. 
Mozumd&r and Amrita Lai Bose, and Pandit Siva- 
n&th S&stri, m.a., have been actively engaged at 
different times in missionary work in the South of 
India, and have revived the spirit of Brahmism. 

Samajes exist in ten other towns in the Madras 
Presidency, including the Province of Mysore ; the 
oldest and most vigorous being those at Bangalore, 
and Mangalore. 1 

The Bombay Prdrthand Samdj. — Mr. Sen visited 
Bombay for the first'timein 1864, and again in 1868. 
The Pr&rthan& (Prayer) Samaj was organised in 
March, 1867, mainly through the exertions of' a 
physician of the city, Dr. Atm&ram Pandurang. 
Several other Sam&jes exist in the Presidency, the 
most important of which is probably at Poon&. 
The theism of Western India does not appear to 
have been of so progressive a iype as that which 
has characterised the North and the South ; and 
the Pr&rthana Samaj has adhered more to the old 
Hindu elements of social and religious life ; but 
both in Bombay and in Madras, and elsewhere in 
the South and West, the Sam&jes have had an inde- 
pendent organisation, and hold no official relation 
to the parent Societies in Calcutta. 

2 For many of the above particulars we are indebted to an 
article in the Modern Review, January, 1884, by Miss Collet. Also 
see Report of the S. I. B. Samaj, from 1864 to 1881. Madras. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CHANDRA SEN, A LECTURER AND TEACHER: HIS 

POSITION IN REGARD TO CHRIST. 

VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

We now come to the most famous period of Chan- 
dra Sen's history — that which brings him before us 
as a Lecturer and public teacher. In the older 
Sam&j, the medium chiefly used in addressing the 
public had been the Vernacular; Chandra Sen, 
desirous of reaching a higher and wider audience 
through the English language, of which he was 
so fine a master, adopted the Lecture system in 
English, and the publication of English tracts. 1 

Soon after coming to the front, he delivered on 
the 18th April, 1863, a well-known lecture, entitled 

1 His earliest English writings are a series of twelve " Popu- 
lar Tracts" which were issued monthly in 1860-61, of which the 
tract addressed to "Young Bengal/ 1 already mentioned, was 
one. They are in the dialogue form, and deal with an exposition 
of Brahmio principles. The eighth tract has been reprinted 
three times as " The Theist's Prayer Book," and is pervaded by 
a spirit of humble and earnest piety. In 1866, his " True Faith," 
intended as a guide to Brahmist Missionaries, was published. It 
is deeply devotional in its tone, calling to mind the writings of 
Thomas A Kempis, and is a great favourite among his followers. 
In 1873, he published a Volume of " Essays, Theological and 
Ethical," a reprint from the Indian Mirror ; and in 1872 and 
1878, he issued a " Brahmo Pocket Diary," after the style of the 
Birthday Text Books. 

8 
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the " Brahma Samaj Vindicated-" This, the first 
of his public utterances that brought him into pro- 
minence, was a reply to a lecture by the Rev. Lai 
Behari Dey , on Rrahmism : it was given in the upper 
room of the Adi Samaj, before a crowded audience, 
one of the number being, we believe, Dr. Duff. 

His annual appearances, later on, in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta, and elsewhere, on the occasions of 
the anniversary of the Samaj, were eagerly looked 
for, both by Hindus and Europeans, either as seasons 
of intellectual and religious stimulus, or as occa- 
sions when the doctrinal drift and tendency of the 
movement might be expected to be indicated. Just 
before the writer arrived in Calcutta in 1866, Mr. 
Sen delivered two very noted lectures; and both 
the lecturer and his subject were the theme of much 
discussion. The first lecture was delivered in the 
Theatre of the Calcutta Medical College, on May 
5th, 1866, on " Jesus Christ — Europe and Asia." 
As it was his first, so it has generally been regarded 
as, in some respects, his fullest and most distinct 
utterance in relation to Christ and Christianity; 
though a careful and chronological study of his pub- 
lished thoughts will show that he advanced in 
his Christology, that he gradually attained to a high- 
er, more spiritual, though mystical conception of 
Christ's nature, and of His unique position in the 
moral universe. 
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The circumstances that led to the choice of such 
a subject may not be generally known. It was 
intended to mitigate the hostility of educated Hin- 
dus, and of Brahmos in particular, to Christ. The 
incident is thus narrated in The Liberal and the New 
Dispensation, February 3rd, 1884 : — 

On the 10th Magh, 1792, when Maharshi Debendra Nath 
as the result of a last attempt at reconciliation, was 
prevailed upon to conduct the service in the Brahma 
liandir, he eloquently declaimed against Christ as the 
cause of all the evils from which the civilised world was 
suffering. 'Theism,' he said, 'is free. Popery was the 
first that robbed Christianity of its freedom, and owing to 
its influence, Protestantism has also lost its freedom. Let 
not the name of Christ enter into the Brahma Samaj. 
Three hundred and thirty- three millions of gods and god- 
desses have, been defeated by Brahmism ; let us not be 
intimidated by another finite God.' This feeling was 
dominant over the national mind till Keshab Chandra Sen 
came and dispelled the error. From that day the antipathy 
to Christ began gradually to disappear ; and now almost 
every school-boy that makes a speech, refers to him as the 
highest of divine characters. 

Such was [the Christian tone of this lecture, and 
so high and unqualified the expression of admira- 
tion for Christ, that Christians looked very hope- 
fully upon the Brahmist leader, and thought he was 
not far from embracing Christianity. He certainly 
seems at this time, when all aglow with his first 
enthusiasm, and rejoicing as a free man in his 
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new-found independence — and, shall we add, at the 
early reached meridian of his power ? — to have had 
a moral grasp of Christ, and of His all-conquering 
grace, and especially of His world-wide kingdom, 
which, from some cause or another, he shortly after- 
wards relaxed, but which he never lost. There is 
no trace in this lecture of any qualifying judg- 
ment with regard to Christ ; no hint of that eclec- 
ticism which afterwards became the distinctive 
feature of his system. Here, as also in his lecture 
on " Regenerating Faith," Christ and His Gospel 
alone are held up as the means of man's renewal ; 
no mention is made of any other teacher or any 
other way. It is Christ who is "sent by Provi- 
dence to reform and regenerate mankind." It is the 
" catholic Church of Christ that is opened wide to 
all men without distinction." It is " in Christ 
that Europe and Asia are to learn to find harmony 
and unity." 1 We have often read this and other of 
his lectures, and of them, as of those to which we 
listened, no other term than Christian can properly 
be predicated. All that constituted the distinctive 
teaching of Christ — the revelation of the Father ; 
the revelation of the Father's love to His lost 
children here on earth ; the power and love that 
save men from sin rather than from punishment 
which is what most men fear ; the responsive love 

1 See Appendix, pp. 2, 4. 
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of man to God, and of man to his brother man \ 
God's all-pervading presence ; and the Divine Spi- 
rit that sanctifies the soul ; all these and kindred 
truths appear with a reality and a fervour that 
might grace the best and truest preaching from a 
Christian pulpit. 

Still we do not for a moment wish it to be sup- 
posed that Chandra Sen was what is commonly- 
called a Christian, or that we claim him as such ; 
though had the Christian Church presented out- 
wardly what it professes to be inwardly, a brother- 
hood of souls, his attraction to Christ would probably 
have drawn him to His Church. He never called 
himself a Christian, but a theist, though he did 
claim to be ' a servant of Jesus Christ ;' and it is 
evident that he personally accepted Christ as his 
first and most trusted religious guide, and that, all 
through his life, Christ was more to him than all 
other teachers combined. 

In the second of the two Lectures to which we 
have referred, and which was delivered in the Town 
Hall, Calcutta, within five months of the first, on 
September 28th, 1866, he dealt with the subject of 
"Great Men;" and whether startled by his own 
out-spokenness, or with a view of conciliating his 
friends, some of whom, not prepared to go as far as 
he had done in the direction of Christianity, had 
returned to the old Samdj, or, possibly, as many of 
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his followers think, by way of explaining his own 
mind and system of truth more fully, he certainly 
appears in this second lectare to wish to retreat from 
his exposed position, by giving 1 Christ a place, 
though still an unique one, primceps inter pares, 
among other ' Great Men' and benefactors of the 
race, such as Luther, Knox, Muhammad, and 
Chaitanya. Regarding all great prophets and 
teachers as " God-men" — " Divine incarnations"--- 
he says, apparently in the interests of an unsecta- 
rian faith : — 

Though Jesus Christ, the Prince of Prophets, effected 
greater wonders, and did infinitely more good to the world 
than the others, and deserves therefore our profoundest 
reverence, we must not neglect that chain, or any single 
link in that chain, of prophets that preceded him, and pre- 
pared the world for him ; nor must we refuse honour to 
those who, coming after him, have carried on the blessed 
work of human regeneration for which He lived and died. 

The uniqueness of the position here ascribed to 
Christ is obvious, notwithstanding the introduction 
of the 'links in the chain.' The "prophets that 
preceded him" " prepared the world for him" and 
those who have come after " have carried on the 
blessed work of human regeneration for which he 
lived and died." 

These two lectures, then, we think may be regard- 
ed as in the main typical of Chandra Sen's reli- 
gious position in regard to Christ. The first shows us 
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Christ as Hq found a natural and supreme place in 
the Brahmist leader's heart ; the second as He found 
a relative place in his system of unsectarian reli- 
gion. In later lectures he occasionally introduces 
S&kya-muni, Muhammad, Chaitanya, and others, as 
having contributed valuable treasure to the reli- 
gious thought of the world, though even then he 
invariably reverts to Christ as his supreme teacher, 
and the evident favourite of his heart. It is the teach- 
ing of Christ which, in almost every lecture, and 
however defectively, he more or less expounds, as 
we shall see more at length in a future chapter. Of 
no one else does he affirm that " he preached abso- 
lute religion ;" that he " taught God's universal 
truth for the benefit of all mankind ;' n and " that in 
him and through him we are reconciled to God and 
to all truth."* Of no one else does he say that he was 
"in S&kya-murii," and Moses, and other great 
men, as the Light of the world or as the Logos ; 
or that by accepting him, we shall " find in him 
and with him all prophets." 3 Of no one else does 
he speak of a life, a death, an atonement, an 
ascension, a pre-existence, in the way in which he 
speaks of these in relation to Christ. In what sense 
he accepts these higher Christian terms will be seen 

1 See Lecture on " Jesus Christ." Appendix. 
9 See Lecture on " We Apostles of The New Dispensation." 

3 Ibid. 
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by studying his writings, as, e.g., when speaking of 
Christ's pre-existence, he says that he existed " as an 
idea, as a plan of life, as apre-determined dispensation 
yet to be realised ... as light not yet manifested." 1 
So that what exact spiritual value his conception of 
Christ afforded him, it is impossible to say. Our pre- 
sent point, however, is this ; that defective as his con- 
ception may have been, no one can carefully study 
his utterances without feeling that, whatever he may 
have thought of other masters, he aimed first and 
foremost to make Christ acceptable to the people of 
India, to arouse in his fellow-countrymen an enthu- 
siasm for Christ. And the fact is well worthy of being 
pondered by every thoughtful Hindu, that two of 
the most illustrious men India has seen, certainly 
the two foremost of modern times — B£m Mohan Rai 
and Keshab Chandra Sen — should have found in 
Christ the supreme satisfaction of their souls. 

And it has sometimes appeared to us that the 
Christian cause might have gained in India, if 
Christians had been more ready, patiently and hope- 
fully, to recognise this personal attachment to 
Christ on the part of one who seemed struggling 
towards a clearer light, instead of meeting his an- 
nual utterances, as was often the case, with a 
prompt and keen criticism of his theological posi- 
tion. Chandra Sen's soul adored Christ; and 

1 See Leotnre on " India asks, Who ifl Christ ?" 
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though his intellect failed to apprehend His Divine 
nature in the sense generally accepted by the Christ- 
ian Church, Christ was to him not only above ordi- 
nary humanity, but far above the highest humanity 
the world has seen. And this disciple of his Master 
may well have a higher place in the Christian's 
heaven than many who have acknowledged Christ's 
full Divinity, but have yet failed to assimilate the 
pure and lovely nature of His peerless Humanity. 

The Brahma Mandir, or Prayer Hall, of the Pro- 
gressive party — now called the " Tabernacle of the 
New Dispensation" — was opened for worship on 
August 22nd, 1869, towards the cost of which each 
male member was expected to contribute one 
month's salary ; and where religious service was 
conducted every Sunday, consisting of prayers, 
hymns, and sermons, together with the reading of 
selected portions from the chief scriptures of the 
world. A form of daily domestic worship was also 
drawn up for use in Brahmist households. 

In February, 1870, Chandra Sen boldly crossed 
the sea on a visit to England ; with the view of 
acquiring a better knowledge of European civilisa- 
tion, but especially " to excite the interest of the 
English public in the political, social, and religious 
welfare of the men and women of India." 

Our space will not allow us to dwell on this por- 
tion of his history ; nor is it necessary, seeing that 
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a very full and interesting account has been preserv- 
ed by Miss S. D. Collet — who has been a studious 
and sympathetic English observer of Brahmism for 
many years — in her " Keshub Chunder Sen's Eng- 
lish Visit," 1 which contains a complete report of his 
Speeches and Sermons delivered in England, 
several selections from which will be found in our 
Appendix. 

Mr. Sen received an enthusiastic reception at a 
Welcome Soiree, held in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, London, on April 12th, 1870, where a bril- 
liant assembly " comprising ministers and lay re- 
presentatives of all religious denominations' ' crowd- 
ed to do him honour. His first sermon was 
preached on April 10th, 1870, at Dr. Martineau's 
Chapel in Little Portland Street, on " The Living 
God," when several eminent men, and members of 
both Houses of Parliament, formed part of the 
congregation* Subsequently, he preached and 
addressed public meetings in many of the principal 
towns in England and Scotland* He warmly ad- 
vocated the cause of Temperance in India, before 
the London Branch of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
the Shoreditch Temperance Association, and on 
other occasions. 9 Before he left England, he was 

2 Strahan & Co. London. 1871. A new edition has just been 
issued, which may be had in Calcutta. 
9 In 1882, he took part in a meeting in connection with the 
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summoned to an interview with the Queen, at 
Osborne, where, with Her Majesty's customary 
consideration, and much to his surprise, he was 
supplied, before he left the Castle, with a strictly 
vegetarian meal. The Queen afterwards presented 
him wifchher portrait, and with copies of her u High- 
land Journal," and " The Early Tears of the Prince 
Consort," which contained her autograph, together 
with photographs of some of the members of the 
Royal family. The Queen's portrait used to hang in 
his house ra Calcutta on one of the walk of a room 
marked in large letters over the doorway, " Sanc- 
tuary." After a sojourn in England of little less than 
six months, he returned to his own country — to use 
his own words— t€ a confirmed Indian," and u a con- 
firmed theist." 

This visit to the West could not fail to widen his 
social sympathies ; and his enlarged views found 
congenial scope, on his return to Calcutta, in the 
organisation of his Indian Reform Association, 
composed of Hindus, Muhammadans, P&rsis, and 
English ; and having for its object, Female Improve- 
ment, Education, the circulation of cheap Literature, 
Temperance,, and Charity — in each of which direc- 
tions good work was done. 

Blue Ribbon Army, held in Dr. Thoburn's Chapel, Calcutta, and 
publicly identified himself with the movement, wearing after- 
wards the piece of blue pinned to the breast of his coat. 
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A Female Normal and Adult School was estab- 
lished in February, 1871, which was fairly success- 
ful for several years ; and a well-conducted Bengali 
journal, the Bdmdbodhini Patricd, devoted to the 
interests of women, which was started in 1864, was 
placed in August of the same year (1871) under the 
management of this Association. 

Also in 1871, Mr. Sen revived the Theological 
School, in which he delivered regular courses of 
lectures for three years, with periodical examina- 
tions. Among the books in which the students 
were examined were Tulloch's " Theism," MorelPs 
" Philosophy of Religion," McCosh's " Intuitions," 
Cousin's " History of Philosophy," Butler's " Ana- 
logy/' and the New Testament. 1 

1 Among the questions set at the annual examination, were 
the following : — Is it true that the infinite presents itself to us 
as a mere negation P Show that the infinite is incomprehensible, 
but apprehensible. Evolve the attributes of the Deity from 
intuitive and a priori cognitions. Prove the absurdity of the 
assertion that the knowledge of Divine attributes is derived 
from scripture or prophet. Give a philosophical analysis of the 
text, ( In Him we live and move and have our being.' Coleridge 
says, — ' It is not the motive that makes the man, but the man the 
motive.' What light does the principle stated here throw on 
the subject of free-will P Reconcile the justice and mercy of 
God, and show that vicarious atonement contradicts both these 
attributes. Explain the philosophy of the adage, — vox populi, 
vox Dei* In what shape does Idealism prevail in India ? How 
far are the Mystics right ? [See " The Brahmo Year Book," for 
1879. Edited by S. D. Collet. Williams and Norgate. London.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BRAHMIC ECLECTICISM : THE HINDU SIDE 
OF THE SAMAJ. 

Chandra. Sen's religious system became, as we 
have intimated, more and more eclectic in its char- 
acter, or, as our Brahmist friends would say, more 
comprehensive. While R&m Mohan Rai's theism 
was more distinctly Christian, and Debendra N&th 
Tagore's more exclusively Hindu, that of Chandra 
Sen aimed at comprehensiveness. 

This feature is set forth, on its subjective side, in 
a characteristic lecture we heard him deliver in Cal- 
cutta, in January, 1869, on " The Future Church," 
and abundantly appears, in its objective aspect, in 
that latest development of his system, known as the 
" New Dispensation." The future Church, he said, 
was to harmonize prevailing systems of worship, and 
" the purer elements of the leading creeds of the 
day, developed and shaped under the influence of 
Christianity." 1 

It was a noble and generous conception to aim at 
the death of sectarianism, to seek to overcome geo- 
graphical isolation, to knit together in the bonds 
of love, men and women of different races, and to 
open one vast cathedral where all might worship a 
common Father ; and however far from realisation 

1 See Appendix for Selections from this Lecture. 
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it might be on the lines which he laid down, all 
must admit that Chandra Sen's mission and endea- 
vour in the world was one of peace and of good-will. 1 

At the stage we have now reached, we have to 
observe the Indian side of Brahmism, and see the 
Hindu element at work, slowly moulding the con- 
stitution of the Sam&j. 

Brahmism being essentially an Indian move- 
ment, as seen in its designation, the Brahma Samdj , 
an intimate connection with Hinduism might be 
naturally looked for. The veneration paid to 
Brahma — the Indian name for the one Supreme 
Being — makes a man a Hindu in religious belief ; so 
that the retaining of this name by the Brahmos 
would seem to imply that their idea of Brahma is 
substantially the same as that entertained by Hin- 
dus in general. It is, however, open to question, 
how far they can consistently retain this designa- 
tion. The Brahma pantheistic, non-dualistic (a- 
dvaita) doctrine* is rejected by them, as is also the 

1 He rose completely above party feeling. His great object 
was to bring people together. He held evening parties at his 
house where Europeans and Natives might meet; and for the same 
purpose he established the Albert Hall in Calcutta, and was 
largely instrumental in starting the India Club. 

9 A passage in the Upanishads says : — " A wise man knowing 
God, as perspicuously residing in all creatures, forsakes all idea 
of duality; being convinced there is only one real existence 
which is God." 
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Brahma Vedic ceremony of "increase," 1 and the 
Brahma priesthood. The more advanced Brahmos, 
at any rate, are not prepared to subscribe to the 
consequences of these Hindu dogmas ; and it is not 
perhaps too much to predict that a clearer insight 
will lead them to choose a name more in harmony 
with their distinctive faith, as members of the 
Theistic Church of India. 

But, passing by the name, there remains a strong 
Hindu element which, not only cannot be elimina- 
ted, but has, in recent years, and especially in 
Chandra Sen's section of the Sam&j, been shaping 
the movement in a very marked degree. It is at 
this point that Brahmism must inevitably lose 
some amount of Christian sympathy, just as it is 
here that it begins to part company with the theists 
of the West. 

But formed, as it has been, by the impact of 
"Western thought on Eastern spiritualism, the move- 
ment will necessarily have, for some time to come, 
at all events, a side on which each of these is reflec- 
ted. That there will be a struggle between the 
two— or 'rather between pure theism and Hindu 
theism— -and ultimately a divergence to one side or 
to the other, one can scarcely doubt. But our task 

1 The word Brahma is derived from the Sanskrit root brih, to 
increase. 
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* 

just now is not to criticise, but simply to sketch and 
explain the process of development. 

One of the underlying aims of Brahmism, as has 
often been insisted on by its leaders, is to revive 
the true life of Hinduism, the spirit of Hindu 
theology, of Hindu laws and literature, of Hindu 
forms of religious culture, and by so doing to ap- 
propriate what is worth preserving in every departs 
ment of the national faith. In this way, its relations 
to the ancient religion of the country, instead of 
being severed, are regarded as having been deepen- 
ed. True, it has broken the chains of Hindu ido- 
latry and superstition, but these, it affirms, belong 
to degenerate Hinduism; the essential religious 
principles of the country being pure, cannot but 
be imbibed by any future Indian Church. 

For example, Vedic theology, which embraces the 
Vedas and Upanishads, is the repository of Aryan 
wisdom, and unfolds the philosophy of the Divine 
nature and relations. God is the Infinite Soul of 
all that is. The Sky, the Sun, the Dawn, Rain, 
Fire, and Sea, reveal the primary Force and 
Essence of the universe. This sacred wisdom, then, 
is to be studied in the pages of Vedic litera- 
ture. 

Again, contemplation and spiritual communion, 
which the Vedic knowledge of God produces, consti- 
tute another principle of ' Hindu religion, which 
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Brahmism seeks to revive and embody. India has 
been the most meditative country in the world. 
Nowhere has there been intenser effort to realise by 
abstraction the Unseen. The Hindu nature is calm 
and deep/and loves the stillness of profound thought. 
This instinct finds expression in Yoga, 1 or communion, 
as expounded in such books as the Grita and Yoga- 
£astras; and these, therefore, are studied by the 
Brahma Sam&j, while in their public services, stated 
intervals are set apart for silent meditation. 

A third aspect of the Hindu religion is that of 
devotionslfervour, or Bhakti, (love of God,) which was 
brought into such prominence by the great Vaish- 
nava reformer Chaitanya, the apostle of ' faith' and 
€ love,' who appeared in Bengal in the 16th century, 
and for whose religious ecstasy and asceticism, 
Chandra Sen always cherished the warmest sym- 

. l Yoga, in arithmetic, means addition, and in religion it bears 
the same meaning. When a person enters into communion, he 
is said to be a Yogi, or one engaged in yoga. When the various 
aspects and attributes of Deity are brought together, God is 
contemplated in his totality, and this process is called dhydn. 
Yoga thus means the adding together of all the fragmentary 
ideas which men hold regarding the Supreme Being, so as to 
contemplate Him aright. In this light, the spirit of Yoga coin- 
cides with that of eclecticism. [See Sunday Mirror, May 9th, 
1880 : and for a full description of Yoga, as understood and 
expounded by Chandra Sen, see Appendix, where selections from 
his own work on Yoga — the last book of his published — will be 
found.] 

10 
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pathy. 1 This emotional element, connected with 
the worship of Krishna, nnfolds itself in the Bhdga- 
vata-pur&na, and in other Vaishnava writings. The 
tender piety and enthusiasm of this sect represent 
the popular element of the more spiritual Hinduism ; 
and their successful methods have charmed many of 
the Brahmos. Some of their forms of religious 
exercises, and many of their popular hymns, have 
been adopted in the Brahmic meetings. 

And this opens out an important side of the 
Brahmist movement ; one which is calculated to give 
it favour in the eyes of the people generally. It is 
necessary, therefore, to look at it a little closer. 

Hitherto, under the guidance of R&m Mohan Bai 
and Debendra N&th Tagore, Brahmism had been a 
religion rather for the thoughtful and philosophical, 
for the student of theologies and creeds ; it had 
been too abstract and erudite for the uncultured 
and restless multitude. This defect was observed, 

1 It has been remarked by a Brahmist writer that the specu- 
lations of Eohart, Tauler, and Nicholas of Basle, and the author 
of " Theologia Germanica," and the beautiful teachings of " The 
Imitation of Christ," can find a parallel only in the history of the 
Vaishnavas : and that if any modern sect of Christians, psycho- 
logically considered, can exercise any real influence upon the 
minds of the people of this country, it is " the ardent denomina- 
tion of Wesleyans, in whom the Hindu doctrine of the love of God 
finds the fairest representation." See the Theistic Annual 
of 1877. 
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and something easier and more practical became 
a necessity. No system of faith has ever been pro- 
pagated apart from the popular element of emo- 
tional fervour ; and this instrument, which had been 
used so effectively by Chaitanya, now becomes an 
important agency in Brahmism. 

The following brief account of this movement 
will be read with interest : — 

Maharshi Debendra Nath had taught it as a principle 
that ought to be followed by every devotee, that one should 
forego his drink and meals so long as he did not get a 
sight of or response from the Lord. His disciples of the 
new Church accepted that principle with ardour. A man 
indeed should go mad at the very idea of separation from 
the merciful Hari, the Hindu Saviour. This brought out 
two facts; one was the distracting sense of sin and un- 
worthiness, and the other a continued, unquenchable 
thirst for the Deity. The young Brahmos now began to 
congregate daily in the house of their minister (Chandra 
Sen), and had morning services which were conducted by 
him. A new world seemed to be opening itself before 
them — the world of devotion, sweet communion, and fresh 
thoughts. There was a sort of Divine fragrance everywhere 
about that room in the third story of his ancestral house 
in Colootolah. The minister's best and most original 
thoughts came to him in the midst of his devotion. Gradu- 
ally the services became sweeter, and soon the devotees 
required all the mediums and appliances for a melodious 
articulation of their sentiments. Among these the Sankir- 
tan (meaning ' united praise,' > inaugurated by Chaitanya, 
came upon them like a surprise. A few Yaishnava hymns 
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were sung,, and then the typical instrument Ehol was 
introduced. The advent of this antiquated, vulgarised 
symbol of Vaishnavaism cost the leader of the new party 
no little courage to welcome it as a means of national sal- 
vation. Many could not maintain their gravity at the sight 
of this ungainly instrument. But within a few days of its 
introduction, the people discovered there was music in it ; 
then that it could thrill and inspire, and lastly that it 
could rouse and madden people en masse. From that day 
to this the Khol is the most important accompaniment of 
our services. 1 

The enthusiastic feelings thus roused led on to 
the institution of an important festival of the Brah- 
mos, called the Brahmatsab, meaning s Rejoicing in 
the Lord/ This was indeed first held on Novem- 
ber 24th, 1866, and has since been celebrated every 
year in the Brahma Mandir, and at the anniversa- 
ries of branch Sam&jes, the festival lasting several 
days. They usually commence about sunrise, and 
continue till late in the evening, the whole day 
being spent more or less in religious exercises. The 
singing of hymns always forms a prominent part of 
the services. A few of these have been written by 
Brahmist ladies. They give expression to a sense 
of sin and weakness, and a thirsting after God. Miss 
Collet says of them :— 

There is a sweet mystical beauty in the poetry which 
is very fascinating, and which has won for them a well- 

1 The Liberal and the New Dispensation, Jan. 3rd, 1884. 
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deserved popularity. The metres are peculiar, and usually 
vary in the same hymn, and the wild recitative-like tunes 
are such as sorely task a European ear to apprehend and 
retain. 1 

The practice of singing such hymns in Brahmist 
processions, in the public streets, (Nagarhirtan,) 
which originated with Chaitanya, and was revived 
by the Brahmos in 1870 — Chandra Sen himself 
heading the band of singers — has become increas- 
ingly popular at their anniversary festivals. A 
similar practice has been adopted by some Native 
Christians in Bengal and elsewhere. 

Yet another emotional though different kind of 
current set in about the year 1875, in favour of 
Vairdgya — ' detachment* or asceticism — and is fully 
expounded in articles in the Indian Mirror for that 
year. A period of trial through which the leaders 
of the progressive party had passed, led to the 
desire for the attainment of a severer self -discipline 
and self-sacrifice. Though it has undoubtedly its 
dangerous side, the explanation of this movement, 
as offered by the leaders themselves,' should be ob- 
served. In the Theistic Annual, of January, 1876, 
Mr. Mozumdar says :— 

In justifying the mortification of the flesh, we never 
meant to introduce that spirit of false righteousness which 
makes a virtue of arbitrary and cruel acts of self-inflicted 

1 See Miss S. D. Collet's Historical Sketch, p. 18. (Calcutta. 
1873.) 
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sufferings. We meant a gradual and effective conquest of 
the carnal and passionate cravings that invariably stand 
in the way of religious progress. 

This doctrine has been largely preached in the 
provinces in North India by Mr. Sen's Mission- 
aries, and will always find acceptance in the true 
Hindu nature. 1 In 1876, this movement took a 
new and more definite form in the ' Classification 
of Devotees/ but this has been almost exclusively 
identified with Mr. Sen's branch of the Samaj. 
This classification is fourfold, and comprises yoga, 
or intense contemplative communion with the 
Divine Spirit ; bhakti, or love of God ; gydn, or 
study, research, and thought ; and seba or karma, 
the service of fellow-men. The yogi (one who 
cultivates yoga) lives in the spirit world, and aims 
at the subjugation of his. nature. The bhahta 
loses himself in intense love for God. The sebak 
delights in active deeds of benevolence. Special ini- 
tiative services are held for those who wish to enter 
the several departments. Into the fourth class we 
find Brahmic ladies have been initiated. 9 

1 It has been said that the whole institution of monasticism 
has the Hindu spirit and idea in it ; that the vows of purity, 
poverty, and obedience, are essentially Hindu in conception. 
Hence the high regard in which many missionaries of the Romish 
Church are held in the popular mind, for their simple and rigo- 
rous habits of personal life. See Theistic Annual of 1877. 

8 See Theistic Annual for 1877, and Indian Mirror, Feb* 27th, 
1876. 
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From what we have thus attempted to describe, 
it will be. seen that Brahmism has sought more 
or less to deepen its relations with Hinduism, by 
emphasising the Indian principles of wisdom, com- 
munion, and religious fervour ; and which may be 
severally classified with the names of the persons of 
the Hindu Triad ; Brahma being regarded as the 
essence of Wisdom; Siva of communion: and Vishnu 
of Love : the essence of Love being represented in 
Hinduism by two principles in the Deity, that of 
fatherhood, sonship, and friendship, and that of 
motherhood or protection. 

For some years past, it had been the aim of 
Chandra Sen, in particular, thus to idealise the 
principles of Hinduism, to spiritualise the symbols 
of India's faith, just as in the New Dispensation, as 
we shall see, he sought to Hindiiize Christianity, 
and to reconcile the truths of all religions. The 
ideal side of the old mythology fascinated him ; and 
he attempted to explain its inner sense. To him 
there was a philosophy of idol worship ; every idol 
representing an attribute of God. 

While fully admitting that mythology has a very 
true and valuable side in relation to religious ideas, 
and, in particular, to the great historical fact of 
redemption, and that idolatry itself is, at bottom, 
an effort to bring God near ; it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the great Brahmist leader, occupy- 
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ing the position lie did, was here treading on hazard- 
ous ground, as the more practical and radical 
Indian theists have not been slow to see ; and that, 
while worthily seeking to liberate the spiritual 
essence of Hinduism from its material forms, he was 
playing with dangerous toys, and virtually mislead- 
ing the popular mind which is unable to rise above 
prevailing superstition. But this accommodating 
spirit of compromise, common to all eclectic systems', 
and which appears in such extravagant proportions 
in the New Dispensation, has always constituted 
what is at once the strong and weak side of Hin- 
duism. It is this spirit that has vitiated its entire 
system, and which, inherited as it has been by the 
Brahmos, has so sadly hampered them in their 
search for truth. 

Unlike Hinduism, Christianity, while nobly tole- 
rant of erring minds, is, from its very nature, 
incapable of tolerating erroneous systems that have 
led so many souls astray; and has, therefore, in rela- 
tion to such systems, to assume an attitude of lofty 
isolation, while relying, like the sun and the pole, 
on inherent central and magnetic power. And so 
it would seem inevitable that the time must come, 
when Brahmism must break either with Hinduism 
or with Christianity. At the same time, it is un- 
questionable that the future religion of India, be 
it what it may, must be strongly coloured by the 
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national thoughts and feelings of the past; and 
while the strength of the Brahmist movement at 
present depends on its being able to make good the 
profession that it is the genuine development of 
that ancient faith of India which underlies the vast 
idolatrous overgrowth of the present day ; the spe- 
cial weakness of the claim of Christianity to become 
the religion of the country is due to its having 
grown up in conditions alien to the habits of Hindu 
thought and life. In order to succeed, it must 
either modify those habits, or be modified, to some 
extent, by them. 



11 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SECOND SCHISM : 
TH£ SADHARAN BRAHMA SAMAJ. 
Dubing the period referred to in the last chapter, 
and arising' naturally out of the bhakti movement, 
a tendency was manifesting itself among some of 
Chandra Sen's followers to express their gratitude 
for this new-found inspiration, indiscreetly, to apply 
to the person of their leader his own doctrine of 
' Great Men/ and to pay him, after the Eastern 
custom of prostration, something like superhuman 
honour. Similarly, two doctrines of considerable 
gravity began to be preached by Mr. Sen and his 
Missionaries, which awakened alarm in some mem- 
bers of the Sam&j : the doctrine of Adesa, or Divine 
command, and the doctrine of Bidhan, or Dispensa- 
tion. In 1873, Chandra Sen delivered a lecture on 
" Inspiration," (see Appendix) ; and the doctrine 
of Adeia would appear to be a development of the 
idea of Inspiration. 1 Sudden impulses of the soul, 
felt after prayer, and supported by certain events 
or signs, are interpreted as a Divine command. 9 
The following dialogue indicates the meaning : — 

Q. In what shape, then, O God Almighty, does Thy 
voice come to us F 

1 See upon this point Sivanath Sastri's New Dispensation and 
Bddh&ran Brahma Samdj, pp. 25, 66. 

9 This is not unlike the belief of that gallant soldier and irre- 
gular Christian — General Gordon. 
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A. As a clear communication of wisdom, as a quicken* 
ing influence, as an over-powering impulse, as a strange 
combination of events in life pointing to a lesson for guid- 
ance, as sudden awaking of the whole soul to a particular 
duty; as an apprehension of signs and indications ia 
nature, 1 

A striking application of this claim to Adesa and 
to a special inspiration, appears in connection with 
the marriage of Mr. Sen's daughter, to which we 
shall refer presently, and which gave rise to the 
protestant party that formed the third section of 
the Sam&j. 

It is not easy to discover how far Chandra Sen 

himself believed in his own special inspiration, and 

acquiesced in the honours paid him by some of his 

followers* In some of his public utterances, as well 

in a few recorded instances of his treatment of such 

overtures of personal adoration, there would seem to 

be a disposition on his part to accept the attribute of 

€ greatness ;' and then, again, he would emphatically 

disclaim it. As this is a subject that has attracted 

much attention, and one which must materially 

affect our estimate of the man, we give here, rather 

than in the Appendix, a quotation from a lecture 

delivered in 1879, entitled, "Am I an Inspired 

Prophet" t :— 

I will tell you what I think of myself ... I am among 
the sinners of the world, not among its saints* I am un~ 

1 Sunday Mirror, July 13th, 1879. 
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worthy to touch the shoes of the least of the world's pro- 
phets .... Then what am IP If I am not a prophet, I 
am a singular man. I am not as ordinary men are, and I say 
this deliberately .... My singularity began when I was 
fourteen years of age. I then abstained from animal food. 
. . . • After relating his spiritual contact with John 
the Baptist, Jesus, and Paul, he goes on to say : — For the 
last twenty years have I fought in the cause of God and of 
India. But men have attempted to prove that I have been 
guided by my own imagination, reason, and intellect. 
Under this conviction they have from time to time pro- 
tested against my proceedings. They should remember 
that to protest against the cause I uphold is to protest 
against the dispensations of God Almighty, the God of all 
Truth and Holiness. I will make no secret of this, for I 
believe that my life is identified with my mission, and that 
remonstrances and protests cannot make me swerve from 
it. The Lord will vindicate His truth, and the character 
of those who put their trust in Him I have in- 
dulged in egotism this evening . . • but it is only the 
pressure of public opinion that has brought me here to 
explain my character and conduct/ Am I a prophet P No. 
Am I a singular man P Yes. Can you wrest India from 
me P That is impossible. I hold my ground, and with my 
valiant coadjutors around me, I will hold the citadel of 
Truth, and will not give it up." (Delivered in the Town 
Hall, Calcutta, January 23r<£, 1879.) 

Again, in a striking and beautiful passage that 
occurs in a more recent lecture delivered in 1881, 
entitled, " We Apostles of the New Dispensation," 
(see Appendix), he says : — " A prophet's crown sits 
not on my head ; my place is at the feet of Jesus." 
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It is difficult to dismiss altogether the feeling— 
not unnatural in relation to a person in Chandra 
Sen's position — that as he became increasingly con- 
scious of his power as a teacher and a master, he 
should have conceived the idea of becoming the 
Chaitanya or the Nanak of modern Hinduism. 

However that may be, it is unquestionable that 
the whole power of the Samaj gradually passed into 
his hands ; anything like a constitutional or repre- 
sentative form of church government was wanting ; 
and there seemed a growing tendency to accept 
Mr. Sen's teaching as infallible truth ; thereby 
exalting human authority over independent convic- 
tion in matters of faith, and so depriving the Brah- 
mist movement of what had always been its boast, 
— contributing to the world-wide liberation of the 
human mind. 

This attitude created, as we have intimated, 
serious dissatisfaction among many of his followers ; 
and it only needed a spark to kindle the latent feel- 
ing into positive opposition. 

This was supplied by a social event fraught with 
the gravest issues. On the 6th March, 1878, Mr. 
Sen's daughter was married to the young Maharaja 
of Kuch Behar, on the eve of his departure to 
England. One of the greatest social and national 
benefits accruing from the Brahmist movement has 
been the stand it has taken against the evil prac- 
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tioe of early marriages. In the hard-won Native 
Marriage Act, passed, as we saw, for the relief of 
the Brahmos, the minimum age of the Hindu bride 
was laid down at 14 years, and that of the bride* 
groom at 18 years. And Mr. Sen's followers were 
therefore very naturally amazed, when he gave his 
sanction to a marriage in which both parties were 
under these ages. It was stated, however, in de- 
fence, that the marriage ceremony was only a formal 
betrothal, and that some months would elapse be- 
fore it would be consummated. Hindu idolatrous 
rites were also performed on the occasion ; but these, 
there can be little doubt, were clandestinely brought 
in by the old Hindu party, contrary to agreement, 
and met with Mr. Sen's emphatic protest. Through- 
out this unhappy strife, Mr. Sen behaved with be- 
coming dignity, though it would seem unquestion- 
able that he fell back for his main justification, on 
the doctrine of Adesa — on an alleged dispensation 
from heaven. That he manifested in this act of his 
life a weakness of judgment and conviction, there 
can be but one opinion ; and his influence conse- 
quently suffered as a reformer ; just as the subse- 
quent division in the Sam&j appears to have ruffled 
his spirit, and often embittered his life. 

For, this apparently compromising action of their 
leader, combined with a growing claim to personal 
inspiration and autocracy, led, on the 15th May, 
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1878, to a secession of most of his Calcutta follow- 
ers, who were supported by 29 Provincial Samdjes, 
and by the declared concurrence of 425 Brahmos 
and Brfihmic£s, together with the sympathy of 
Debendra N£th Tagore ; and the Sam&j was further 
split up into two branches, the offshoot calling it- 
self the Sddhdran or Universal Sam&j. 

This was the second schism : and the new depart- 
ure, so far as church government is concerned, 
•was no doubt a step in the right direction. One 
great danger to which the Brahmist movement, in 
common with similar movements, is exposed, is the 
development of the ' one man' system ; and it is a 
healthy sign when so much spirit, and independ- 
ence, and contention for the right, are at work 
among the people themselves. The new Society 
—-the S&dh&ran Sam&j — believes in constituted 
church government — Presbyterian rather than Con- 
gregational — as a safeguard against the growth of 
popery and priestcraft. It desires to be ruled, 
tiot by any one person, but by officers duly elected 
by their fellows. 1 

1 These officers are four in number, and are elected annually ; 
they act in conjunction with a general committee of forty 
members , also eleoted annually, and a certain number of repre- 
sentatives of Branch Sam&jes in the Mofussil j and this com- 
mittee, in its turn, appoints an executive of twelve persons for 
the year. 
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Social reform, however, appears to characterise, 
for the most part, this branch of the Sanaa j, while 
that of the late Chandra Sen has, in recent years, 
given greater prominence to religious development. 

The Sadharan Samaj, " ushered into existence," 
as one of its most accomplished leaders has said, 
"in the midst of a hurricane of agitation/' "has 
quietly and rapidly risen to the foremost place 
among the theistic churches of India. Chandra 
Sen's party has been more before the world, and 
the dazzling symbolism of the New Dispensation 
has thrown less conspicuous movements into the 
shade ; but this youngest and, in some respects, 
most vigorous of the three Samajes, has been grad- 
ually gathering power of organisation for real 
practical work. It has already built a large church, 
or Prayer Hall, in Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 
capable of accommodating 1,200 persons, and to- 
wards the cost of which some 40,000 Rupees have 
been subscribed. The foundation-stone was laid in 
January, 1879, eight months after the schism ; and 
the building was opened for public worship on 
January 22nd, 1881, with great rejoicings. 1 

1 In a ' Statement of Principles' which was read aloud on that 
occasion, in three languages — English, Bengali, and Urdu — it 
was stated that — " Men or women, old or young, wise or igno- 
rant, rich or poor, all classes will meet here as brethren to 
worship Him who is the author of our Salvation. This great, 
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Several useful institutions flourish in connection 
with this branch of the Sam&j ; such as the Sangat 
Sabhd, or United Society, originally started by 
Chandra Sen, and which holds a weekly conversa- 
tional meeting for spiritual progress : the Students' 
Weekly Service : the Students' Prayer Meeting : 
the Theological Institution, for lectures and dis- 
cussions : the Theistic Philanthropic Society, which 
seeks by means of a Night school and house visita- 
tion, to promote the moral education and improve- 
ment of working men : the Br&hmicd Sam&j, for 
Brahmist ladies, and the Bengal Ladies' Associa- 
tion, intended for the union of lady members and 

holy, Supreme God shall alone he worshipped here, to the 
exclusion of every created person or thing ... It shall ever he 
the aim and endeavour of Brahmism to enable all who thirst 
after righteousness to know God who is the Life of our life, and 
to worship Him direct . . . No man or class of men shall he 
here regarded as the eleot or favourites of God, and the rest of 
mankind as lost to that favour ... It shall he the object of all 
our preachings and discourses in this place to teach men and 
women to love God, to seek piety, to hate sin, to grow in devo- 
tion and spirituality, to promote purity amongst men and women, 
to uproot all social evils, and to encourage virtuous deeds . . . 
Kay this Hall ever remain a refuge and resting place for all the 
weary sojourners of this world. May the sinner here find con- 
solation and hope. May the weak be strengthened, and may all 
who hunger and thirst find food and drink for their souls. With 
this hope and prayer we dedicate this Hall in the name of the 
one True God. May He help and guide us. Amen. 11 

12 
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non-members. This last institution, established 
in August, 1879, is a worthy effort on the part of 
the women themselves towards female improvement ; 
and is carried on by means of regular meetings 
for prayer, for the reading of papers and for dis- 
cussion, and by popular lectures given by gentle- 
men. The Sadharan Samaj has also possessed a 
valuable auxiliary in its City School for the higher 
education of boys, started in Calcutta, in 1879, by 
Babu A. M. Bose — the late President of this Samaj, 
and a wrangler of the University of Cambridge— 
and which, two years later, was converted into a 
College. This institution, which is managed by a 
committee of seven leading Brahmos, has been most 
successful from the first. A similar flourishing 
institution — a Boarding school for Brahmist girls- 
exists, which trains them for the university exam- 
inations, and has already sent forth a few 'girl 
graduates/ 

In addition to a Bengali and an English poli- 
tical and scientific weekly newspaper— originally 
the Brahmo Public Opinion, started in March, 1878, 
and now Bengal Public Opinion — there is The 
Indian Messenger, a weekly organ devoted to 
religious, social, and educational topics, .and edited 
by Pandit Sivanath Sastri, M. A., and also a 
monthly magazine for ladies, and one for children. 

In one important respect, the Sadharan Samaj 
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has shown the most inclination to sever itself 
completely from idolatry; for there are a larger 
number of Anusthanic Brahmos connected with 
this branch than with either of the other two. The 
Anusthwns, or Hindu domestic rites, performed at 
births, marriages, deaths, and on other occasions, 
are all interwoven with idolatrous invocations, so 
that a consistent Brahmo must forego these rites, 
as well as eschew all temple-worship and idolatrous 
feasts, and must have Brahmic amisthdns or rites 
performed in their place. The first introduction of 
one of these reformed rites into Hindu society took 
place, we believe, in the year 1846, on the 
occasion of the death in England of Dvaraka N&th 
Tagore. His son, Debendra N&th, the then leader 
of the Adi Sam&j, conducted the Srdddha, or 
funeral obsequies of the deceased, in a mono- 
theistic manner, free from all idolatrous ceremonies ; 
an act which aroused the strongest opposition from 
his orthodox friends, and which deserves the 
highest commendation as being the first brave step 
towards subsequent reforms. Again, in January, 
1863, we find Chandra Sen rejecting the usual 
Hindu rites, and celebrating the ndma-karcma, or 
name-giving ceremony, of his first-born son — which 
takes place on the tenth or twelfth day after birth—- 
according to Brahmic ritual. This was the first 
introduction of such reform within the circle of 
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his family ; and we are told that all the members, 
young and old, straightway left the house, except 
his mother, a devout and orthodox Hindu lady, 
who held, with a mother's instincts, that "no 
religious or caste considerations should stand in 
the way of maternal affection." 

This radical social reformation has steadily made 
way ; till now it is part of the constitution of 
the Sidh&ran Sam&j, that none but those "who 
have entirely discarded idolatry and caste in their 
private lives," i.e. Anusthdnic Brahmos, " can be 
office-bearers, ministers, missionaries, or members 
of the Executive Committee of the Sam&j." 1 Accord- 
ing to a census taken in September, 1880, by the 
S&dh&ran Sam&j, there were 514 adult Anusthdnic 
Brahmos — or 'full members* — in all India. 

Much has been done by this branch for the 
diffusion of Brahmism. Candidates for Mission 
work are trained by what is called a Mission 
Committee ; and having obtained a certificate, they 
go out preaching for one year as € probationers/ 
The Executive Committee of the Sam&j undertake 
the maintenance of the Missionaries' families, and 
the education of their children. The first four 
Missionaries were publicly set apart in January, 
1880, when an impressive € Charge' was addressed 

1 See Sivanath S&strf's pamphlet, p. 106 : where the most 
complete account of the Sddharan Samaj is to be found. 
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to them in the name of the Executive Committee. 1 
Their most prominent Missionary is Pandit 
Sivan&th S&stri, M.A., the able author of The New 
Dispensation and the Sddhdran Brahma Samdj. 
In addition to this organised work, many persons 
engaged in secular occupations, including several 
Calcutta students, undertake preaching tours, 
and other means for spreading their faith. The 
number of Sddhdran Samdjes in Bengal is now 
about ninety ; and a few others, either affiliated or 
independent, exist in other parts of India. 

We have now glanced at the rise and progress 
of the three sections of the Brahma Samdj : the 
original Am SamAj, founded in 1830, by Rim 
Mohan Rai, and fostered by Debendra N&th 
Tagore ; the SamXj of India, organised in 1866, by 
the secession of Chandra Sen ; and the Sadh^ean 
SamAj, formed in 1878, by a further secession, from 
the Sam&j of India. In 1877, there were connected 
with the three branches, 107 Sam&jes in India, 
of which 61 were in Bengal; in 1879, there were 
130 Sam&jes ; and at the present time, 1884, there 
are 173 Sam&jes, with some 1,500 enrolled mem- 
bers, and about 8,000 adherents throughout the 
country. 

We will here give the reader an idea of the 

1 See the Sadharan Samaj Annual Report for 1880. 
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leading religious principles to which the Brahmos 
subscribe, and which, with very slight modifications, 
apply alike to all three sections. 

The following is the original ' Covenant of the 
Adi Samaj/ which still stands accepted by every 

Brahmo in India. 
{a) God alone existed in the beginning, and He 
created this universe. 

(b) He is intelligent, infinite, benevolent, eternal, 
Governor of the universe, all-knowing, omnipresent,. 
Refuge of all, devoid of limbs, immutable, alone, 
without a second, all-powerful, self-existent, and 
beyond comparison. 

(c) By worshipping Him, and Him alone, we can attain 
* the highest good in this life and in the next. 

(d) To love him, and to do the works He loves, consti- 
tute His worship. 

' By declaring my belief in the above-mentioned four 
fundamental principles of Brahmism, I accept it as 
my faith.' 

The more amplified principles of the Sddhdran 

Samdj are these :— 

1. There is pnly one God, who is the Creator, Preserver, 
and Saviour of the world. He is a spirit, infinite in 
wisdom, love, justice, and holiness; omnipotent, 
eternal, and blissful. 

2. The human soul is immortal, and capable of infinite 
progress, and is responsible to God for its doings. 

3. God must be worshipped in spirit and truth. Divine 
worship is necessary for attaining true felicity and 

salvation. 
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4. Love to God, and carrying out His will in all the 
concerns of life, constitute true worship. 

5. Prayer and dependence on God, and a constant real- 
ization of His presence are the means of attaining 
spiritual strength. 

6. No created object is to be worshipped as God, nor 
any person or book to be considered as infallible, and 
the sole means of salvation. 

7. The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 

8. God rewards virtue, and punishes sin. His punish- 
ments are remedial and not eternal, 

9. Cessation from sin, accompanied by sincere repen- 
tance, is the only atonement for it ; and union with 
God in wisdom, goodness, and holiness, is true 
salvation. 

To the distinctive principles or creed of the 
New Dispensation, vre shall refer hereafter. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE DIVINE MOTHER : AND THE ORIENTAL CHRIST. 
We have now briefly to trace the steps by which 
Keshab Chandra Sen gradually ascended to the 
commanding position of Leader and Apostle of the 
' New Dispensation.' The secession of the more 
sober and less submissive spirits removed the 
element of restraint that had been healthily exer- 
cised in the Samaj, and left him unfettered to 
work out his pet ideas. The remarkable develop- 
ment that followed was in the direction of Indian 
mysticism ; and aimed at an amalgamation of 
Hinduism and Christianity. 

About the time of the schism referred to in the 
last chapter, and when a high degree of prophetic ■ 
inspiration was being vested in Chandra Sen, he 
himself made much of his mystic communion with 
the ancient prophets of the world. It would be 
interesting to know how far, at this period of his 
life, he had become influenced by the writings of 
Swedenborg, copies of which had -been presented to 
him in England. With many of the doctrines of 
the New Church he expressed much sympathy; 
and from Swedenborg himself, whom he recognised 
as a great teacher, he would appear to have derived 
some of that inspiration which bore him on into 
the weird mystic world. As this sympathy with 
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mysticism grew, leading him to listen with Quaker 
reverence to the ' inner voice/ he naturally gave 
up study, and cut himself off from communion with 
contemporaneous minds ; burying himself in a dead 
past rather than busying himself in the living 
present ; a fact which of itself accounts for much 
of his later aberrations. This sentiment crystal- 
lised into an article of belief, under the head of 
* communion of prophets and saints' — which, it 
is easy to see, might become the germ of saint- 
worship and intercession — and it became a part of 
his creed. 

Another doctrine, familiar to Hinduism — that of 
the Motherhood of God, held as a correlative truth 
with that of His Paternity, and one which seems to 
have been a favourite and comforting thought in 
Mr. Sen's last days— was also publicly proclaimed, 
by means of inscriptions on flags, and in hymns 
chanted in street processions. 1 

1 This idea of the Motherhood of God, which, in the attempt- 
ed synthesis of the New Dispensation, may be regarded as 
expressing a religious want which the Romish Church has 
recognised but erroneously supplied, is one which has attracted 
a few Western thinkers, and has been set forth somewhere by 
the Rev. John Pulsford in words, we have seen quoted in a 
Brahmist paper. It is an idea which the Brahmos maintain 
is calculated to produce a revolution in the Eastern idea of 
woman. It is taken from Hinduism. Vishnu, the second person 
in the Hindu Triad, and the embodiment of the 'principle of 

13 
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Jesus Christ is again publicly accepted as the 
greatest prophet and reformer; as a " power," 
" a tremendous moral force," which has " laid 
firm hold of the Indian heart," and which " rules 
British India." 

love, is worshipped in a twofold light, as father and friend in 
Hari, and as mother and guardian in the numerous personifi- 
cations of Sakti, or Force, snch as Mdtrik&s, ' divine mothers/ 
and Yoginis, 'goddesses endowed with magical powers. 9 This 
devotion to the female principle in the deity — which in the 
symbolic Tantras of the Hindus frequently tends towards 
licentiousness, — is enthusiastically manifested in the Durga Puja 
of Bengal, an autumn festival which, in its social aspect, 'is to 
Hindus what Christmas is to Christians. Friends and families 
reunite after long separation. Music and merriment and kind- 
ness abound. The heavenly mother is supposed to come down 
once a year to the homes of her children, and to receive 
their worship and their gifts* She is the goddess of the 
household (Lahshmi) bestowing blessing and prosperity; the 
Madonna of the Hindus, identified with all that is tender and 
forgiving. The Brahmos have accepted this national sentiment 
of Hinduism, and frequently address God as ' Mother,' in their 
prayers. 

The following remarkable proclamation from " India's Mother" 
appeared in The 8unday Mirror of Deo. 14th, 1879, written 
without doubt by Mr. Sen : — 

To all my soldiers in India, my affectionate greeting. Believe 
that this proclamation goeth forth from heaven in the name and 
with the love of your mother, and carry out. its behests like 
loyal soldiers. I have chosen India to show unto all nations the 
workings of my special providence in accomplishing national 
redemption. The British Government is my government. The 
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While a manifest advance now becomes notice- 
able in Chandra Sen's spiritual conception of 
Christ's person'and mission, as will be pointed out 
hereafter, we have here to observe the promi- 
nence given to the Asiatic character of Christ. 
He is presented to the people as the true Yogi, 
who would help them more than any one else to 
realise their national idebl of Yoga, or communion. 
As early as 1866, it had been said that " in Christ 
we see the grandeur of which Asiatic nature is 
snsceptible," and that " his religion is entitled to 
our peculiar regard as an altogether oriental 
affair." 1 And after an interval of thirteen years, 
during which time his thought had been quietly 
maturing, he says, in the wonderful lecture he 
delivered in 1879, on "India asks,. Who is 
Christ ?" s that " England has sent unto us, after 
all, a Western Christ." And he adds : — 

But recall to your minds the true Asiatic Christ, 

Brahma Samaj is my Church. . . My daughter, Queen Victoria, 
I have ordained and set over the country to rule its people. . . • 
Tell all people to come direct to me, without a mediator or 
intercessor, and accept me as their mother. The influence of 
the earthy mother at home, and of the queen mother at the 
head of the government, will raise the hearts of my Indian 
children to the Supreme Mother . . . . 

India's Mother. 
1 Lecture on " Jesus Ghrist : Europe and Asia." 

8 See Appendix. 
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carrying on the work of redemption among his own people. 
Behold, he cometh to us in his loose flowing garment, 
his dress and features altogether oriental, a perfect Asiatic 
in everything. Watch his movements, and you will find 
genuine orientalism in all his habits and manners, — in his 
up-rising and down-sitting, his going forth and his coming 
in, his preaching and ministry, his very language and 
style and tone . . . Surely Jesus is our Jesus. 

Again, in the same lecture, after pointing out 
how " Asiatics appreciate and accept the spirit and 
ethics of Christ" — his rules of forgiveness, meek- 
ness, poverty, and asceticism — and how the "doctrine 
of man's identity with the Godhead — absorption in 
the Deity — is India's creed," and that " through 

this idea India will- reach Christ," he says : — 

Behold ! Christ cometh to us as an Asiatic in race, as a 
Hindu in faith, as a kinsman and a brother, and he 
demands your heart's affection. He comes to fulfil and 
perfect that religion of communion for which India has 
been panting, as the hart panteth after the water-brooks. 
Yes, after long centuries shall this communion be perfect- 
ed through Christ. For Christ is a true Yogi, and he 
will surely help us to realise our fiational ideal of a Yogi. 
India must, therefore, honour him . . . The devout Christ, 
like your Yogis and Bishis, lived a life of sweet devotion, 
and loved to dwell always in the Supreme Spirit ... In 
accepting him, therefore, you accept the spirit of a devout 
Yogi, and a loving Bhakta, the fulfilment of your national 
scriptures and prophets. 

Here, then,, we see the side of Christ's life and 
character which possesses a peculiar fascination for 
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the East, and we have presented " The Oriental 
Christ" of the New Dispensation. 1 And strange and 
extravagant as much connected with this remark- 
able system will appear, it will be only natural 
if, through sentiments and ideas such as these, 
India should, as Chandra Sen says, ultimately 
"reach Christ." Western Christians, it is held, 
are deficient in transcendental spirituality, silent 
meditation, and asceticism ; and it is not so much 
the historical, physical, miraculous, theological 
Christ of the ' Hard Church* of the West that will 
conquer India's heart, but rather the simple, 
homely, poetic, ascetic, and loving side of the 
Prophet of the East that will first gain admission. 
His austere poverty, his tender love of healing, 
his self-sacrifice, his fasting, his temptation, his 
lonely vigils, his prayers on mountain tops, his 

1 In a lecture delivered about the same time, at Naini Tal, 
he say 8 : — 

" It is not the Christ of the Baptists, nor the Christ of the 
Methodists, but the Christ sent by God, the Christ of love and 
meekness, of truth and self-sacrifice, whom the world delights 
to honour. If you say we must renounce our nationality, and 
all the purity and devotion of Eastern faith, for sectarian and 
Western Christianity, we shall say most emphatically, No. It 
is our Christ, Asia's Christ, you have come to return to us. The 
East gratefully and lovingly welcomes back her Christ. But we 
shall not have your Christianity which suits not the spirit of the 
East. Our religion is the religion of harmony." 
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idealism, his self-immersion in the Deity — these 
constitute the Eastern conception of the Son of Man. 

" Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervour of Thy prayer ; 
The desert Thy temptations knew, 
Thy conflict and Thy victory too." 

Such lines of the Christian poet will strike a 
chord in the religious nature of the East, when 
more familiar and, perhaps, more exalted strains 
will fail to charm. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
KESHAB CHANDRA SEN, AND THE NEW DISPENSATION. 

It was in the beginning of the year 1881, that the 
most remarkable of all the evolutions of Chandra 
Sen's religious genius appeared in definite form. 
And it will be in connection with this latest phase 
of Brahmisni, which, as we shall see, centres so 
closely in his personality, that anything like canon- 
ization or prophet-worship, if such should be 
accorded him, will arise ; while history will rather 
judge him by that real and normal work in the 
cause of theism which he achieved years before his 
death, and which will continue to transmit . its 
effects among an ever-widening circle of his 
countrymen, long after the singular phenomena of 
his visionary years shall have melted away. 

On the 22nd January, 1881, he delivered in 
Calcutta a lecture, entitled, " We Apostles of the 
New Dispensation," (See Appendix 1 ), in which he 
made the following startling announcement : — 

We* have seen the light of a New Dispensation. Asia, 
mother of many dispensations, has given birth to another 
child, and its. birth-festival shall be celebrated amid great 
rejoicings. 

1 In order to understand the subject, the 'Selections' from 
this Lecture should be read, as should be done in other cases 
where reference is made in the text to certain lectures. 
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He then proceeds to explain what this "new 
gospel" is. We introduce here, for the sake of 
clearness, a few sentences. 

I say it stands upon the same level with the Jewish dis- 
pensation, the Christian dispensation, and the Yaishnava 
dispensation through Chaitanya. It is a divine Dispensa- 
tion, fully entitled to a place among the various dispensa- 
tions and revelations of the world ... Its distinguishing 
feature is its immediacy, its denial of a mediator. . . God 
is with us ... A word of praise I must also offer unto 
the blessed Son of God, for he too has made me what 
I am. His sacrificial blood really given unto a wicked 
world, has gone into my very life-blood .... Besides 
immediacy, there is another characteristic which distin- 
guishes it from all other religions. It is inclusive, 
while they are more or less exclusive. They exclude each 
other. But this includes all religions. ... Its life is its 
unity. ... If the New Testament follows the Old in the 
line of logical sequence, the New Dispensation follows as 
necessarily all the old dispensations which have gone 
before it. . . . Did not Jesus predict and foreshadow a fuller 
dispensation of light and grace ... in the direct inspira- 
tion of the Comforter or Holy Spirit P ... It also aims at 
synthesis, and it aims at subjectivity. . . . True worship 
is not completed till the worshipper's nature is converted 
so as to partake of the nature of Divinity. . . . The Christ 
of the New Dispensation is an indwelling power, a living 
spirit, a fact of consciousness. . . . Show that your life is 
his life, and your character his character. . . . We Hindus 
are specially endowed with, and distinguished for, the 
yoga faculty, which is nothing but this power of spiritual 
communion and absorption. ... If you have the true 
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Christ in you, all truth, whether Jew or Gentile, Hindu or 
Christian, will pour into you through him, and you will be 
able to assimilate the wisdom and righteousness of each 
sect and denomination. . . . Fling away the sectarian's 
small Christ, and let us be one in the large Christ of all 
ages and creeds. 

Strange as the eccentricities of this " new gospel" 
are, it can scarcely be called c another gospel/ 
when it desires to connect itself with the Christian 
Dispensation ; when it regards " all truth" as 
centring in Christ ; and when it seeks to appro- 
priate Him, however imperfectly apprehended, as 
its " indwelling power" and vital point of union. In 
criticising its defects, let us not overlook the deeply 
significant fact that, whereas at an earlier period of 
the history of the Sam&j, the name of Christ was 
systematically excluded, it now becomes familiar as 
the name that is to be above every other name — the 
name that is to give rise to " no war or discord, but 
peace on earth and good-will among men." 

We now proceed to describe the ceremonial side 
of this New Dispensation. 

On the evening of the annual festival held on the 
Sunday following the delivery of the lecture just 
referred to, Chandra Sen and twelve of the most 
earnest of the residue of his little band, whom he 
called ' Apostles/ after the manner of the Sikhs, 
unfurled the flag of the Nava Bidhdn, or New Dis- 
pensation, which signified a special manifestation 

14 
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of Divine providence for the salvation of humanity* 
As far back as 1866; we find him saying in his 
lecture on " Great Men," that " in the established 
economy of Providence special dispensations" are 
needed, " to meet the pressing wants of humanity ;" 
and we must give him credit for firmly believing 
that his New Dispensation was demanded by con- 
flicting creeds and party strife, and by the moral 
and atheistic condition of the world. In particular, 
did he regard it as a God-sent protest against scepti- 
cism and infidelity. " Your brothers and sisters," 
he says, addressing his apostles, " are sinking into 
the sea of atheism and impiety. How can you be 
at ease when you see all this ?" This testimony 
bravely borne by the Brahmist movement all along 
to God and spiritual realities, in a materialistic age, 
may well outweigh, in the estimate of every pious 
mind, many of its defects and shortcomings. 

Upon a small table covered with crimson cloth 
were arranged the four principal scriptures of the 
world — the Hindu, Buddhistic, Mussalman, and 
Christian. The silk banner, " crimson with the blood 
of martyrs," which, fastened to a silver pole, was 
fixed in the front of "the pulpit of the Mandir, 
signified the declaring of the war with evil, and 
the proclamation of the kingdom of God. 1 

1 See Sunday Mirror, Jan. 30th, 1881. 
The following is the Creed of the New Dispensation, which 
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The New Dispensation, thus inaugurated with 
much ceremony, is described as a synthesis of all 
religious systems ; the stage on which God may be 
worshipped under all His varying aspects. Each 
ancient religion is a precious jewel, but Brahmism 
is the thread that strings them ail. 

Thus, on one of the festive days, closely following 

would seem to "have superseded the more elaborate * Thirty-nine 
Articles,' published in 1879 :— 

.One God, one Scripture, one Church. 

Eternal Progress of the Soul. 

Communion of Prophets and Saints. 

Fatherhood and Motherhood of God ; 

Brotherhood of man and Sisterhood of woman. 

Harmony of Knowledge and Holiness, Love and Wort j 

Yoga and Asceticism in their highest development. 

Loyalty to Sovereign. 
And among the numerous objects in vjew, we give the follow- 
ing:— 

1 To reduce the truths of all scriptures to one eternal and un- 
written scripture. To found Christ's kingdom of heaven. To kill 
idolatry -by taking its life and spirit out of it. To explain the 
mystery of the Trinity, and to show Unity in Trinity. To 
reconcile ancient faith and modern science. To reconcile pure 
Christianity and pure Hinduism. To turn men's hearts from 
physical to moral miracles. To make science supersede super- 
naturalism. To preach Christ as the Son of God, as the Logos 
in all prophets before and after him. To put down all manner 
©f sin, and promote all manner of purity by the power of prayer. 
With these objects in view, it may well claim to be the largest 
generalisation yet known in the region of man's knowledge ; the 
largest induction hitherto made in the world of spirit. 
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the inauguration, the Hindu Hari, or saviour, was 
invoked, and the Brahmos, in imitation of th.Q fol- 
lowers of Chaitanya, joined the " Mystic Dance," 
with banners and music, chanting his name, in 
company with ancient prophets and scriptures, with 
scientist, ascetic, and poet, " inebriated with the 
new wine of the New Dispensation." 

Similarly, on another occasion, in imitation of 
the ancient Aryan worship, and in honour of Agni, 
the God of Fire, the Hindu Homa, resembling the 
P&rsi Hoama, or Fire-sacrifice, was performed, and 
regarded as the ceremony of vanquishing tempta- 
tion. 1 

In like manner the Hindu Arati (offering) cere- 
mony, or ( evening meal/ was performed, accom- 
panied with the burning of incense, waving of 

1 This was celebrated on June 7th, 1881. A blazing fire was 
made of fuel and clarified butter, and the " brilliant Agni" 
was invoked, after which a prayer was offered to God. Its 
significance is thus described : — " It was typical of the slaying 
of carnal propensities. It involved the ideas, successively, of 
Christ's Temptation, Buddha's Temptation, the Hindu Rishi's 
Horn, and the Parsi's blazing Fire in the temple. The chief 
idea in it was, " Get thee behind me, Satan." The Horn signifies 
the burning up of carnality — the six Bvpus in the blazing fire of 
divine holiness — and marks the turning point in the Hf e of every 
disciple of Christ, when the negative or destructive work of 
Banotification is done, before entering upon the positive side, 
which is the attainment of new life through Baptism" [The 
Neiv Dispensation, June 9th, 1881.] 
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candles, numerous musical instruments, and the 
chanting of the Arati hymn. 

But the rites of foreign churches were also intro- 
duced, and blended with those of Hinduism. Prom 
Christianity, the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 1 

1 The Eucharistio ceremony is thus described in the first 
number of The New Dispensation, March 23rd, 1881. 

Jesus ! Is the sacramental rite meant only for those nations 
that are in the habit of taking bread and wine ? Are the Hindus 
precluded from partaking of the Holy Eucharist P Wilt thou cut 
us off because we are rice-eaters and teetotallers p That cannot 
. be. Spirit of Jesus that cannot be. Both unto Europe and Asia 
thou hast said, eat my flesh and drink my blood. Therefore 
the Hindu shall eat thy flesh in rice, and drink thy blood in pure 
water, so that the Scripture might be fulfilled in this land. 
Accordingly, on Sunday, March 16th, the ceremony of adapting 
the sacrament to Hindu life was performed with due solemnity, in 
accordance with the principles above set forth. The Hindu 

apostles of Christ gathered after prayer in the dinner hall, and sat 

* 

upon the floor, upon the bare ground. Upon a silver-plate was 
rice, and in a small goblet was water, and there were flowers 
and leaves around both. The minister, Mr. Sen, read the follow- 
ing verses from Luke 22nd : — 

" And he took bread and gave thanks, and brake it and gave 
unto them, saying, This is my body which is given for you. This 
do in remembrance of me." 

" Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the 
new testament in my blood which is shed for you." 

A prayer was then offered, asking the Lord td bless the sacra- 
mental rice and water : — 

" Touch this rice and this water, O Holy Spirit, and turn 
their grossly material substance into sanctifying spiritual forces, 
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and the rite of Baptism 1 were taken, and adapted 
with due solemnity to Hindu life : and with the 

that tliey may, upon entering our system, be assimilated to it, as 
the flesh and blood of all the saints, in Christ Jesus. Satisfy the 
hanger and thirst of our souls with the rich food and drink thou 
hast placed before us. Invigorate us with Christ-force, and 
nourish us with saintly life.™ 

The Lord blessed the rice and He blessed the water. And these 
were then served in small quantities to those around, and men 
ate and drank reverently, and the women and children also ate 
and drank, and they blessed God, the God of prophets and. saints. 

1 This ceremony, which took place on June 12th, in the 
tank in Mr. Sen's garden, symbolised the new birth. It followed 
the Homa ceremony. Fire killed and consumed the old man ; 
Baptism evolved the new man. It is described in The New Dis- 
pensation, June 16th, 1881, from which we select the following : — 

It was near midday, the torrid sun burning overhead, when the 
minister addressed his people : — " Beloved brethren, we have 
come into the land of the Jews, and we are seated on the bank 
of the Jordan. Let them that have eyes see. Verily, verily, her© . 
was the Lord Jesus baptized eighteen hundred years ago." . . . 
He then prayed, " O thou great Varuna, Water of life . . . thou 
art not God but the Lord is in thee .... All the sacred streams 
in the land are greatly revered by the people. . . . And Jesus too 
magnified thee, and he praised thee as none ever did before." . . . 

The minister read the whole of Matthew iii? "In those days 
came John the Baptist preaching in the wilderness of Judaea," Ac. 
He explained the true secret of Baptism thus : — " Why did Jesus 
plunge into the water of the river P Because he saw the water 
was full of God. .' . . he dipped into Divinity. . . . and straight- 
way the Holy Spirit overhead announced his acceptance by God 
as His * beloved Son.' " The minister annointed himself with 
flower-oil, and went down into the water, . . . and prayed, . . 
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view of celebrating the c Communion of Saints/ 
€€ a room in Mr. Sen's house was transformed into 
an historical site in Palestine, Greece, Arabia, and 
India," and subjective pilgrimages were made to 
the shrines of distinguished teachers, such as Moses, 
Muhammad, Socrates, Chaitanya, where the effort 
was made by the imagination to restore the great 
man's Hfe and surroundings, and elucidate the true 
meaning of his work. 

Prom the Church of Kome, the vows of continence 
and poverty 1 were borrowed, as also the rite of the 
canonization of the saints : while Comtism lent 

" God, my Father. . . • convert this water into the water of 
grace and holiness that I may be immersed in life everlasting. 
Hay thy beloved Son abide in my soul ! May John the Baptist 
be here to administer unto me the sacred rite ! And may thy 
Holy Spirit hover over my head, and inspire me !" Thus saying, 
he thrice immersed himself, saying, " Glory unto the Father," 
" Glory unto the Son," " Glory unto the Holy Ghost." To 
magnify the Three-in-One, he dipped once more, saying, 
" Blessed be Sat-Cit-Ananda ! (the Trinity of Brahmanical philo- 
sophy), Truth, Wisdom, and Joy, in One." 

1 The New Dispensation, April 21st, 1881, says : — On the 15th 
March, the Apostles of the New Dispensation were duly admit- 
ted into the Apostolic Order. As the Vow of Poverty is essential 
to admission to the holy order, the minister (Mr. Sen) appeared 
as a candidate for it, on behalf of himself and his brother- 
apostles. The first ceremony. . . . was the washing of feet. • 
Subsequently, there was the presentation of a stick and a scrip, 
both national symbols of mendicancy. ... 

Mr. Mozumdar, in his Address delivered in America on 
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its system of dedicating each day of the week and 
year to a special cultus. 1 

To the practical Western mind, this t( wonderful 
solvent which fuses all dispensations into a new 
chemical compound" is, to say the least, scarcely in- 
telligible. Orthodox Hinduism is indeed " a vast 
and mighty absorbent ;" but this latest phase of 
sublimised Hinduism, which professes to have re- 
solved all churches and all worship into " a scientific 
unity," has a higher capacity still. 

" Protestantism in India," observes : — " Poverty in India is not 
considered a curse. In England, I find poverty a shameful 
reproach, a social and moral leprosy. . . . But in India, and 
throughout the East, the cry is, Blessed are the poor. Poverty 
has been the sacred badge of our learned men and pious saints. . • 
So apostolic simplicity, self-denial, indifference to earthly goods, 
have formed an invariable feature of our religious revivals." 

Another order — that of * Ascetic Householder' — was also insti- 
tuted some time later. Five men were admitted into it. They 
were men of the world, attending office, and yet wishing to act 
on the ascetic principle of self-surrender. The Bidhan Bank 
is connected with this order. The earnings of the ascetics are 
placed in the sanctuary, and after being blessed, are deposited 
in the Bank. [See The New Dispensation, Jan. 29th, 1882.] 

It may also be mentioned here that on Oct. 29th, 1882, Mr. 
Sen and his wife took the vow of Spiritual Marriage. The cere- 
mony is described as " most solemn and awful.'* Particulars of 
this vow will be found in one of Mr. Sen's last works — " The 
New Samhita." (Brahmo Tract Society, Calcutta.) 

1 With a view to further popularising the $Tew Dispensation, 
it was enacted as a drama on September 16th, 1882. 
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At the same time, the Western mind should be 
prepared to do full justice to the Oriental mind, so 
far as the interpretation of the Bible is concerned ; 
for many of its doctrines and institutions will 
necessarily appear in another light to the Hindu, 
whose modes of thought and type of civilisation are 
so different from our own. How far Christian 
teachers should seek more than they have done to 
interpret the Bible and to present Christianity in a 
way that may best harmonise with Eastern idiosyn- 
crasies and customs, is itself a question that has 
not received the consideration it deserves. We 
are often told by the people around us that our 
religion will do for us> but that theirs is the best 
for them; and our Western way of presenting 
Christianity has perhaps more to do with this 
than we suppose. We are now beginning to hear, 
as we have seen, of the t€ Oriental Christ ;" and 
there is a disposition, among the Brahmists, at 
least, to take kindly to an Orientalised Christ- 
ianity. We see this in, what appear to us, the 
strange extravagancies of the New Dispensation. 
But should we quarrel with those who strive to 
conform to the spirit of Christ's instructions rather 
than to the letter — in the matter, e. g., of the Lord's 
Supper f The important question after all is, what 
was the spiritual truth Christ designed to teach 

His followers in that sacred ordinance ? To insist 

15 
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on a literal and universal celebration by c bread J 
and ' wine/ is likely to deprive it of its true and 
primary significance among a people whose € staff 
of life* is rice, and who do not indulge in wine. 
Had Christ lived in India, and instituted the ordi- 
nance in this country, it is not to be supposed He 
would have chosen bread, which is unknown to the 
mass of the people, as the element designed to re- 
present the dependence of the soul on Him as the 
Maintainer of its life. 

It is not in this direction, then, that we are pre- 
pared to criticise the New Dispensation ; but rather 
in its attempted amalgamation of religions that 
cannot live side by side, and whose fusion could 
never bring together and unite their several votaries. 

The one fascinating idea that took possession 
of Chandra Sen's mind was the unification of 
all religions ; the grand problem of his life was 
to establish a universal harmony; and there is 
little doubt that when he died, he believed his 
system would yet embrace the world. In the 
New Dispensation the effort is made, by means of 
mystic symbolism, to realise this unity. The pre- 
liminary work was to be done in India, as a base 
for further operations. It aimed at the coales- 
cence of the three great religions of the country — 
Hinduism, Muhammadanism, and Christianity. 
Others before him, as we have seen — Kabir, 
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N&nak, Akbar — not to mention Confuoius, Aristotle, 
Cleanthus, Seneca, Alexander Sever us — had striven 
after union, on the basis of eclecticism ; but 
Chandra Sen's effort was thought out, in spite of 
its vagaries, more philosophically, and was based on 
a study of dispensations. " The science of dispensa- 
tions," was his great discovery, — unity in multipli- 
city—order and continuity, where others see only 
confusion and anomaly. It was reserved for the 
New Dispensation to offer the world a church built 
up of materials taken from religions the most 
diverse from one another ; and it is this that makes 
the movement so curious to the student of religious 
history. It believes in the unity of all truth ; and 
claims to include in its ideal all the ideals of the 
world. Hence it affirms that its eclecticism does 
not mean the collection of truth simply, but the 
vmfication of truth. It is the harmony of scrip- 
tures, the harmony of prophets, the harmony of 
disciplines, sacraments, and devotions. Such eclec- 
ticism is held to be not the product of reason; it is 
not built on the rationalistic ground occupied by 
Cousin ; but intellect is made subordinate to faith, 
and the eclecticism is "tinged with inspiration." 
This definition is said to distinguish between the 
theism of the New Dispensation and that of the 
West — that of Channing, Parker, Voysey, or Miss 
Cobbe : and Chandra Sen used to add, that it 
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differed from it materially in being " entirely 
providential in its nature ;" in its having undergone 
progressive developments in principle as well as 
in life and events. It was " the sister of Christ- 
ianity, and could not be opposed to it." 

The New Dispensation was thus a grand scheme 
of comprehension ; and viewed in this light, it is 
regarded by sympathetic Brahmos as an advance 
on the position occupied by Chandra Sen in his 
earliest lectures. We have said it was a noble and 
generous conception to seek to harmonise conten- 
ding sects and to knit together different nations 
in the bonds of love ; and this, perhaps, was his 
appointed mission, to declare in such a caste-bound 
land as India — himself a Hindu patriot — that it ia 
possible to conceive, at any rate, and seek to realise, 
the unity of man ; and while we who are Christians 
have been criticising and, perhaps, condemning him, 
he has been preaching us the same noble truth — a 
truth which by reason of our narrowness and 
wrangling, our religious passion and uncharitable- 
ness, we are often powerless to express, but the 
great truth uttered in the prayer of Christ "that 
they all may be one" He has thus familiarised the 
people of India with tbe idea of unity ; and he has 
also familiarised them with the name of Christ, — the 
former being inseparable from the latter— and to 
have done this was well worth living for. If we 
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put these two together — unity and Christ — we have 
the problem solved, and the object of his mission 
reached. 

Pop, nineteen centuries ago, Jesus Christ, whom 
Chandra Sen recognised as his first and best of 
teachers, lived and died to accomplish the very 
union after which his earnest disciple strove; He 
opened a universal temple where the voices of the 
past might melt into a perfect harmony ; where the 
religions of nature might unite in one common 
worship ; and where the needs of each ancient faith 
being completely satisfied, the claims of all might 
be eternally reconciled. And he did this in the 
only way in which it could possibly be done ; in a 
way which, at an earlier period of his career, 
Chandra Sen himself recognised as the only way 
of effecting union. He abolished — did not revive 
—rites and symbols, which can only separate man 
from man, and one nation from another. He 
broke down national exclusiveness — the barriers 
of race religion — and laid the foundation of His 
kingdom in the universal human heart. He 
regenerated the one common life of humanity 
by infusing into it His own Divine principle 
of Love ; and on that principle, illustrated and 
enforced by his own perfect service and sacrifice 
for the good of men, He relied for securing the 
same true, spiritual worship from all mankind; 
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while in the establishment of his Church on earth, 
He intended to demonstrate the spiritual brother- 
hood of the race — the unity of man. 

We have said that Chandra Sen himself recog- 
nised this as the only way of effecting union. In 
his earliest Town Hall lecture in Calcutta, 1 he says, 
in words already quoted : " It is in Christ that the 
East and the West are to learn to find harmony and 
unity " A more consistent adherence to that sim- 
ple faith would have simplified his life and system. 
Would the disciple be above his Master ? Why go 
back to mystic symbols and to outward ceremonies, 
which were distinctly Indian, and seek therein to re- 
alise a universal spirit ? Why substitute shadows 
for the substance ? Why try to resuscitate the past, 
and to amalgamate effete religions, when all their 
vitality and significance are gathered up, interpret- 
ed, and expanded in the vigorous and universal 
faith of Christianity ? 

But, perhaps, we expect too much. For had 
Chandra Sen grasped the full meaning of this 
conception, " unity in Christ" — which would have 
meant grasping what so many noble minds before 
him have failed to grasp, viz., the Divine secret of 
Christ's Nature — he would, of course, have been a 
Christian, in the highest acceptation of the term. 

1 Jesna Christ Europe and Asia." 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE NEW VlSPEKSATm-(Continued.) 

The practices which Chandra Sen initiated in 
connection with the New Dispensation were regard- 
ed by a large number of Brahmos all over the 
country 1 as a sad deviation from the great mission 
on which the Samij first started, viz., teaching the 
people of India the pure and spiritual worship of 
the Most High. In many quarters they were 
looked upon as concessions to material worship 
and Indian ritualism. 9 It must be remembered 
that the Brahmist ranks have been mainly recruited 
from those more devout Hindus who are deeply 
imbued with mystic and ritualistic notions of 
religion. And it has been intimated that, surround- 
ed as Mr. Sen was by such a class of men, and 
wishing very naturally, after the defection of so 
many in the last schism, to enlist the sympathies 
of his countrymen generally, 3 and possibly also 

1 It was stated in 1881 that the New Dispensation had been 
accepted by 25 Samajes, while others were friendly towards it. 

* See Sivanath Sastri's pamphlet which expresses the views 
of the Sadharan Samaj. 

3 It has been said, however, that the rites of the New Dispen- 
sation are not meant for the easy acceptance of those who do not 
understand its true position. The homa and baptismal ceremo- 
nies, e> g. t are regarded as outward tokens of a mental change 
that has already taken place. See Sunday Mirror, Oct. 2nd, 1881. 
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those of the original Samaj, he may almost un- 
consciously have been led to adapt himself to 
their ideas, to descend to their level, rather than to 
raise them to his own. But in proportion as any 
leader is influenced by prudential considerations, 
and led to pursue a temporising policy, he enters 
on a course which has never succeeded, and never 
can. And here lies, we are constrained to think, 
another danger to which the Brahmist movement is 
exposed. Discouraged, as it must sometimes be, 
by the slow accession of those it seeks to win 
through the advocacy of the sober and enlightened 
principles with which it started, there is a tempta- 
tion to fall back on the presentation of ideas which, 
while popular among the people generally, are 
antiquated and essentially Hindu. 

For our part, however, we are prepared to believe, 
as there appear to be good reasons for so doing, 
that the adoption of these later practices was really 
the result of Chandra Sen's independent conviction 
and personal bent; that his life was the growth 
of one idea ; and that from the day he entered the 
Samaj to the day he inaugurated the New Dispen- 
sation, he was keeping, in the main, to one straight 
road. Notwithstanding his Western education, 
which befitted him so well, he was, as we all know, 
a thorough Indian ; and we of the cold and unecsta- 
tic West should perhaps hesitate to criticise the 
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temper and the methods of a religious nature so 
different from our own. Most heartily did we 
admire him for so wisely setting his face against 
that denationalising tendency which has gained* 
ground among some of his countrymen ; as we also 
sympathized with him most sincerely in his desire 
that the future Church of India, while shaped, as 
he predicted and hoped it would be, " under the 
influence of Christianity/ ' might not be a repro- 
duction of any of the churches of the West, but have 
a strictly national growth and a national organi- 
sation. English Christians should try more than 
they do to put themselves in the place of those 
Indians who may be coming under the influence of 
Christianity ; they should try to think their best 
thoughts and to enter into their noblest sentiments ; 
they should not desire to see their stereotyped 
notions of what Christ's religion is, meekly 
accepted by other minds, but should rejoice to see 
it proving its universality by being congenial to 
other forms of thought — an indigenous and not an 
exotic plant in the soil of its adoption. The East 
is, we know, the land of metaphors and spiritual 
language and efflorescent ceremonial; and every 
Hindu reform has sought to express itself in mystic 
symbols and sacred emblems : this national element 
may, therefore, be expected to appear in the relig- 
ious movements of the future. The masses can 

16 
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only be reached through national channels. And 
since Christianity has been recognized as a pro- 
found factor in the religion of the Sam&j, the great 
problem has been how to reconcile and adapt it to 
the religions of the Bast. The New Dispensation 
claims to interpret it sympathetically from an 
Oriental stand-point. 

" It is the object of the Brahma Samaj," says Mr. 
Mozumdar, 1 " to reconcile philosophy with simple popular 
faith, Protestantism with Roman Catholicism. We use 
symbols and sacraments, not every day, not weekly or 
even monthly ; but now and then, on special occasions for 
special purposes, we resort to them, to work upon the 
imagination and emotions of the people, and give them 
tangible mediums of religious feeling." 

True friends of Christianity and of India would 
rejoice to see the pale polar light of Northern 
thought suffused with an Eastern glow, and the 
Eastern Christian Church undergoing a national 
development. While India will be Christ's, Christ- 
ianity in India will be Indian. But Chandra Sen, in 
the New Dispensation, went much further than this. 
He did not simply aim at adapting the faith of the 
West to Indian life and thought ; but seemed to do 
his best, in his later years, to divest Christianity in 
India of its cosmopolitan character, and to find 
in it a religion dug from the Indian soil ; thereby 

1 In an Address on " Protestantism in India/' delivered in 
Lowell, Mass. i and printed in Boston* 
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narrowing the basis of his Society, and alienating 
from its membership men of other nations. For 
who but a Hindu could ever feel at home in the 
New Dispensation ? Chandra Sen found Christiani- 
ty at first, as he readily admitted, in the New Tes- 
tament and in Christian books ; he tried latterly 
to give Christ and His truths an Indian origin. 
He presented Christ as an Indian Yogi rather than 
as universal Humanity. He could not rid himself 
of what we call in England, an ' insular pride/ 
which, in the sphere of religion, showed an un- 
willingness to accept any truth that could not be 
identified with the antique beliefs and customs of 
his race. This partiality, while confessedly only 
giving to Christianity an Indian form, necessarily 
cramped his view, misguided him in his religious 
search, and marred his worth as a reformer. Had 
he patiently and impartially pursued his search 
as- he began, without regard to race or name, 
his power would have been far greater and 
more widely exercised. A true reformer should 
think and speak as a man, not as a member of 
any particular race. A seeker after Truth should 
not love a doctrine more because it is Indian 
or because it is English, but because he sees it 
to be divine. 

But whether we regard Chandra Sen's latest 
development as the result of conviction or of 
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policy, the consequences remain the same, and it 
is with these we have most concern. 

The ship of the New Dispensation, under the 
piloting of its leader, seems to have been drifting 
dangerously near the two rocks on which Hindu 
religious life has always suffered shipwreck in the 
past — mysticism and formalism. Both of these 
errors divorce religion from life. The first carries 
the contemplative Hindu on the wings of imagi- 
nation to dream existence away; the second 
absorbs the merit-loving Hindu either in selfish 
acts of asceticism, or in a round of lifeless cere- 
monies. In either case, the world of ordinary life, 
and the field of active philanthropy and social 
reform, are necessarily shunned. And there can 
be no doubt that latterly the cause of social 
reform has languished in this branch of the Sam&j. 
Mysticism has unquestionably been a power in 
the world, in connection with all great religions, and 
has had attractions for some of the noblest minds ; 
and Christians cannot forget that the apostle to 
whom, under Divine inspiration, their church owes 
its deepest devotion and sublimest visions was the 
mystical John : but modern mystics have not contri- 
buted much towards the solution of the practical 
and pressing problems of our earthly life. And in 
proportion as Chandra Sen pursued this mystic 
course, did he depart from the worthy object which 
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he at first proclaimed, and which was "to make 
the teaching of the Sam&j identical with the reli- 
gion of life" It is in the sanctity of the ordinary 
relationships of life where man's true religion lies ; 
and anything that draws him away from them is 
a danger and a loss both to him and to his fellows. 
Religion, as it is not opinion or dogma, neither 
does it consist in outward acts or mystic ceremonies ; 
religion is nothing if it is not a life. This is a 
truth which the Christian world of to-day is 
learning more and more ; and it is a principle 
which all must grasp who would not lag behind 
an advancing age. The march of the world is 
onward, not backward; onward towards a clearer 
realisation of practical life and active goodness, 
not backward to fossilized opinion or to mystic 
shows and obsolete formalism, whether of priest 
or devotee : and it would seem to be the design 
of Providence that, without destroying Oriental 
individuality, the destiny of the stationary East 
should become assimilated to that of the growing 
West. It would be retrogression, were Christianity 
to go back to Judaism, and its pure spirituality to 
be stifled by the forms and symbols of the Mosaic 
ritual, as Chandra Sen himself once said: "man can- 
not rest satisfied with the Old Testament ; he wants 
the New Testament religion for his salvation." l 

1 In bis Lecture on " Regenerating Faith." 
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It was retrogression when the Brahmist leader went 
back from the pure theism of his earlier faith to 
Vaishnavaand Vedic deities — far back beyond where 
Judaism was — and to the conceptions and form of 
a worship which his predecessor had abandoned. 

We are thus forced to conclude that, sublime 
and laudable as its conception was, and deep and 
earnest as is its spirit of piety, the New Dispensa- 
tion, in its endeavour to rationalise and justify 
both the primitive beliefs 1 and the popular worship 
of the country, and in its attempted amalgamation 
of Hindu and Christian rites, was detrimental to 
true theism and to the best interests of the Brah- 
mist movement. That movement is nothing if it 
is not the clearest protest against anything that, 
directly or indirectly, may seem to countenance 
material or elemental worship, and foster supersti- 
tion. This tendency is the more to be regretted since 
the deep earnestness of the New Dispensation, its 
ardent and self-denying search after spiritual reali- 
ties cannot be denied, and are indeed, in some 
respects, in advance of the same qualities possessed 
by its sister branches. 9 Again, the misappropria- 

1 In Vedio times there was, as we have seen, a worship of the 
elements ; and Indian sages called water, fire, rice, and many 
other things, Brahma. 

s It has been said that he who believes in one God and in the 
next world may enlist himself as an ordinary Brahmo; that 
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tion of the forms and doctrines of these various 
dispensations, which are here reduced to one ; the 
arbitrary sense in which they are used, and the 
novel way in which they are applied, tend to 
estrange rather than to reconcile those whom they 
are meant to please. Such imitations and parodies 
of sacred things afford very dubious instruction 
or satisfaction. 

Further, this 'synthetic unity* of all dispensa- 
tions recognises the fact, not merely that certain 
truths are to be found in all religions, which few 
persons would deny, but that all creeds and churches 
are equally divine and true, and, therefore, 
equally authoritative, and that, being such, they 
are susceptible of fusion. 1 Now the primary object 
of all religions is to serve the purpose of human 
salvation ; and if each in its own sphere does this, 
where is the need for the fusion and the promulga- 
tion of the New Dispensation ? If, however, it be 
said that the fragmentary and imperfect character 
of separate dispensations prevented their serving 
the purpose of salvation, then surely such a failure 
militates against the idea that they are all and 
severally alike from God ; for, can we believe that 

there is a vast difference between the ordinary deism of the 
Samaj and the transcendental theism of the New Dispensation. 

1 See on this subject a fair criticism of the New Dispensation 
in Sivanath Sastri's pamphlet. 
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He would reveal systems which have failed all these 
centuries in achieving the very purpose for which 
they have been given ? Then, again, it cannot 
be denied that these different dispensations teach 
conflicting doctrines, and inculcate conflicting 
practices ; and the question arises, how the conflict- 
ing character of such doctrines and practices is to 
be reconciled ? Are we, e. g., to accept Christ's 
teaching as authoritative or the teaching and prac- 
tices of the Quran ? Are we to bow to Christ or to 
Muhammad ? How are the contradictions of the 
several writings to be explained and harmonized ? 

The problem Chandra Sen here set himself to 
solve was certainly not one that troubled him a few 
years previously. When in England, in 1870, we 
find him saying, in a speech delivered at the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales : — " There 
is but one true church, as there is only one true 
God. As it is impossible to believe, recognise, or 
worship two Gods, so it is impossible for us to 
believe any two churches or sects to be both true, 
both infallible." 1 

It is difficult to reconcile this with his later doc- 
trine that all creeds and churches are equally divine 
and true. But the peril of eclectic theism lies just 
here, that its amiability may blur its spiritual intel- 
ligence ; and that, through want of exact historical 

1 See " Chunder Sen's English Visit", p. 122. 
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research — an occupation foreign to the Hindu mind 
— fact and fiction may be frequently confounded, 
and the lives and doctrines of the very dissimilar 
persons whom it idealises, thus become, as in the case 
before us, incongruously linked together. Hindu- 
ism, as we have seen, has always been characterised 
by this spirit of toleration and compromise and in- 
difference to systems of error — an attitude that must 
be fatal to all earnest endeavours after truth ; and 
this spirit, passing, with slight modifications, into 
Brahmism, has first emptied many of the facts and 
truths of Christianity of such real significance and 
power as would of necessity effect a breach with 
Hinduism, and has then adopted them in name. 
Formal resemblances are thus mistaken for real 
identity : but true churches and dispensations are 
not made like patch-work quilts ; nor could the 
Buddhist, the Muhammadan, or the Christian, 
consistently acquiesce in such ' picking and choosing/ 
and dismembering of their faiths. And we have 
sometimes wondered whether the masters themselves 
would permit such free handling of their truths, or 
agree to teach in the same church ! The strange 
heterogeneous elements that go to form the New 
Dispensation are almost self-destructive ; as the 
Rev. Joseph Cook remarked, " the mixture is so 
inclusive as to be explosive." 

17 
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There remains one more feature of the system to 
be briefly noticed, and that is the prominence given 
to the personality of Chandra Sen in connection 
with the New Dispensation* It was the gradual 
evolution of his genius ; the embodiment of his 
own idea ; he was ever its centre and mouth-piece, 
its " heaven^appointed minister." Its cohesion and 
vitality were admitted by his followers, and un- 
questionably recognised by himself, to be depend- 
ent on his personality ;* and the remark was made 
in his life- time that, when he passed away, this 
particular development of the Samdj would likewise 
disappear. Such a position Chandra Sen would 
naturally take, through the mere force of his intellect 
and character ; for he was far above his fellows, just 
as he was far greater than the system with which 
he latterly became identified. But beyond this, 
it was, without doubt, his own most sacred convic- 
tion that he was in some sense inspired, not so 
much as a teacher, as a revealer of the truths of the 
New Dispensation ; that he was called to bear 
witness to the descent and working of the Holy 
Spirit here below in the new church of the nine- 
teenth century. And this conviction of course 
established in his person that autocratic authority 

1 See the issues, at the time of its inauguration, of Mr. Sen's 
weekly organ, The Sunday Mirror, 
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which we saw was largely the cause of the second 
schism in the Sain&j. The Sunday Mirror of 
November 13th, 1881, observes : — 

Religious leaders are expected to speak with authority — 
an authority received from heaven . . To talk of a democracy 
in matters transcendental is to attain the height of the 
ludicrous. Our opinion is that a church should be eminent- 
ly aristocratic, and not democratic .... The New Dispensa- 
tion has come down to establish just such an aristocracy 
in the world. 

But in proportion as this was its avowed mission, 
and the official actions of any one man were lifted 
out of the reach of criticism, and the people had 
simply to follow his teachings with implicit faith, 
in that proportion did it become essentially un- 
Brahmic in its nature, requiring the surrender 
of conscience to one regarded as the embodiment of 
Providence, thus replacing authority over individual 
independence — a position against which Brahmism 
has from the first offered a standing protest. 

And this orgunic relation which Chandra Sen 
sustained to the New Dispensation has been clearly 
revealed since his lamented death, in events that 
are going on while these pages are passing through 
the press, and which have caused disappointment 
and sorrow, not only among his followers, but to all 
well-wishers of the SamaJ. The briefest notice 
of the present position is all that can be given 
here. 
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On the death of Chandra Sen, Babu Protap 
Chandra Mozumd&r, who had just returned from 
his visit to the West, was summoned to the nominal 
leadership of the New Dispensation. But it became 
apparent before long that an unhappy division 
was manifesting itself among the followers of the 
late leader, and that the church was on the verge 
of a third schism. This has been, in the main, due 
to the " unpleasant relations that have all along 
existed within Mr. Sen's own missionary circle." 
His ' lieutenants' " did not well agree among them- 
selves,' ' and were only kept united by the command- 
ing personality of their chief. One of the institu- 
tions he founded was the ' Apostolic Durbar,' com- 
posed of the Apostles and Missionaries, in all twenty- 
one members, to whom he entrusted the spiritual 
interests of the church. Certain members of the 
congregation were admitted to the deliberations, but 
they had no vote. The minister was the President, 
and "the proceedings were regulated by the law of 
unanimity." Dissent implied absence of Divine 
guidance. When Mr. Sen died, the Durbar became 
the only governing body of the church, whose exact 
relations to the whole community were not fully de- 
veloped. At their first meeting, they decreed to keep 
the vedi (pulpit) of the Brahmist sanctuary and the 
presidential seat in the Durbar vacant. 1 Accepting 

1 The following is the substance of the Resolution of the 
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their leader's doctrine of the immediate presence 
and influence of departed guides, his disciples 
maintain that his spirit is still present in the 
Mandir, and that he can have no successor. 
Chandra Sen has risen to his place among the 
great religious teachers of the world ; and by his 
instructions his followers should now abide. This 
resolution would at first seem to indicate the finality 
of the Dispensation : but the true Brahmist doctrine 
of inspiration means " new light" and " infinite 
progress." 

Matters were brought to a crisis when Mr. Mozum- 
d&r returned, who at once rejected the doctrine of 
a € perpetual presence/ and contended for his right 
to preach in the Mandir, and for the rights of the 
Samdj as a whole, in opposition to the rule of the 
Apostolic Durbar. So that the point of issue has 

Apostolic Durbar : — " We believe that onr Minister existed and 
shall ever exist in the bosom of God as the Minister of the New 
Dispensation. The relation we bear to him is not transient bat 
everlasting. . . . His relation and position are ever inviolable 
.... Whoever ignores him cannot accept the Dispensation. . . 
Whoever accepts him as an Example in the path of life, 
receives at once the spirit of all the great souls. The spirit of our 
Minister is required to receive all the great sonls of the world 
.... To preserve, demonstrate, and declare to tho world the 
permanent relation of the Minister to the New Dispensation, 
the President's seat in the Durbar, and his seat or vedi (pulpit) 
in the Sanctuary and Tabernacle, shall remain vacant." [The 
Liberal and The Neic Dispensation, March 2nd, 1884.] 
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been, whether the control of the church should be 
vested, for the present at any rate, in the person of 
Mr. Mozumdar or in the body of the Durbar. 
Chandra Sen's family, again, have been inclined to 
regard the Mandir as private property ; but though 
the documents were in the Minister's name, there 
can be no doubt that it was considered to belong 
to the public, having been built out of public 
funds. The family are now said to be taking steps 
to hand over the property to a body of trustees. 1 

It is to be devoutly hoped that this pitiless 
storm which has been raging well-nigh around the 
funeral pyre of the deceased may blow over, and 
that the church of " the prophet of universal love" 
may not be soiled and rent by bitter faction and 
disunion. It is, indeed, a strange, sad irony that 
presents the world with the spectacle of the church of 
universal harmony so soon transformed into a scene 
of discord, and that wounds Mr. Mozumdar by the 
sword he helped to forge. For it was this same 
dogma of " special inspiration," now claimed by 
the Apostolic Durbar, that the Sadharan seceders 
fought against in 1878, but which Chandra Sen 
and his stalwart armour-bearer then carried to the 
front. What the issue will be, it is not easy to 
conjecture. Should a union be effected between 
Mr. Mozumdar and the Sadharan branch of the 

^ee The Liberal and The New frhpensatinn, March 9th, 1884- 
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Sam&jj the Brahmist movement would be stronger 
than it has been for many years ; whereas, on the 
other hand, should the Apostolic Durbar, supported 
by Mr. Sen's family — which possesses in the person 
of his mother a powerful Hindu religious element — 
attempt to make his death the first step towards 
apotheosis, the fate of the New Dispensation would 
be sealed, and it would sink back among the already 
numberless sects of Hinduism. 

That this unhappy dissension will still further 
reduce the high estimate which the world at large 
once set upon the work of Chandra Sen, but which 
began to decline when the eccentricities of his later 
years appeared, there can be little doubt ; though 
nothing should be allowed to blind the mind to the 
permanent service rendered in the cause of social 
and religious progress, and which should be care- 
fully separated from the errors and failings which 
mingled with it. The high results of that service 
can be lost only upon those of his own followers to 
whom his personality has become greater than his 
principles ; by all others, he will be judged by those 
high principles and truths themselves, which he once 
taught, and which are still consistently cherished 
as the source of all vitality in that section of the 
Sam&j which seceded from him. In this young 
and vigorous organisation which was moulded by 
his powerful hand, but which was compelled to 
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protest against his latest doctrines, Lis true work 
still lives, and will continue to enrich India for ages. 
And so our last word must not be one of criti- 
cism of shortcoming, which is only a synonym for 
our common human nature, but one of thankfulness 
to the great Father of men for the gift of so pure 
and good a spirit which, amid dark and perplexing 
problems and a blinding opposition, was faithful, 
let us believe, to the light it saw ; and for the 
example of so noble a life spent in the service of his 
country. True, his countrymen, for the most part, 
disavowed all sympathy with his religious views, 
while his own following, and indeed the membership 
of the entire Samaj, have been incommensurate 
with his devoted zeal ; but this only places the 
man himself upon a higher pedestal. If he could 
have secured a better following of whole-hearted 
and courageous men, he would have achieved much 
more than he did. And had it not been for the per- 
sonal defects and aberrations that marred his work, 
he might yet have given it, in spite of the lack of 
sympathy, immense proportions, for which he was 
in most respects by far the best qualified of the 
Brahmist leaders to carry out. The New Dispensa- 
tion — the pet Oriental child of his mystical years- 
was a noble failure in attempting to realise a Divine 
idea ; to solve a vast and overpowering problem ; to 
work out the details of a sublime but deeply 
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complicated plan. And if we forbear to say of it, we 
may yet affirm of his work in general, that he has left 
a great and fruitful field into which others may 
enter and labour hopefully and long. Brahmism 
is an active, germinating influence which will neces- 
sarily increase in power as Western education and 
ideas extend : there are all the elements present 
out of which a great religious movement may grow. 
Professor Max Miiller is of opinion that it will 
ultimately lead to a complete regeneration of the 
religious life of India. 



18 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HOPEFUL SIDE OF BRAHMISM : ITS 
RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

Having dwelt at some length on the latest phase 
of Brahmism, as presented in the New Dispensa- 
tion, we will now offer a few remarks upon the 
Indian Theistic Church in general. 

The movement, though it may be far from what 
many might wish it to be, is a perfectly natural one in 
a country like India. There will necessarily be trans- 
ition in a land like this — different stages of relig- 
ious thought and feeling. It is a very similar 
change to that which took place in Europe two or 
three centuries after the time of the Apostles. Pagan- 
ism became more philosophic, and morally purer. 
Seneca was an advance upon Zeno ; Epictetus 
upon Seneca ; and Marcus Aurelius upon both. 
Gentile philosophy, under the influence of Christian 
doctrine, and yet not prepared to yield an absolute 
obedience to its high demands, tried to accommo- 
date its beliefs and systems to Christianity ; and 
hence, in these early ages, we find such movements 
as Neo-Platonism, Gnosticism, Marcionism, and 
Manicharism. English education and Christianised 
Western ideas, as they are now unfolding them- 
selves in the Brahmist community, are preparing the 
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soil in India, in much the same way as the spread 
of the Jewish synagogues and the Septuagint 
prepared the way for the reception of the Gospel. 

As has been already observed, we cannot but 
look favourably and hopefully upon this purely in- 
digenous movement among the thoughtful classes 
of India, which has now had an organisation for 
more than fifty years, independent of any foreign 
assistance and control. And we do so for two 
reasons — because of its origin and affiliation, and 
because of its spirit and its ivork. 

It will scarcely be denied that Brahmism, while 
strictly national, is yet one of the indirect results 
of the advent of Christianity in India. It is by far 
the most interesting and important development of 
Hindu religious thought as it has come under the 
influence of the teaching of Christ ; and as such it 
is a fruitful spiritual force, which the Christian 
Church cannot afford to overlook. 

Too often, it has seemed to us, have we looked 
askance upon the Brahmos, eyeing them sideways 
and suspiciously, as though they were intruders on 
the field; coldly criticising their doctrinal views 
as though they were our own divinity pupils, or 
valiantly assailing them as if they were full-grown 
opponents ; impatient of their tentative teachings 
and tactics, instead of cordially sympathising with 
their struggles and achievements, and meeting them 
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with words of counsel and encouragement. Common 
prudence might have dictated a different course; 
and its neglect has been a loss not only to them but 
to ourselves. Had we viewed the movement other- 
wise, and treated it more in accordance with the 
spirit of our faith ; had we sought to lessen the 
distance — to remove, rather than to fix, the land- 
marks between them and us — Christian ideas 
might have been more readily transplanted, and 
the Christian cause in every way haye gained. 
Bent, almost exclusively, on making avowed 
converts, which has too often meant conversion 
to a nominal or a Western Christianity rather 
than to Christ — we have been too indifferent to 
gradual and indirect results, to the silent entrance 
of Christian thought by some other avenue into 
the educated mind, to immature but healthy 
movements going on around us. We have been too 
narrow and near-sighted in our survey of the field ; 
we have not done full justice to ourselves, nor 
estimated adequately the possible results of the 
long and weary years of ploughing and of sowing ; 
and so have failed to draw encouragement from 
what we have been slow to recognise as a produce 
kindred to our own. 

For this whole movement of Hindu theism is 
largely the growth of seeds of Christian thought 
dropped unawares into soil that seemed most barren 
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to the sower. Sixty years ago, Brahmism was 
unknown. Its birth and growth have taken place 
within the era of Protestant Missions in India. 
True, our Brahmist friends have sometimes been 
anxious to disclaim the help and influence derived 
from foreign missionaries, in connection with their 
church ; as Mr. Mozumd&r once said :— " It was not 
the preaching of the Christian Missionaries but 
truth which brought the Brahma Samij to the feet 
of Jesus." 1 But we will not quarrel about this. 
That they should have been " brought to the feet of 
Jesus," no matter how, may well afford us our joy 
and our reward. Had Christ never been preached in 
India, Chandra Sen's character and career would 
have been impossible. He drew his best and earliest 
inspiration from the Bible. He owed everything 
to Christ. Take away Christ and the spirit of 
Christianity out of his lectures and writings, and 
there remains nothing remarkable and soul-stirring 
about his teaching, nothing that is characterised by 
growth, as a very superficial perusal of our " Selec- 
tions" will show. For, notwithstanding the strange 
deviation in his course, in much connected with the 
New Dispensation, the needle of his faith was still 
true to Christ, and each year seemed to see him 
drawing nearer; and had he lived, who can say 

1 In a Lecture delivered at Simla, August 3rd, 1881. See 
The Indian Mirror, August 14th, 1881. 
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that the strong attraction would not at last have 
overcome all intellectual difficulty, and brought 
about an absolute surrender of his soul to the 
Saviour ? 

We have before remarked that a careful and 
chronological study of Chandra Sen's published 
thoughts reveal a growth in his spiritual concep- 
tion of Christ. 1 After the delivery of his lecture 
on " Great Men" in 1866, the expectations that had 
been raised a few months before by his exposition 
of " Jesus Christ; Europe and Asia," largely 
disappeared, as we have seen, and with apparent 
reason ; but a perusal of his sermons and speeches 
delivered in England, in 1870, 8 will show that 
he had really recanted nothing respecting the 
teaching and mission of Christ, but had, in some 
respects, advanced towards a maturer apprehension. 
These English utterances were not so well known 
in India as his Calcutta lectures ; and it was not 
until nine years later, in 1879, that any clear 
indication was afforded of his growing estimate of 
the person and character of Christ. But in that 
year, he delivered a lecture, second to none in 

1 And we are gratified to find, while our pages are passing 
through the press, that Chandra Sen's most intimate friend and 
helper, Mr. Mozumdar, who now fills, as far as another can, his 
place, is of the same opinion. See his "Oriental Christ," 
published in Boston, 1883. 

2 See Appendix. 
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significance and power, on "India asks, Who is 
Christ ?"* (full quotations from which will be found 
in the Appendix), at the commencement of which 
he says, it is " the divinity of Jesus that is the 
great subject on which I desire to discourse." In 
1866, he recognised Christ as " the greatest and 
truest benefactor of mankind," and " the Prince of 
Prophets," and declared him to be " above ordinary 
humanity ;" in 1879, he attributes to Christ 
" divine humanity ;" and adds, " I love Christ 
trad honour him more for the sake of those 
memorable and imperishable words, ' I and my 
Father are one/ " which are a " bold assertion of 
identity with the Godhead, than for anything else." 
This " identity" he explains as "the highest form 
of self-abnegation" on the part of Christ — "the 
most striking miracle in the world's history" — " and 
as soon as the soul is emptied of self, Divinity fills 
the void." Christ thus t€ always felt that the root 
of his being was God Himself." This conception 
falls of course far short of that cherished by the 
Christian Church, though it cannot but be included 
in any spiritual apprehension of the great truth 
itself; and it was manifestly an advance in 
thought to conceive of Christ as " divine humanity," 

1 This lecture was translated into French by M. Ernest 
Naville, as several other lectures, tracts, and prayers have been 
translated into German. 
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as " absolute sonship," in whom the personality of 
man becomes one with the personality of God ; and 
to affirm that " to manifest this divine life in human- 
ity was Christ's mission," and one that " no other 
had ever accomplished before." 1 

Similarly, it was a distinct advance to approach 
the great subject of Christ's pre-existence, as he does 
in this same lecture, mystical as his treatment of it 
unquestionably is ;* and to speak, as he speaks of no 
other being, of his spiritual ascension to heaven, and 
of the immortal influence he has ever since exerted 
on the world and in the souls of men. 3 

And once more, in 1882, he delivered what may 
be regarded as his most transcendental and ambi- 
tious lecture, " That Marvellous Mystery, The Tri- 
nity." Here we have presented his latest and 
maturest conception of the position occupied by 

1 See Lecture on " India asks, Who is Christ ?" Appendix. 

9 " The divine life in him conld not possibly have had a begin- 
ning .... the " word" that was with God, the life, the truth of 
the Son that was in Him, was made flesh .... There is an un- 
created Christ, as also the created Christ, the idea of the Son, and 
the incarnate Son drawing all his vitality and inspiration from 
the Father . . . Take away from Christ all that is divine, all 
that is God's, no Christ remains.' 1 Ibid., p. 99. 

3 " Where then is Christ now ? He is living in all Christian 
lives, and in all Christian influences at work around us . . . You 
cannot resist his influence ; you may deny his doctrines, you 
may even hate and repudiate his name, but he goes straight 
into your hearts, and leavens your lives." — Ibid., p. 100. 
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Christ in the spiritual universe. Thirteen years 
before, viz., in 1869, in his lecture on " The Future 
Church," he said that such a church would "recog^ 
nise a trinity of Divine manifestations. God manifests 
Himself to us through external nature, through the 
inner spirit, and through moral greatness imperson- 
ated in man." At that time, Christ would have 
been classed under the last head; but by 1882, 
we find Chandra Sen has reached the point where 
Christ is recognised as the second person in the 
mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, Here are some 
Of his words :— 

Divinity coming down to humanity is the Son : Divinity 
carrying tip humanity to heaven is the Holy Ghost ... As 
the sleeping Logos, did Christ live potentially in the 
Father's bosom, long, long before he came into this world 
of ours. As the Lord spoke, the Logos or Eeason came 
forth, and was lodged in creation, not in human beings 
alone, but even in animals .... In this right and rational 
view, do not the Fathers all agree P I plead for the eternal 
Logos of the Fathers, and I challenge the world's assent. 
This is the Christ who was in Greece and Borne, in Egypt 
and India. He dwelt in Confucius and in Sakya 
Muni . . . 1 

Thus, in place of the manifestation of God in " Great 
Men," of whom Christ was one, we now. have 
Christ as the Logos, ' the Word of God/ the second 
person of the Trinity, himself dwelling in all great 

1 See the Lecture on ' The Trinity' in the Appendix. 

19 
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men, the source of all intelligence, and " underly- 
ing the endless varieties of truth and goodness in 
ancient and modern times." 

In the last great lecture he delivered, in January, 
1883, on " Asia's Message to Europe," he ventured 
to speak, for the first time, upon the atonement, in 
words which gave promise of a fuller, clearer faith, 
and which, as such, cannot fail to commend them* 
selves to the Christian heart. 1 

I believe, he says, in Christ's atonement . . . India will 
one day acknowledge Jesus Christ as the Universal Atone- 
ment for all mankind . . . He substituted himself for the 
world . . . Once for all in history, the blessed atonement 
was consummated by Christ. It was complete and absolute 
• . . Fellow countrymen, be ye reconciled through him. 

Transformed and mystical, and, to most minds, 
attenuated as many of these conceptions will be 
found to be, this earnest feeling after some of the 
profoundest truths of the Christian faith, on the part 
of one outside its pale, manifests, to say the least, a 
religious interest rarely met with among Christians 
themselves. And the truths he tried to grasp, he 
desired to give his country. Often did he de- 
clare his wish to see it accepting, not Christ* 
ianity, but Christ ; and there cannot be a doubt 
that India's conversion has been facilitated by 

1 The reader is particularly referred to these passages of this 
Lecture, which will be found in the Appendix. 
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Chandra Sen. It is easier for the Christian advo- 
cate to speak of Christ, boldly and hopefully, and 
to touch on the mysteries of the Christian faith, by 
reason of the testimony he bore. The aversion to 
the very name of Christ, to which we have before 
alluded, so common in India a quarter of a century 
ago, has largely disappeared, and, in no small 
measure, through the preaching and influence of 
Chandra Sen. In the face of this national aversion 
to Christ, it was perhaps needed that one should 
be raised up, who, while not estranged from the 
nation, and not identified with organised and 
Western Christianity, might yet earnestly commend 
Christ to his countrymen* And " India has virtu- 
ally accepted Christ," we have been told since 
Chandra Sen's death, " though not as the God of a 
conquering race." 1 

It will be of interest here to quote the testimony 
of other of the Brahmist leaders, as it is sometimes 
said that Chandra Sen stood alone in his Christian 
tendencies and devotion to Christ. 

Mr. P. C. Mozumd&r, to whom frequent refer- 
ence has been made, in his memorial oration deliv- 
ered in Calcutta soon after the death of Mr. Sen, 
remarked of his late leader, that "when he 
entered the Sam&j, he found it only the Ved&nta ; 
he left it full of all the scriptures, culminat- 

1 The Liberal and The New Dispensation, Feb. 3rd, 1884. 
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ing in the everlasting Son of God, Jesus of 
Nazareth." And lie added : — " Long years after, 
it would be found that Mr. Sen had done greater 
service to the Christian religion than many churches 
and fighting denominations." In a lecture deli- 
vered at Simla, in 1881, he said that " it was life 
and faith, and not mere intellect, which united the 
Brahmos with Jesus. Therefore, who could sepa- 
rate them from him?" 1 Again, in his Address on 
" Protestantism in India," he tells us :— 

The Brahmo Samaj is the legitimate offspring of the 
wedlock of Christianity with the faith of Hindu Aryans . . » 
Christianity came and mixed with our old Oriental faith ; 
and from that time, we grew. Gradually, piety and spirit- 
uality had deeper hold upon us ... . If we were not to be 
false to the teachings of our own forefathers, could we be 
false to the teachings of that great prophet of the East, 
Christ Jesus, and his disciples P They have come, and are 
changing the face of the country, revolutionising our 
manners and institutions, our households and our souls. 
Jesus has conquered India. 

And in his "Oriental Christ,"* one of the most 
remarkable books of modern times, he gives in 
the preface, in earnest, glowing words, a pathetic 
account of how he himself sought and found Christ, 

Nearly twenty years ago, my troubles, studies, and cir- 
cumstances forced upon me the question of personal rela- 
tionship to Christ .... As the sense of sin grew on me, 

1 See Indian Mirror, August 14th, 1881. 
• Boston. Geo. H. Ellis, Franklin St. 188a 
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and with it a deep miserable restlessness, a necessity of 
reconciliation between aspiration and practice, I was mys- 
teriously led to feel a personal affinity to the spirit of Christ. 
The whole subject of the life and death of Christ had for 
me a marvellous sweetness and fascination .... Often dis- 
couraged- and ridiculed, I persisted in according to Christ 
a tenderness of honour which arose in my heart unbidden. 
I prayed, I fasted at Christmas and Easter times. I 
secretly hunted the book- shops of Calcutta to gather the 
so-called likenesses of Christ. I did not know, I cared not 

to think, whither all this would lead About the year 

1867 I was almost alone in Calcutta. My inward 

trials and travails had really reached a crisis. It was a 
Week-day evening, I forget the date now. The gloomy and 
haunted shades of the summer evening had suddenly 
thickened into darkness .... I sat near the large lake in 
the Hindu College compound .... A sobbing, gusty wind 
Bwam over the water's surface. ... I was meditating on the 
state of my soul, on the cure of all spiritual wretchedness, 
the brightness and peace unknown to me, which was the lot 
of God's children. I prayed and besought heaven. I cried 
and shed hot tears .... Suddenly it seemed to me, let me 
own it was revealed to me, that close to me there was a 
holier, more blessed, most loving personality upon which 
I might repose my troubled head. Jesus lay discovered 
in my heart as a strange, human, kindred love, as a repose, 
a sympathetic consolation, an unpurchased treasure to 
which I was freely invited. The response of my nature was 
unhesitating and immediate. Jesus, from that day, to me 
became a reality whereon I might lean. It was an impulse 
then, a flood of light, love, and consolation. It is no longer 
an impulse now. It is a faith and principle, it is an 
experience verified by a thousand trials .... a character, a 
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spirit, a holy, sacrificed, exalted self, whom I recognise as 
the true Son of God. According to my humble light, I 
have always tried to be faithful to this inspiration. I have 
been aided, confirmed, encouraged by many, and most of 
all by one. My aspiration has been not to speculate on 
Christ, but to be what Jesus tells us all to be ... • I shall 
be content, if what I say in these pages at all tends to give 
completeness to any man's ideas of the life and ministry of 
Jesus Christ ... In the midst of these crumbling systems 
of Hindu error and superstition, in the midst of these coldf 
spectral shadows of transition, secularism, and agnostic 
doubt, to me Christ has been like the meat and drink of my 
souL His influences have woven round me for the last 
twenty years or more, and, outside the fold of Christianity 
as I am, have formed a new fold, wherein I find many 
besides myself. 

Who does not feel, on hearing of this touching 
transition from anguish to peace, through the dis- 
covery of Christ, that such a soul is nearer to TTim 
than thousands in nominal Christendom? 

Let us hear another testimony. Mr. Krishna 
Behari Sen, M. A., the able Editor of The Liberal and 
The New Dispensation, writes the following in a paper 
contributed to The Harvest Field, 1 September, 
1883 :— 

As a matter of fact, the Brahmists have accepted Christian 
truth in a more special sense than Hindus or even some 
Christian sects have any idea of. ... . The organization of 
the Brahmo Somaj of India is framed upon an essentially 
Christian basis. Its missionary staff is Christian, being 

1 The recognised organ of the Wesleyan Missions in India. 
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guided entirely by the principle of " Take no thought for 
the morrow." In its Mission office, mottoes are fonnd on 
the walls which are all Christian. Almost every Brahmo 
household has a picture of Christ. The only life of Jesus 
in Bengali is by a Missionary of the Brahmo Somaj of 
India. Its truly evangelical work, the lives and conversa- 
tion of its members, breathe distinctly the spirit and 
influence of Christ .... There is a God of history, an 
active Providence working out His beneficent purposes for 
the redemption of our Indian humanity. If it be His 
Sublime design to bring over India to Christ, it may be 
that the consummation will be brought about in a way and 
in a shape little dreamt of by our critics. In the history 
of grand providential movements, it is the unexpected that 
always happens. 

We forbear enquiring here in what s€ more special 
sense" the Brahmists have really (€ accepted 
Christian truth ;" rather would we welcome the 
avowed sympathy which they feel towards Christ 
and the spirit of Christianity, and would endorse 
the following words of the Indian Churchman, 1 
'Written with reference to the article quoted above : 

In that sacred process, perhaps to be wrought by the 
Spirit of God, by which the growing sympathy and deepen- 
ing love for Christ may some day overleap the barriers of 
scepticism, and throw itself at the feet of the Master so 
long reverenced, now worshipped — it seems almost a sacri- 
lege for us to interfere. Let us be silent, and let God 
work. To Him alone belong the issues of life and death, 
and secret workings which in prostration and weariness 
win the soul to Christ, and bring the wanderings to a close. 

1 Conducted by the members of the Oxford Mission, Calcutta. 
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It is by no means to be supposed that the devout 
sentiments we have presented are shared by all the 
Brahmos, or that no anti- Christian utterances, no 
coarse, worn-out objections to Gospel facts are 
never heard ; but the nature and bent of a religious 
movement are to be judged by the thoughts and 
words of its prominent and most enlightened 
leaders ; and, estimated by these, there is every 
reason to believe that in India, too, it will be true, 
that the Person of Christ will occupy the same 
commanding position in the Church of the future 
as it has done in the Christian churches of the past ; 
while societies and churches that drift away from 
Him are doomed to decay and death. 

It would be easy to add to the testimony thus 
borne to Christ, but we will cite only one more 
witness— one who comes from the rank and file of 
the Brahmist company; and this statement is of 
interest as showing that the New Dispensation, 
notwithstanding its heterogeneous character, claims 
to impart a higher knowledge and to inspire a 
deeper reverence in regard to Christ. 

Reverently have I sat at the feet of the Jesus of the 
Gospels to learn the exalted ethics ef the Sermon on the 
Mount. Bat Jesus, other than a moral force, the truer 
and higher Jesus, long remained a sealed book to me. 
Who conld know the veritable Christ of God without light 
from above P But now with the dawn of the New Dispen- 
sation, the great Prophet of Nazareth is brought home 
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to my heart in his true glory .... The Gospel of John, 
which was a mass of meaningless jargon, opens up a world 
of new thoughts .... Not a chapter of the Bible but 
reveals hidden spiritual jewels underlying "material 
images/' which, as Canon Farrar rightly observes, are but 
"the vehicles for deep spiritual thoughts." Hail God's 
Christ .... thou hast come with the express commission 
to lead us to thy heavenly Father — the only Saviour of all 
nations and ages. As a mighty spiritual force, thou 
reclaimest nation after nation from the invincible power 
of sin and worldliness. Heaven's best gift to man, sent 
down for our redemption, thou hast manifested the heavenly 
Father, and exhibited divinity in humanity . .God 
manifested in flesh. 1 

And in the same journal from which this is taken, 
we also find the following : — 

Jesus forms the heart blood of many a Brahmo. . . . We 
are ready to sacrifice anything if only by that we are 

enabled to love and cherish Jesus in our hearts 

The Brahmo Samaj is born to honour and revere Jesus, 
whatever the result may be. 

How far this reverence may be consummated 
apart from direct Christian agencies in India, we 
care not to discuss. What we are concerned here 
to note is that all that is truest and best in Brah- 
mism, all that will give it power and permanence 
and the possibilities of growth, has been derived 

1 " A Theist from Chinsurah" (Bengal). See Sunday Mirror, 
July 18th, 1880. 

20 
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from Christianity. Its preference for the Bible 
above every religious book, its doctrine of an ever- 
present God and the living power of His inspiration, 
its prayer for the income of His Spirit, its reverence 
and love for Jesus, its missionary zeal and self- 
sacrifice, witness to its Christian extraction and 
alliance, and afford the best promise of growth 
and usefulness. The two cardinal doctrines of 
the Brahmic faith — the Fatherhood of God, and 
the Brotherhood of man — are, as Chandra Sen 
discovered, the sublime and blessed truths that 
formed the sum and substance of the teaching of 
the Master whom they so revere. Having such an 
origin and affiliation, can a Christian withhold 
his sympathies, and repress his hopes ? Without 
crediting the movement with more than it deserves, 
and while allowing that many connected with it are 
often braver in theory and sublimer in words than 
they are in practice, should we not be prepared to 
shake hands with these Indian theists by profes- 
sion, and semi-Christians at heart; and, in the 
midst of so much materialism and blank atheism at 
present existing in the world, thank God for the 
light He has already given them, and trust Him 
to lead them farther on ? And when we bear in 
mind that the Brahmos themselves look for guidance, 
that what we may call their ' fundamental principle,' 
their i great law' is that of prayer — f or the spirit 
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of which, they tell us, they are largely indebted to 
the spirit of Christianity — we cannot but be hopeful 
of such a community. 

But the Brahmist movement must also secure 
our hearty commendation for the important service 
it is rendering the country. It has been a valuable 
reforming agency. It has recognised the deep- 
rooted evils in Hindu society, and has set itself 
manfully to overcome them. Female education 5 
widow-marriage ; abolition of child-marriage, poly- 
gamy, and caste ; the granting of equal rights and 
privileges to all — these it has recognised as simple 
questions of benevolence and justice. And it has 
rightly apprehended the still deeper truth, that, in 
all countries, and especially in India, where the 
social organism is so interwoven with religion, it 
is religion that must be made the basis of all social 
reformation. India must first of all have spiritual 
life. Hence, from the first, the Brahma Sam&j has 
professed a complete severance from idolatry, and 
Bought to emancipate the people from the thraldom 
of superstition. It is true that far greater fidelity 
to conscience, and far more moral courage and 
heroism are needed, in order to make practice cor- 
respond with profession, and to rise above difficulty 
and opposition. But we are now speaking of its 
aims, not of its shortcomings. The Rev. Joseph Cook 
told the Calcutta Brahmos that he sympathised 
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with them for three reasons; because they were 
anti-caste, anti-materialistic, and anti-agnostic. 

And what has been the faith that they have 
preached? That there is one true God of the 
universe, and Father of men. Is not this a real 
step in advance of the polytheism and pantheism 
that have eaten out the heart of India ? Is it 
nothing to have penetrated the dense dark thicket 
of ignorance and superstition, and to have come out 
into the light ? Let us think of the immense gain of 
Theism ; of its purer and loftier conceptions of God, 
and man, and responsibility, and sin, and human 
destiny, and natural law, and universal order. Let 
us think, too, of the necessary surrender of evils and 
of evil habits, which the faithful acknowledgment 
of one true God requires. And let us remember, 
further, that the Brahma Sam&j has borne this testi- 
mony to God and true religion in the face of the 
growing spirit of indifference, materialism, and 
positivism, that has been prevailing in the country. 
It has certainly arrested some on the road from 
superstition to infidelity, and turned their feet into 
the way of truth. 

And once more, it has made the people increas- 
ingly familiar with the idea of a Church ; a com- 
munity of religious men united together by moral 
sympathy and obligation, striving in various ways 
for the welfare of one another and of their fellows. 
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Surely, the general leavening effect of such a body 
in a land like India, must be slowly and beneficially 
going on. 

And for all these worthy efforts to improve the 
social and religious condition of their country, we 
may well honour our Brahmist friends, and thank 
God. The movement has spread in the face of 
tremendous obstacles. It is a bold advance in an 
intensely conservative country, when any enter 
upon new lines of conduct and action; when 
any feel conscientiously compelled to think and 
speak at right angles to prevailing interests 
and opinion, and are prepared to be denounced 
heretical. But it belongs to the freedom and dignity 
of our life as men, whether as preachers, reformers, 
statesmen, or citizens, and whatever the bigotry 
and tyranny we may have to meet, to renounce 
the thoughts and methods of the past if they fail to 
commend themselves to our conscience, and are 
plainly unsuited to our age. The present century, 
whatever may be its faults and sins, is witnessing 
an earnest struggle all round the globe, to break 
the fetters of tradition, custom, and conventionality ; 
to dispel ignorance and prejudice ; to chase away 
superstitious practices and dogmas that cannot 
bear the light of day ; to enfranchise the human 
spirit in the sphere of social and religious thought. 

And if there are brethren in India attempting 
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this, let us, as we love freedom, truth, and good- 
ness, wish them " GoD-speed." Let those of us 
who are Christians, as we value the blessed truths 
and principles given us by our own great Master, 
Tejoice if they are appreciated and appropriated in 
any measure by those outside us, who may yet be 
unable in all things to go along with us. We are 
aware that there are those who think that because 
the Brahmos have what they consider a defective 
view of Christian truth, they are, therefore, not to 
be commended for any good they do. With that 
narrow and harmful view we have no sympathy at 
all. We had far rather be blamed for showing too 
much sympathy with those who are seeking light, 
however far astray, than regard them with suspicion. 
As a venerable Missionary of the Free Church of 
Scotland once remarked 1 : — " One need not lower his 
colours one inch in dealing kindly with the Brah- 
mos." " That is a poor Christianity, which cannot 
recognise the working of the Christian spirit out- 
Bide the pale of the sects of Christendom." 9 The 
so-called churches have no monopoly of Christ. 
Outside them, we constantly meet with the ethical 
spirit of Christianity ; and we shall only repel 
that spirit from still higher influences if we treat 
it with supercilious coldness. 

1 Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, D.D., at Allahabad. 

* The CUristian College Magazine, February, 1884. Madras. 
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Let us be patient. In the religious, as in the 
political and natural organisms, nothing springs 
into life mature, but grows by gradual processes of 
development ; just as anything that has assumed, 
or boasts it has attained, a permanent form, has real- 
ly passed into the world of death. Life and change 
are synonymous terms. Brahmism is still in its 
infancy; with opened eyes, it is now feeling its way; 
and this is one of its truest elements of hope. It 
is but the first feeble effort to give expression to 
that under-current of religious feeling, which, amid 
the wondrous changes that have taken place, is flow- 
ing through the Hindu nation. And as the tide of 
time rolls on, we may believe the movement will 
bear better fruit ; and that, if it progresses at all 
along its truest lines, it will be more and more in 
the direction of Christianity. It has a creditable 
past to show, which augurs well for the future. Its 
course, in the main, has been an onward one. It has 
already thrown off many errors after once seeing 
them to be such ; while the defects that still cling 
to it may well be corrected by faithfully welcoming 
clearer light. Christian ideas are better understood ; 
Christ, as we have seen, is more reverenced to-day 
than at any previous period of its history. 

The direction of its future progress will largely 
depend on the attitude of Christians. If they send 
out a chilling east-wind upon it, its growth may 
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be prematurely arrested ; its crude doctrines, put 
on their defence, may be crystallized at their 
present stage ; and a fair possibility of good be 
ruined, as has been the case with harassed 
souls in other uncongenial climes : whereas, if we 
allow a sunny sympathy to surround the Brahmos ; 
if we treat them as our brethren in this world 
of doubt, and give them a brother's hand in the 
struggle for existence ; if we point out their incon- 
sistencies, and commit them to the guidance of the 
Spirit they desire to honour, their hearts will be 
opened, their system will remain plastic, and they 
may be guided into all truth. 

In the meantime, if Christ has met, or does 
in any way meet, no matter how, the spiritual 
wants of such men as these ; if the heart has, to 
any extent, responded to His gracious invitation, 
and found rest and inspiration in the Gospel which 
He preached — let us rejoice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE INSUFFICIENCY OF BRAHMISM. 

We have gladly written the foregoing pages in 
commendation of the Theistic movement in India ; 
and because we value it too highly not to deplore 
its falling short of a true and worthy goal, we now 
proceed briefly to point out, in the spirit of Christ- 
ian fidelity and kindness, where we consider it 
to be lacking in elements of strength, and why we 
cannot regard it as the permanent form of religious 
faith in which India will rest. 

We may estimate its future prospects from the 
analogy of history. Its system professes to rest 
on theism — pure and simple. This we have seen to 
be an immense gain on all lower conceptions of 
God and the universe. And theism is so evidently 
one of the forces which will determine the future 
religion of India, that no one concerned with the 
spread of truth can be indifferent to its progress ; 
especially when we bear in mind that theism is the 
root of all true religion, and that, in order to be an 
intelligent and settled Christian, a man must first 
of all be a good theist. 

But we would remind our Brahmist friends 

that the theistic truths they hold have been in 

the world from the beginning. There is nothing 

new in them. Mere theism can never form a new 

21 
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religion. On the purely theistic side, the Brahmic 
contribution to the religious thought of the world 
has not been great. Chandra Sen himself, great- 
minded as he was, was an assimilator of truth 
rather than an original thinker. Whenever he was 
at his best, his most spiritual ideas were presented 
in the terms of Christianity. And no wonder, for 
" never/' he says in his lecture on " The Future 
Church," "has the essence of true religion been 
so simply and exhaustively expounded as it was by 
Jesus." Chandra Sen was not less because of this 
but rather more ; what we wish to point out is, that 
Brahmism, in its essential thought, is nothing new. 
Again, no form of natural theism has ever been 
the religion of any race or country. Polytheism, 
pantheism, and atheism, have always proved stronger 
and more influential than mere theism. Only when 
allied with revelation has theism been able to cope 
with its foes. The few gifted men in Persia, in 
Greece, in Borne, in India, who have risen above the 
thought of their time, failed to turn men from idols 
to the Living Goi>, failed to effect any deep and 
permanent reform, and failed to speak with auth- 
ority to others. " The development of belief in all 
these countries," says Professor Flint, 1 " was not 
towards but away from theism." And another 

i See his " Theism," p. 804, 3rd Ed. (William Blackwood and 
Son*. Edinb. and London.) 
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eminent writer has observed :' — " Theism is the 
easiest of all religions to get, but the most diffi- 
cult to keep. Individuals have kept it, but nations 
never. Socrates and Aristotle, Cicero and Epictetus 
had a theistic religion; Greece and Borne had 
none," Moreover, the theism of antiquity was phi- 
losophical and speculative rather than religious and 
practical, having very little to do with the moral 
character of men. In no country will the theistic 
conception of God be found connected, as it is in 
Christianity, with the moral regeneration of His 
sinful creatures ; nor does the idea of God appear 
to awaken the idea* of worship. In India, e.g. y 
the Supreme Being, Brahma, represented, as He is 
in the religious books, as a negation with regard to 
thought, will, affection, action, has no temple raised 
to Him, and no knee offering Him homage. 

And coming down to the present day, we find 
that much of its science and philosophy, with the 
accumulated intellectual riches of the ages, is 
unable, after rejecting revelation, to give u« a re- 
ligion capable of regenerating, guiding, and com- 
forting mankind. The Universe, the Unknowable, 
Humanity, Life Hereafter in other minds — these 
are what are offered us in the place of God, or as 

1 See "Natural Law in the Spiritual World," p. 106 : by Henry 
Drummond, F.R&E., F.G.S. 3rd Ed. (Hodder and Stonghton. 
London.) 
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the final religion of the heart. And it is a signifi- 
cant fact, that in modern Christendom, the lapse, 
when it has taken place, has generally been, first 
into some form of theism, and then into something 
like agnosticism and atheism ; whereas, on the other 
hand, where there has been spiritual growth and a 
manifest increase of power for usefulness, the ad- 
vance has been made from Unitarianism to a fuller 
interpretation of New Testament Christianity. 1 

The Jews were theists ; but how often did they 
fall back into polytheism ; they were theists, but 
they were trained to anticipate a Christ ; and when 
Christ came and preached a Christian theism, 
Judaism, as an institution, vanished. The first 
Apostles of Christianity were Jewish theists, 

1 This is strikingly witnessed in the life and writings of the 
late Frederick Denison Maurice, who did as much for the diffu- 
sion of the great and living truths of Christ's religion as any 
man of modern times. It would be well if the Brahmos would 
study the history and works of this able and pious theologian ; 
for while they would find him nearer to them in doctrinal posi- 
tion — especially in respect to the great question of revelation — 
than are their Unitarian friends, they would see him becoming 
dissatisfied with Unitarianism on the ground that he could not 
find in it what he sought ; that its interpretation of Scripture 
and of man, while perhaps the simplest, was not adequate ; that 
it explained away a great part of God's revelation to his crea- 
tures ; and so failed to excite that gratitude and confidence in 
the heart, to satisfy its wants, and to provide a centre of 
perfect unity with others, in the way in which these are realised 
in the highest conceptions of the Christian Church. 
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converted to what they found to be a fuller faith. 
All must allow that Christianity was an immense 
advance on Judaism. While appropriating all its 
truth, and fulfilling all its prophecies, it went far 
beyond it in its religious conceptions, and in its 
ethical and civilising power, through the revelation 
Christ gave of God and of humanity. 

We need a much fuller revelation of the Divine 
character than that afforded by natural theism, in 
order to make faith in God the dominant principle 
of human life. If we had never sinned, mere 
theism might have sufficed ; Divine love, in the form 
of goodness, might have been enough for man ; but 
in the dark and fallen state where sin has brought 
us, we need a manifestation of what is alone the 
true test of a Father's nature — we need a display 
of love, which, in order to save men, submits itself 
to suffering and to sacrifice ; " we need a higher 
light to guide us than any that shines on sea or 
land ; we need the light which only shines from 
the gracious countenance of Christ." 

And this touches another aspect of Brahmic 
theology, which, in common with alltheistic teaching 
on the same subject, is felt by the Christian to be 
insufficient, viz., its estimate of sin, and its method 
of deliverance. This must ever constitute a crucial 
test of the value and power of any religious system. 
Salvation, with the Brahmist, embraces far less than 
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with the Christian thinker ; just as theism explains 
away other important parts of the Christian revela- 
tion, thereby impoverishing the trust and hope it 
is calculated to inspire. True, there is much said 
of sin, especially in later Brahmist writings, and 
considerable prominence is given to repentance 
and holiness of life; the only defect is that the 
writers and speakers do not say enough. The 
gwilt of sin — and not simply its weakening power 
as a disease — when viewed in the light of a Holy 
and Loving God whose laws we have broken, and 
the painful sense of separation from Him, which a 
true consciousness of sin produces, do not appear 
to be realised as distressing facts burdening the 
conscience ; while there is the fatal missing-link, 
absent in all non-Christian systems, viz., a domi- 
nant motive to holiness — that moral dynamic which 
the Gospel of Christ alone can furnish. 

For, the great question is, what will induce men 
to repent and to reform, to be " alive unto God"? 
Chandra Sen says, in his lecture on " Regenerating 
Faith," that men want " a new life," and that " the 
simple creed of the love of God" will " effect the 
regeneration of their souls from sin." But a mere 
creed has always been powerless to redeem men. 
Ethical and theological teaching have failed, again 
and again, to effect a spiritual reformation among 
the nations. Holiness may be insisted upon as the 
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remedy for sin ; but what is to induce the sinner 
who loves his sin so well, to take the remedy? 
That which Brahmism makes the remedy, is. in 
Christianity represented as the result of using 
the remedy. It is Christ who helps us to purge 
away the sinful past before we feel able to advance 
towards God and to rejoice in Him. It is Christ 
who, seeing the poor paralytic sinner, enables him 
to arise and walk. It is God manifested in Christ, 
showing men how sin affects His Love, and how 
His Holiness recoils from evil, which is the charm 
that breaks the spell of sin. It is the Cross of 
Christ, on which Holy Love is seen to suffer, and 
sin is seen in its real nature— a spectacle we behold 
nowhere else — that is to "draw all men" 1 unto 
the Father from whom they have strayed. 

Now, natural theism recognises no trace of this 
deep sympathy, this sacrifice and passion of love on 
the part of God for man, which, to the Christian, is 
the most impressive feature of His character ; and, 
hence, mere theism, at its best, is a comparatively 
cold and pallid faith, and one unworthy of the reli- 
gious embrace of the warm, devotional heart of 
India* Nothing but a special revelation could unveil 
to us that complete knowledge of God as a Father, 
in which alone the true nature and destiny of the 
soul can be discerned; and nothing but a full 

l John xii. 32. 
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and faithful interpretation of that revelation can 
preserve in men's hearts a firm and ardent grasp 
of this Fatherhood of God. This deep Christian 
belief — which the Brahmos proclaim as their 
cardinal doctrine — has always been supposed to be 
held with special tenacity by the Unitarians of the 
West ; but during the last half -century, or while 
the Brahma Sam&] has been growing up, the belief 
would seem to have grown feebler, meaning now 
little more than the relation sustained by the 
Infinite to the finite. It is only when Divine 
Fatherhood is identified, as it is in the teaching of 
Christ, with the Divine Natwre, and displays itself, 
in Gethsemane and on Calvary, as Love suffering 
for the object of its love ; and it is only when man 
is seen to be God's son because the Son of God. 
is the organic Head and Saviour of the race, that 
this great faith is really apprehended, and can live 
on in the world a redemptive and inspiring power. 
And this leads us to observe, further, that while 
perhaps no creed does at first sight commend itself 
to the intellect as more reasonable than mono- 
theism, it is when the longings of the heart begin 
to play that the insufficiency of mere theism 
becomes apparent. It has no popular and attrac- 
tive element in it. A religion is strong or weak 
according as it influences the popular mind. Brah- 
mism fails, as all more or less philosophic phases of 
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religion must fail, to adapt itself to the condition 
and wants of the masses, and so in its pure and 
simple state, the movement can never become 
national. Whether a more emotional and ceremo- 
nial side of Brahmism, such as has been presented 
in the New Dispensation, would ever attract large 
numbers, it is impossible to say ; but that, as we 
have seen, was a departure from pure and simple 
theism. The old Stoic philosophers — Seneca, Bpic- 
tetus, Marcus Aurelius — were good men themselves, 
bright lights in the darkness of paganism ; but they 
had no general following ; they never could have. 
Their doctrines were too high for the common 
people ; they did not touch the masses. And hence 
it is that every vital religion of the world has been 
associated with some historical person, around whom 
the love and enthusiasm of the heart could cling. 
Christianity would never have been preserved amid 
all its internal conflicts and outward opposition, if 
it had not been connected with a Person, whose 
loving authority has kindled devotion in individual 
souls, while it has imparted strength and symmetry 
and guidance to His Church. And the need of this 
personal element is admitted by some of the more 
discerning Brahmos. It was stated in The New 
Dispensation, March 18th, 1883, by one who signed 
himself " A Sinner" : — 

Wo must have one, be he Christ or Chaitanya, Sakya- 

22 
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muni or Muhammad, a living or a departed spirit, to 
whom we can offer our unconditional love and reverence. 

And Mr. MozumcULr, in his " Protestantism in 
India," says : — 

All Hindu reforms magnified the importance of one or 
more personal centres in religion. Abstract principles 

in India have not produced much good The 

hundreds and thousands and millions of the people want to 
see religion concrete, incarnate, personified. . . . What is 
Christianity without the Son of ManP .... Personal 
centre, then, is a great matter : and the history of religion 
without incarnated personalities would be the play of 
" Hamlet" with the part of Hamlet left out. (p. 12.) 

But Brahmism, as a system, repudiates any such 
connection ; it does not wish to be historical ; it 
denies the fact of Incarnation as the basis of 
a special revelation ; and is, therefore, left with no 
other bond of union than that supplied by the 
sharing of opinions that are subject to incessant 
change. 

For the first principle of its faith is intuition, or 
the inherent power of every individual to apprehend 
for himself the fittest truths. Formerly, the 
attempt was made to work out the Brahmist creed 
by reasoning ; to prove, e.g., the Being and attri* 
butes of God by the argument from design ; but 
for a long time past, the basis of intuition, similar 
to that propounded by Mr. Theodore Parker and 
Mr. F. W. Newman, has been claimed for Brahmio 
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truths. 1 This is the necessary corollary of eclecti- 
cism, which has been the guiding principle of 
the Sam&j. It is only by intuitive perception that 
the mind can select truth from a variety of sources. 
But eclectic religions, composite philosophies, have 
never been successful and long-lived ; for where is 
the security against error ? If one man is as truly 
inspired as his neighbour, and if the two happen to 
be diametrically opposed, what is to be done ? If 
the intuition of the one is true, that of the other 
must be false. M. Victor Cousin held the doctrine 
of religious intuition, as did Mr. P. W. Newman ; 
and out of it the former evolved a pantheistic 
system, and the latter failed to find any revelation 
of a future life ; whereas Brahmic intuition arrives 
at an opposite conclusion on both these points. 
Why should the one be truer than the others ? 

Similarly, the ancient sages of India — Gautama, 
Kapila, Vy&sa, Sankar&cb&rya — though endowed, 
according to the Brahmist theory, with the common 
faculty of intuition, arrived at very different con- 
elusions from the Brahmos, and also among them- 
selves, respecting God, Soul, the Universe, and a 
Future Life. How is it that they did not hold the 
Brahmic truths of theology, if these are written 

1 We do not forget that in Chandra Sen's latest system, intellect 
was made subordinate to faith, and that his eclecticism was 
claimed to be" tinged with inspiration." 
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by God in the depths of the human soul ? Vy£sa 
and SankaricMrya, e. g., maintained that the Vedic 
doctrine was pantheistic ; why should this con- 
clusion be denounced imaginary and wrong, and 
that of the leaders of the Sam&j be accepted as 
intuitive and right, if all alike enjoy the common 
faculty ? 

According to the Brahmic theory, Brahmic 
theology should universally prevail ; but in the 
place of this, we see that two-thirds of the human 
race have lost these truths, and have for ages been 
wandering in midnight darkness, with perverted 
views of God and human accountability, sunk in 
error and superstition, and perishing morally in 
their own corruption. How is this to be reconciled 
with the Brahmic theory, with those self-evident 
truths of theism which form a constituent of human 
nature? How is the origin of this fearful aberration, 
this universal ignorance and depravity to be ex- 
plained ? Intuitions are definite operations, but this 
alleged intuition of God is found to vary as no 
other does, and to have been the root of all the divi- 
sions and superstitions of the world ; and if weight 
of testimony is to go for anything, the intuitions 
of a few Brahmos should yield to the intuitions of 
the race. 

But it is said, the intuitive faculty needs to be 
trained and developed by education ; a position, 
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however, which at once destroys the essential 
character of intuition! and admits the possibility 
and necessity of a 'book-revelation/ or of knowledge 
through a book— for education is accomplished 
mainly through books; an instrumentality which, 
if possible among men, cannot be impossible with 
God. But what has been already said of ancient 
civilised India, is true also of the civilisation of 
Egypt and China, and of educated Greece and 
Borne. The philosophers of the ancient world, with 
all their depth and culture, had scarcely a glimmer- 
ing of those sublime truths which the Brahmos 
possess, in relation to God, and creation, and their 
fellow-men, and a future life. Pantheism, the 
eternity of matter, the transmigration of the soul, 
slavery, suicide, were believed in and defended ; so 
that in their case, the most highly cultivated intui- 
tion failed to communicate to them that higher 
spiritual knowledge, and those ennobling truths 
which Brahmos affirm they have derived from in- 
tuition ; though we find such lofty minds as Plato 
and Socrates deeply feeling the darkness of their 
natural light, and their sore need of a Divine 
revelation* 

It thus becomes evident in the clear light of 
history, that no country unvisited by the Christian 
revelation has ever attained to those religious truths 
and to those principles of duty, which are now 
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happily possessed by the Brahmos ; from which it 
may fairly be inferred that our Brahmist brethren 
themselves have obtained their ideas, not, as they 
suppose, from intuition, but, as we have already 
seen, from this same Christian revelation which 
waits to enlighten all men. 1 Their erroneous im- 
puting of these ideas to intuition has arisen through 
mistaking a portion of the soil in which such ideas 
have taken root, for their source ; through confound- 
ing their origin with one of their truest tests. 
Christian ideas, when once recognised, do correspond 
with the truest intuitions, the deepest convictions, 
the noblest aspirations of human nature — and this 
has ever been one of the strongest testimonies to 
the Divine origin and universal suitability of the 
Christian faith — so that there is deep truth in the 
saying of Tertullian, re-affirmed by the apostle 
Paul, testimonium animce naturaliter Christiance ! 
So long as the Brahmos ignore this ( sure founda- 
tion/ and cling to the uncertain basis of intuition, 
confirmed though some of them may suppose it to be 
by personal inspiration and revelation — so long will 
the Brahmic faith be of a shifting, baseless nature : 
and hence the danger, as time goes on, of its being 
split up into fragments, through the~uncontrolled 

1 For a masterly statement and criticism of " Brahmio Intui- 
tion," see the Rev, S. Dyson's Tract. (Baptist Mission Press. 
Calcutta, 1867.) 
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imagination and self-assertion of individualism, and 
through want of some objective basis on which 
the whole body may cohere. The only remedy for 
this is to be found in what our highest reason 
asks for, as the only sure ground of its own exist- 
ence — such a definite knowledge of God as may 
correct the conceits and dim apprehensions of indi- 
vidual minds, and afford some central authority for 
truth ; such a knowledge as that given in the Bible, 
and which is vested in a Divine and properly 
accredited revelation. 

But anything in the shape of a so-called 'book 
revelation,' our Brahmist friends, as we have seen, 
repudiate; albeit they are sound in their belief 
that God does reveal Himself to the spiritual appre- 
hension of His creatures. Having rejected the 
authority of the sacred books of the East, they 
class the Bible in the same category, and deal with 
it in the same way. This arises through not ap- 
prehending the unique nature of the Christian 
revelation ; through a deficient study of God in 
History. The revelation of the Bible is not a ' book- 
revelation.' The Bible is not an infallible law 
given for the government of life, but the gradual 
unveiling of God; and this manifestation of God 
is not contained within the pages of a written 
book. The book is simply the record, or a series 
of records, of a revelation which has been given on 
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the great stage of human history. The Bible has 
grown along with the growth of a gradual historical 
self -revelation of God, which synchronises with the 
history of the world. But this is far too large a 
subject to enter upon here ; it should, however, 
receive the faithful study of all who would under- 
stand Christianity, and its unique relation to other 
faiths. 

It will perhaps be said by the avowed followers 
of Mr. Sen, that his doctrine of inspired prophets 
comes in here, and meets the danger above refer- 
red to, arising out of individual intuition, and 
the want of some central authority for truth. 
Religious bodies must have their leaders, and 
to them the people must look for instruction and 
guidance. But one such inspired leader differs 
from another inspired leader in his perception of 
divine things, only in degree ; and, as was evinced 
in the case of Chandra Sen himself, there is no 
guarantee that aberration and error will not appear. 
Moreover, the analogy of history shows that there 
is an inevitable tendency in the human heart to 
hero-worship — to elevate such a leader into the 
position of a demi-god. Many religious reforma- 
tions among the Hindus and other nations have 
been ushered in with noble aims and earnest efforts ; 
but the enthusiasm has died away, leaving one 
more little sect, identified with some illustrious 
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name, amdhg the great mass of religionists around it. 

Should Keshab Chandra Sen be ever worshipped 

as an avatara of Vishnu, this degeneration would 

come to pass; but so long as Brahmism remains 

faithful to its principles, this, at all events, will 

never be. And we are persuaded of better things. 

Very much must, of course, depend, under God, 

on the men who will now lead the fortunes of the 

Sam&j. The removal of Chandra Sen will show 

whether the statement often made be true, that 

the Samaj has really consisted of one man ; that 

while his most earnest followers have simply drawn 

their enthusiasm from him, the rank and file have 

cared very little about the thing itself ; and that 

when Chandra Sen disappeared, the Samaj would 

disappear as well. We need scarcely say that, if 

that were the view we took, much as we value the 

work he did, we should not have undertaken our 

present task. The general morale of the Sam&j, 

the varying degrees of moral earnestness that 

characterise it, have been so well described by 

another, that we quote his words 1 :— 

It is scarcely to be expected that all those who now 
constitute the Brahmo Somaj will reach the same goal. 
It is not a solid phalanx guided by a well-defined purpose, 
and marching or manoeuvring in a compact body. It is 
rather a movement, a tendency of many minds journeying 

1 The Rev. E.P. Rice, B.A., in The Harvest Field, April, 1883. 

23 
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forth out of the Egypt of Hinduism to some better land, 
they know not whither. Some of its leaders, far in advance 
of the rest, are pressing forward with noble aspirations, 
and are even now much more Christian than they know. 
The whole desert behind them is dotted with stragglers, 
and many in the far rear are still unable to tear themselves 
away from the flesh-pots of Egypt. While the more open- 
hearted will be guided by the pillar of cloud and fire until 
they reach the Promised Land, others less in earnest will 
fall behind and lose their way in the wilderness of doubt 
and man-made philosophy. 

At the present moment, and viewing the field 
from the spot where the Brahmist chief has fallen, 
we look upon the movement as one which God has 
seen fit to permit, and one, therefore, which, in 
its time and place, we are bound to recognise 
as good. And if it be of God, it will yet have 
a useful future. We who are living in this land 
cannot rightly apprehend the actual revolution 
that is steadily going on around us ; as an ancient 
proverb says, "one cannot see the forest for 
the trees." Indian polytheism is without doubt 
doomed. Every year its signs of decay become 
more manifest. There may be a noble field before 
the Brahmos, if they are only wise and faithful ; 
but if they fail, God will entrust the work to other 
hands. Within the Sam£j, there are, we know, 
sincere inquirers after truth, earnest seekers after 
God. If these will be true to their convictions, and 
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will only follow the light they see; if they will 
willingly receive the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; if they will conscientiously 
use all the means at their disposal for discovering 
the truth, and will suffer it, when found, to rule and 
to shape their lives — future divisions may be averted, 
and the Samaj may become a power in India. 

And we say this because it is our belief that the 
leaders of this movement will soon be compelled to 
go, more manifestly, one way or another ; they will 
either approach nearer Christ ; or they will recede 
farther from Him, as the Adi Samaj has done. 
Between the Brahmos and orthodox Hindus, 
if the former are true to theism, and do not 
lapse into mysticism and ritualism, there can be 
but little sympathy ; they should, therefore, come 
more and more to feel that the really common 
ground of thought and aspiration is between them 
and Christians. Whether they will eventually 
accept Christianity in its present Western form, 
we cannot say ; but of this we feel persuaded, that, 
if they go in the direction in which Chandra Sen 
and Mr. Mozumdar and others have already gone, 
they must, as a community, sooner or later avow 
their allegiance to Christ as their Head and 
Leader, and form a section of what one day will 
surely arise — His own Eastern Church, marked by 
Eastern thought, arid eminent for Eastern piety* 
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For no age or nation has yet failed to find in 
Christ the idea or element it wanted. The best 
idea of every age has been embodied in Christ ; 
but the Divine Reality itself is " ever greater than 
what the greatest have thought of it." 1 One age 
has seen in Him the great prophet of the world, 
the " Heir of all the ages," who has unified, as 
Chandra Sen sought to do, the scattered rays of 
religious truth. Another age has seen in His 
simple life and self-denial — what Chandra Sen 
also saw — the perfection of the ascetic or monastic 
type of character. Reforming ages, again, have 
recognised in Him the great iconoclast and reviva- 
list ; while the present age adores Him as the 
embodiment of perfect manhood. These are all 
true conceptions, as far as they go ; but the very 
fact that Christ meets them all, and will continue 
to meet those of future ages, reveals the one-sided- 
ness of each, and the many-sidedness of the Divine 
Reality itself, which will always be infinitely more 
than the embodiment of men's best ideas. 

Chandra Sen was brought very near to Christ : 
he was never repelled from Him ; his whole nature 
was attracted towards Him ; he felt His power 
and His sweetness, and had he only trusted Him 
completely, and yielded lovingly to His authority, 

1 See Sermons by R. W. Church, M.A. pp. 106-109. Macmillan 
& Co. London. 
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he would have been a richer and a stronger man. 
And with reference to his attitude, and to the 
attitude of the Brahmos generally — not towards 
Christianity but towards Christ — we desire to state 
clearly what we believe to be their fundamental 
error. True to the principle of eclecticism, they have 
dealt with the Christian system in a fragmentary 
manner ; seeing at one time one side of it and then 
another, but failing* to perceive the whole circle of 
related truths. They have lacked scope; their 
vision has been small ; they have taken some feature 
or incident of the Gospel, and have mistaken it for 
the whole. Now, it is the nature of Christ's religion 
that it cannot be dealt with in this way. The Gospel, 
centring as it does in Christ, is either the whole of 
religious truth, or its light is misleading. It is, as 
Chandra Sen early recognised, " absolute religion ;" 
" God's universal truth for the benefit of all man- 
kind ;" finding, he said it was his " firm convic- 
tion," " a response in the universal consciousness 
of humanity.". 1 

But, surely, we are here met by inconsistency. 
For while the Progressive Brahmos have accepted 
many of the truths that fell from the lips of Christ, 
and while they have often accorded Him the very 
highest place among the sons of God, they have 
not accepted His unique authority in the realm of 

1 Lecture on " Jesus Christ." See Appendix, pp. 4, 5. 
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Truth : they have failed to apprehend the essen- 
tial element of Christian faith, viz., the vital rela- 
tion that exists between the Person of Christ and 
the regeneration and salvation of every human soul 
—a relation which implies much more than that of 
a mere ' Examplar/ and one which we need scarcely 
say, has never been claimed by, or advanced in 
behalf of, any other member of the human race. 

It is this radical distinction between the natural 
man and the spiritual man, between men dead 
and men living — a distinction which Christianity 
has so far created that the Kingdom of Christ 
presents itself as a new Kingdom upon earth, and 
its subjects as those who have been € born anew' 1 — 
which separates Christianity from all other religions, 
and seals it as Divine. It is this higher life, a life 
that has maintained a perpetual struggle with our 
lower life, whether natural or religious, which 
constitutes the revealed element in Christianity 
that cannot become, like culture and opinion, the 
subject of comparative religion. "He that hath 
the Son hath life." 9 " I live ; and yet no longer 
I, but Christ liveth in me." 5 Of no other spiritual 
teacher or founder of a religion have such words 
been said. Confucius, Buddha, Muhammad, had 
no such connection with the higher life of man. The 
souls of those who embraced their teachings under- 

1 John iii. 8, 7. s John v. 12. 3 Galatians ii. 20. 
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went no vital change. But Christ claims to impart 
a new life—B, life that cannot originate from mere 
natural life by any process of development— to 
those who, morally and spiritually, bring themselves 
into loving relationship to Him. 

And in this all-important respect, the Brahmos, 
as a body, whatever may be true of individual 
spirits, resolutely remain separated from Him who 
is the Life and the Light of the world. 1 But is 
this consistent, is it reasonable ? Does not Christ 
stand, by universal consent, immeasurably above 
every other master of the race ; unimpeachable in 
moral perfection and in spiritual insight; is it 
right, therefore, to place Him virtually on the same 
level with other teachers? Is it possible that 
Christ could have been deceived when He made the 
demands He did upon the human soul ? If we 
could discover any weakness elsewhere in His teach- 
ings, there would be grounds for thinking He was 
mistaken here. But when there is an overpowering, 
all-possessing sense of God, and a perfect vision 
of the Divine, as there was in Christ — for it is im- 
possible to conceive a higher — there is a perfect 
apprehension of truth and duty ; they are seen in 
the noon-day light of unclouded clearness ; and 
hence the speaker speaks with authority. It is 
not necessary to refer this, as an eminent writer has 

1 John i. 4, 9. 
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observed, 1 " to essential divinity ; it is due rather 
to an utter and perfect sense of God ; for God is 
light, " and in Him is no darkness at all." Thus 
" we do not abdicate reason," he says, " but suffer 
it to lean on One to whom the Father has showed 
all - things. If one tells me ninety-nine truths, I 
will trust him in the hundredth, especially if it is 
involved in those before. Build me a column 
perfect in base and body, and I will know if the 
capital is true. When the clearest eyes that ever 
looked on this world, and into the heavens, and 
the keenest judgment that ever weighed human 
life, and the purest heart that ever throbbed with 
human sympathy," says : " I am the light of the 
world : he that f olloweth me shall not walk in the 
darkness, but shall have the light of life :" 8 " Come 
unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest,:" 3 we repose on His declaration ; 
we accept His invitation with perfect trust. And 
"this is the highest possible exercise of reason; 

1 Theodore T. Munger, in his " Freedom of Faith," pp. 261-3 : 
{James Clarke & Co., London) : a book which presents some of the 
main features of that phase of present Christian thought known 
as " The New Theology." We commend this work and others 
of a kindred spirit to our Brahmist friends, believing that their 
presentation of Christian faith is calculated to awaken the intel- 
ligent sympathy and appreciation of the more thoughtful among 
them. 



8 John viii. 12. 3 Matt. xi. 28. 
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for that is not reason that isolates itself from the 
wisest and best, and says, I will solve my pro- 
blems alone. It is reason to see with the wise, 
and to feel with the good." 

And when we consider the effect of such teaching 
npon the world, how it has become interwoven with 
fact and world-wide history, as no other teaching 
has ever been ; when we see the creative power of 
Christ, not ceasing, as was the case with other 
religions sages, with sublime conceptions of a possi- 
ble good, but imparting a force adequate to the 
realisation of the ideal itself, and producing results 
in moral, social, and political life, incomparably 
beyond those achieved by any other faith ; when 
we see His truths, not connected with a few isolated 
philosophic minds, but constituted into a Kingdom, 
wide'as the world, and identified with every human 
interest ; when we contrast the young and exhaust- 
less energies of Christianity, ever adapting then^ 
selves to the growing development of the West, 
with the influence of Buddhism and Isl&m on the 
petrified civilisations of the East ; when we see it 
lifting the lowest and attracting the noblest of 
human kind, and completely satisfying the religious 
wants of man ; when we find it has survived the 
polemic assaults of paganism, the scornful ridicule 
of Stoic and Epicurean, the contemptuous irony of 

Lucian, the rationalistic bitterness of Celsus, the 

24 
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burlesque of Philostratus, the learned philosophy of 
Porphyry ; and has triumphed over the despotism 
and malice of Roman Emperors, supplanting false 
gods, defeating laws and legions, overthrowing 
amphitheatres, dungeons, and torture chambers; 
then correcting internal divisions and heresies, and 
rising ever higher and higher, fair, and pure and 
strong ; and when we find that, after thus standing 
the trial of eighteen centuries, the determined 
criticism of the nineteenth has sought in vain to 
get to its foundations; that it still survives, 
increasing in strength year by year, and winning 
victories on every shore ; when we reflect upon a 
history like this, we may well attribute the secret 
of such power and influence to the Divine Person- 
ality of Christ Himself, and would earnestly urge 
our Brahmist friends to re-consider their position 
towards this " Prince of the Kings of the Earth." 1 
^ Let them not point to the imperfect Christiani- 
sation of Christian churches, to the sad divisions of 
Christian sects, and say that Christianity has failed ; 
such failure only serves to establish the Christian 
ideal itself as the highest the world has seen ; and 
one which, in strict consistency with all that it has 
unquestionably accomplished in the past, can never 
cease to condemn and expose all half-hearted and 
merely nominal religion. It is not that Christianity 

1 Kevelation of S. John i. 5. 
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has failed, but that many of its modern professors 
have failed to put to the proof, as others have done 
before them, the grand possibilities of their faith. 
And it is to the Christian ideal, and not to the 
Christian churches ; it is to Christ Himself, in all 
His Divine fulness and grace, that we desire the 
Brahmos reverently and unreservedly to turn. 

Keshab Chandra Sen, we have seen, was brought 
very near to Christ; and it was this which gave 
him his religious life and inspiration. But he 
failed to understand Him fully ; he failed to grasp 
what others, too, have failed to grasp — the Divine 
secret of His Nature. Chandra Sen has now passed 
away into the world of light and of reality, where 
truth is seen in all its fulness, and where the soul's 
infinite longings are at rest. It now remains for his 
more earnest followers to go back along the road by 
which he travelled ; to stand where he once stood ; 
to take up the work that he there began to do — a 
work which, before it became marred by specula- 
tion and extravagance, bade fair to be the work of 
the truest and greatest reformer India has seen. 
But his opportunity has passed ; his sun has set ; 
his work is done. He has spoken his last word ; his 
voice is for ever still. And now that the Brah- 
mist band has lost his guidance, and his bereft 
followers feel it almost a sacrilege to his memory to 
think of a successor, we fancy we can hear him bid 
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them listen, even more closely than he did, to 
another voice, and lean with absolute confidence 
on a higher nature whose secret he has at last 
discovered : One to whom, when He was here on 
earth, His perplexed disciples once came and said : 
" Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life." 1 

iJohnvi. 68. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE LAST DAYS AND OBSEQUIES OF 
KESHAB CHANDRA SEN. 

Foe some time previous to his death, Mr. Sen's 
health had been failing. Early in 1882, he began 
to suffer from diabetes, and the disease gradually 
undermined his system. In January- 1883, he 
appeared in the Town Hall, Calcutta, and the 
subject of his last lecture was " Asia's Message to 
Europe." 1 Subsequently, he spent over five months 
at Simla, where at first his health much improved ; 
but the rainy season brought on a relapse, and 
by the beginning of September, when he left the 
hills, he was completely prostrate. 

As though anticipating a] speedy end to his 
labours, he devoted himself assiduously, in spite of 
shattered health, to the instruction of his followers ; 
and it was at Simla that he drew up " The New 
Samhit&," or " Sacred Laws of the Aryans of the 
New Dispensation," containing rules and regula- 
tions for the domestic and social guidance of ordi- 
nary Indian life. Religious and minute instructions 
are furnished relating to the household, the sanc- 
tuary, meals, business, amusements, studies, chari- 
ties, domestic relationships, ceremonies, and vows. 

1 See Appendix, p. 130. 
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The work first appeared as a series of articles 
in The New Dispensation, during the latter part 
of 1883, and has since been reprinted in the form 
of a little book. 1 It is not as complete as the 
author desired, for death prevented a last revision ; 
and before it could be formally given to his church, 
the rites prescribed therein were for the first time 
carried out in his own case, and at his own funeral. 
From his Him&layan retreat he also contributed 
some remarkable papers to the New York Indepen- 
dent, which have since been reprinted under the 
title of "Yoga: 8 or Communion with God ;" this his 
last work — selections from which will be found in 
the Appendix — was published* on the day he died. 
The work is divided into three parts : Communion 
with God in Nature ; Communion with God in the 
Soul ; and Communion with God in History. It is 

1 Published by the Brahmo Tract Society, Calcutta. 
2 It is a common saying in India that there is * no power equal 
to the Yoga' system of Hinduism, founded by Patanjali, and 
regarded as a branch of the Sankhya school of philosophy. 
This power lies in its contemplative and ascetic oharaoter which 
has so strong a charm for the Hindu, and which took an undue 
possession of Chandra Sen's nature in his later days. When 
carried out completely, the Yoga system, which aims, through 
mental contemplation and suppression of all action, at the fusion 
of the individual with the universal spirit, tends to the paralysis 
of mind and body — an ill-nourished and neglected body neces- 
sarily resulting in a feeble and disordered brain. 

3 By W. Newman & Co., Calcutta. 
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much to be regretted that the third division of the 
subject Was left unwritten by the author, and that 
We have thus been denied his last thoughts on the 
relation of the Christ of History to the ancient 
prophets and to God. 

But his last days were not all given to study. 
Acting on medical advice, he took to carpentry at 
Simla, as an in-door recreation, and set to work 
as though c he had been a carpenter all his life.' 
Specimens of his skill are treasured at his Calcutta 
residence, Lily Cottage. 

The Secretary of the Him&layan Brahma Sam&j 
has given some interesting details of this Simla 

visit :— 

For a period of five months, he says, there were daily 
prayers at his residence, ' Tara View, 1 in the morning, and 
religious conversation in the evening till about 11 o'clock. 
The morning services on Sundays used to be attended by 
outsiders also. Never on the summit of the glorious 
Himalayas, for centuries backwards, were uttered prayers 
so sweet, so sincere, so soul-stirring, as those breathed by 
the minister in his morning devotions. 

Returning to Calcutta in September, he passed 
the rest of his days often in severest sufferings. 
One of his followers writes : — 

In our minister's death, we get the solution of the burn- 
ing problem of human suffering. How could men get through 
suffering P By making pain lose the character of pain ; by 
making it sweet. How could this be done P By actual enjoy- 
ment of the sweetest object of the world, by actually seeing 
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and communing with the Divine Mother. The greater the 
illness, the acuter the suffering, the nearer is the approach 
to the Holy Being, and the greater the enjoyment and 
repose .... Enter into that yoga, he said, and the hardest 
realities of life become comprehensible and enjoyable. 
Alas ! his disciples were too slow to understand him ; they 
were too dull to fathom his meaning. The gulf became at 
last inseparable between him and them. 1 

Notwithstanding great pain and weakness, lie 
was devoted to his work up to the last, and insisted, 
on New Tear's Day, on being carried to the new 
little Sanctuary adjoining his house, where he 
offered from the pulpit a brief dedicatory prayer, 
addressed to the ' Supreme Mother,' and delivered 
a short address to his disciples. This thought of the 
Divine Motherhood seems to have grown on him 
at the close of his life. When the end was draw- 
ing near, and he was enduring intense pain, his 
aged mother observed :— 

" Dear Keshab, why this painful bodily suffering P Is 
it a punishment from Heaven for my and your sins"? 
" No, mother dear," he replied, " that punishment is quite 
of a different nature. My present suffering is only a 
source of joy to me. I see my Heavenly Mother is playing 
with me." 

All through his life he was most devoted to and 
proud of his mother. It was a supreme pleasure 
to him whenever she was present at his public 

1 The Neio Dispensation, January 13th, 1884. 
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services. On one occasion during his last illness, 

we are told :— 

The venerable lady lamented that she— poor sinner — 
should be left behind, while the dearest jewel of her heart 
was being plucked away from her. 'Don't say so, dear 
mother,' he replied, ' where can there be another mother 
like you P I have inherited your virtues ; all that I call 
my own is yours/ So saying, he took the dust of her feet 
and put it upon his head. 1 

On Sunday, January 6th, when his disease took 
a serious turn, some one near requested him to 
speak to the ladies of his household, who were 
weeping. " What shall I say," he observed ; " if 
I speak to them anything, I can only tell them 
words about va/ikantha (heaven), which will make 
them weep the more/' 

When the disease advanoed to its last stage, says the 
writer quoted above, he was in a state of stupor; but 
all throughout he was in yoga; the eternal Mother was 
before him, and he forgot his suffering. So that from 
an early stage of the last attack, he had ceased to belong 
to us. The extent of the suffering may be realised from 
the fact that it deprived him of the power of speech, and 
made him dead to the world long before death came. 
That he was not unconscious was apparent, for, to the 
last, he retained his tremendous will force. 

At midnight, on the Monday, when relief from 
pain seemed impossible, the c Singing Apostle' was 
called ; and the last hymn which he sang, and 

1 The Liberal, January 13th, 1884. 
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which soothed the sufferer, related to Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. The following is a transla- 
tion :< — 

If possible, O Beloved, remove this cup. 

But not my, but Thy will be done in this dire distress. 

Body, mind, and life are Thine. 

Do Thou with them as Thou wilt. 

Only, with clasped hands, I ask for this blessing — grant 
unto me peace, patience, and strength. 

The next morning, January 8th, he passed away. 
The body was cremated the same evening at the 
Nimtollah Ghat, in the presence of an immense 
concourse of mourners and spectators. 

The following details of the obsequies are mainly 
taken from The East, January 12th, 1884 :— 

The body bathed, anointed, and robed in white silk, with 
a * gairik' passing across the breast, was brought at about 
2 p. m. from the upper story to the portico down-stairs, 
where a new cot, decorated with flower garlands, was 
prepared, the metallic flag of the New Dispensation being 
held over the head by a friend. Amid the loud lamenta- 
tions of friends and relatives, the cot was carried to the 
new Sanctuary, and laid before the ' vedi f or altar, where 
the 'Upadhyaya/ kneeling, conducted a short Divine 
service — the prayer offered being to the purport that, 
although the occasion was one for great bewailing and 
lamentations, yet considering that the spirit of the dear 
departed was imbibed by us, that his blood was our blood, 
that his flesh was our flesh, and that he was at the very 
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core of our life, we could not lament for his departure in 
the way we might have liked. The only tribute, therefore, 
that we could offer to the revered memory of the departed, 
was to ask God to enable us to act in the spirit, in which, 
if living, he would advise us to do. A heart-rending prayer 
was then offered by Babu Kanti Chandra Mittra, which 
made everybody present cry most loudly ... A procession 
was then formed, consisting of two lines of the visitors, 
amounting to something like 500 persons, from the sanc- 
tuary to the gate. Through the space between the lines, 
the cot with the body was carried by the nearest relatives 
and friends of the deceased. On coming to the streets, 
the procession was joined by other friends, who numbered 
about 2,000, or more, by the time the procession reached 
the Nimtollah Ghat .... The crowd of visitors assem- 
bled at the Ghat was so great that it was with some 
difficulty that we could get access. A spot having been 
selected, and the pile arranged, the remains of the great 
Keformer were laid on it, covered with the flag of the New 
Dispensation, while friends and visitors strewed flowers 
over the body .... The * Upadhyaya' and the assembled 
visitors then chanted a hymn, the ceremony being concluded 
by the former offering up a short and appropriate prayer. 
According to the custom of the country, the eldest son of 
the deceased — Karuna Chandra Sen — held a torch in his 
right hand, and, applying it to the pyre, said : — ' In the 
name of God I apply this holy fire to the last remains 
of the deceased. The mortal shall burn away and perish, 
but the immortal lives. O Lord! the departed soul is 
rejoicing in Thy blissful Abode. 1 As the body began to 
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burn, the mourners in one voice cried out : — Jai Sat-Chit- 
Ananda Hari— Glory be unto the Eedeemer who is Truth, 
Wisdom, and Joy ; Brahma hrvpa hi kevalam— God's grace 
only availeth ; Shanti, Shanti, Shanti — Peace, Peace, Peace. 
The cremation of the body took five hours ; after 
which the ashes were collected in an urn and 
taken to Lily Cottage by the chief mourners and 
the Apostles of the New Dispensation. 
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LECTURES, SERMONS &c. OF CHANDRA SEN. 



[From Lectures delivered in India, 1866-69.] 

JESUS CHRIST; EUROPE AND ASIA. 

» ... In addressing you on this momentous theme, I 
cannot forget that I am a Brahmo. I will not dissemble 
my convictions, which differ, as you are aware, from the 
orthodox opinions of popular Christianity. Whatever dif- 
ferences, however, there may be on strictly theological 
questions, I must say I am no hater of Christianity — much 
less of Jesus Christ. I cherish the profoundest reverence 
for the character of Jesus, and the lofty ideal of moral 
truth which he taught and lived!; and it is to impress his 
moral excellence on my countrymen, as well as the European 
community in India,-— unbiassed by sectarian bigotry or 
the spirit of theological wrangling, — that I appear before 
you this evening. 

As, after a long and gloomy night, when creation lies 
prostrate in death-like sleep, the great luminary of the day 
rises in the east, clad in glittering gold, and travels towards 
the west, shedding warmth, light, and life in all directions, 
— so rose Christianity in the East, amidst the deep gloom 
of ignorance and corruption, and gloriously careered west- 
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ward, awaking slumbering nations to truth and righteous- 
ness — God and salvation. Yes, the world was enveloped in 
almost impenetrable darkness when Jesus was born. . . . 

Thus the world presented almost one unbroken scene of 
midnight darkness on all sides. A light was needed. 
Humanity was groaning under a deadly malady, and was 
on the verge of death ; a remedy was urgently needed to 
save it. Jesus Christ was thus a necessity of the age : he 
appeared in the fulness of time. And, certainly, no great 
man ever rose in the world but his birth was necessitated 
by surrounding circumstances, and his life was a necessary 
response to the demands of the age. There can be no 
question that Jesus was commissioned and destined by Pro- 
vidence for the great work which he came to perform. . . 

Sent by Providence to reform and regenerate mankind, 
he received from Providence wisdom and power for that 
great work ; and throughout his career and ministration, 
and in the subsequent effects of his grand movement, we 
find positive evidence of that miraculous power with which 
inspired greatness vanquishes mighty potentates, hurls 
down dynasties, and uproots kingdoms, and builds up, 
from chaos and corruption, the kingdom of truth and God, 
of freedom and harmony. . . . 

The baptism "of Cornelius, the first Gentile convert, 
broke down the barrier between the Jews and Gentiles, 
and opened wide the catholic Church of Christ to all men 
without distinction . . . Honour, all honour to Jesus, who 
so nobly set the example of self-sacrifice for truth, and to 
that devoted band of martyrs who, by imitating his exam- 
ple, extended the kingdom of truth, and conferred lasting 
benefits on the world. . . . 

Many a country where barbarism and bestiality pre- 
vailed has now become the abode of civilization, refinement, 
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and peace ; and many a nation, long immersed in the mire 
of idolatry and immorality, has been reformed and purified. 
The stream of Christianity, which first flowed Westward, 
has* wheeled round towards the East, and has diffused the 
blessings of enlightenment from China to Peru. East, 
west, north, and south, on all sides we behold the glory of 
Christ. .... 

Such has been the gradual progress of Christianity, 
such the wondrous growth of the seed planted by Jesus. 
Tell me, brethren, whether you regard Jesus of Nazareth, 
the carpenter's son, as an ordinary man P Is there a single 
soul in this large assembly who would scruple to ascribe 
extraordinary greatness and supernatural moral heroism 
to Jesus Christ and him crucified P Was not he who by 
his wisdom illuminated, and by his power saved, a dark 
and wicked world, — was not he who has left us such a 
priceless legacy, of divine truth, and whose blood has 
wrought such wonders for eighteen hundred years, — was 
not he above ordinary humanity P Blessed Jesus, immortal 
child of God ! For the world he lived and died. May the 
world appreciate him and follow his precepts ! . . , . 

I cherish great respect for the Europeans, not for any 
secular considerations, but for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
whom they profess to follow, and whom, I believe, it is their 
mission to make known to us in words as well as deeds. 
It is the bounden duty of all Europeans in India so to 
prove their fidelity to him in all the avocations of their 
private and public life, that through the influence of their 
example the spirit of true Christian righteousness may 
leaven native society. I regard every European settler in 
India as a missionary of Christ, and I have a right to 
demand that he should always remember and act up to his 
high responsibilities. But, alas ! owing to the reckless 
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conduct of a number of pseudo-Christians, Christianity has 
failed to produce any wholesome moral influence on my 
countrymen. . . . Behold Christ's Church in danger ! Be- 
hold Christ crucified in the lives of those who profess to be 
his followers ! Had it not been for them, the name of Jesus 
Christ would have been ten times more glorified than it 
seems to have been. For India's sake, for Christ's sake, 
for truth's sake, Christians in India should conscientiously 
strive to realize in their lives the high morality of the 
Gospel 

Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic P Yes, and his disciples 
were Asiatics, and all the agencies primarily employed for 
the propagation of the Gospel were Asiatic. In fact, 
Christianity was founded and developed by Asiatics, and 
m Asia. When I reflect on this, my love for Jesus becomes 
a hundredfold intensified; I feel him nearer my heart, and 

deeper in my national sympathies And is it not 

true that an Asiatic can read the imageries and allegories 
of the Gospel, and its descriptions of natural sceneries, of 
customs and manners, with greater interest, and a fuller 
perception of their force and beauty, than an European P . . . 
The more this great fact is pondered, the less I hope will 
be the antipathy and hatred of European Christians against 
Oriental nationalities, and the greater the interest of the 
Asiatics in the teachings of Christ. And thus in Christ, 
Europe and Asia, the East and the West, may learn to find 
harmony and unity 

Christ spake not as worldly men speak, in the accommo- 
dating spirit of prudence : he preached absolute religion. 
He disdained everything local and contingent, sectarian 
and partial, and taught God's universal truth for the 
benefit of all mankind, Europeans and Asiatics alike. Let 
it not be -supposed that I allude to any special form of 
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Christian ethics as it is understood and accepted by 
particular denominations of the Christian Church- No ; I 
have not derived my conceptions of Christ or his ethics 
from the dogmatic theology or the actual life of any class 
of his followers. I do not identify him with any Christian 
sect. I have gone direct to the Bible to ascertain the 
genuine doctrines of morality inculcated by Christ ; and it 
is my firm conviction that his teachings find a response in 
the universal consciousness of humanity, and are no more 
European than Asiatic, and that in his ethics " there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision r 
barbarian, Scythian, bond, or free." May we all learn to 
draw near to God by conforming to the spirit of these 
precepts! 

Verily, when we read his life, his meekness, like the soft 
moon, ravishes the heart and bathes it in a flood of serene 
light ; but when we come to the grand consummation of 
his career, his death on the cross, behold he shines as the 
powerful sun in its meridian splendour !..... 

His death on the cross affords the highest practical 
illustration of self-sacrifice. He sacrificed his life for the 
sake of truth and the benefit of the world. In obedience 
to the will of his Father, he laid down his life, and said — 
Thy will be done, O God! And surely there is deeper 
meaning in the fact than even the orthodox attach to it, 
that the death of Christ is the life of the world 

I assure you, brethren, nothing short of self-sacrifice, of 
which Christ has furnished so bright an example, will re- 
generate India. We must love God with our whole heart ; 
we must live and die for truth. With singleness of purpose 
and with unwavering fidelity we must obey the call of 
duty, and under no circumstances should we compromise 
our conscience And the better to stimulate you to 
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a life of self-denial, I hold up to you the cross on which 
Jesus died. May his example so influence you, that you 
may be prepared to offer even your blood, if need be, for 
the regeneration of your country. [From a Lecture deli- 
vered in Calcutta, May 5th, 1866.] 



GREAT MEN. 



.... The first manifestation of God is in nature, and it is 
from this that the earliest religious impressions of men 
and nations have been derived. This is the primary and 
ordinary revelation of God, and one which is accessible 
and intelligible to all alike. . . . . But is God manifested 
only in matter P .... There is another revelation ; there 
is God in History, He who created and upholds this vast 
universe, also governs the destinies and affairs of nations. 
History is not what superficial readers take it to be, a 
barren record of meaningless facts, — a dry chronicle of past 
events, whose evanescent interest vanished with the age 
when they occurred. It is a most sublime revelation of 
God, and is full of religious significance. It is a vast 
sermon on God's providence, with copious and varied 

illustrations 

But in what manner does God manifest Himself in 
history P Through Great Men. For what is history but 
the record of the achievements of those extraordinary per- 
sonages who appear from time to time and lead mankind? 
and what is it that we read -therein but the biography of 
such men P The history of the world, says Carlyle, is the 
biography of great men With what is purely per- 
sonal, local, and contingent in them we have certainly 
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nothing to do ; but that which is divine and universal in 
them, that which makes them great men, deeply concerns 
us all, for it is God's gift to us 

Great men are sent by God into the world to benefit 
mankind. They are His apostles and missionaries, who 
bring to us glad tidings from heaven ; and in order that 
they may effectually accomplish their errand, they are 
endowed by Him with requisite power and talents. They 
are created with a nature superior to that of others, which 
is at once the testimonial of their apostleship and the 
guarantee of their success .... It is true they are men ; 
but who will deny that they are above ordinary humanity P 
Though human, they are divine. This is the striking 
peculiarity of all great men. In them we see a strange 
and mysterious combination of the human and divine 
nature, of the earthly and the heavenly .... True incar- 
nation is not, as popular theology defines it, the absolute 
perfection of the divine nature embodied in mortal form ; 
it is not the God of the universe putting on a human 
body, — the infinite becoming finite in space and time, in 
intelligence and power. It simply means God manifest in 
humanity; — not God made man, but God in man. . . . 
When, therefore, he is honoured above others as God's 
incarnation, we are to understand his superiority to be one 
of degree, not of kind. For it must be admitted that 
every man is, in some measure, an incarnation of the 
divine spirit 

Thus you see that great men are superhuman, and, I 
may add, supernatural ; but there is nothing miraculous 
about them, in the popular sense of that word, — there is 
no deviation from the established laws of nature 

Great men cast their shadows before. The circumstances 
of the age foretell their birth; signs and prognostics 
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herald their advent. We see a peculiar fermentation and 
upheaving and excitement on all sides. The spirit of the 
age can no longer brook the tyranny of the past, and shows 
restlessness and impatience and an earnest struggle for 
•enfranchisement. .... 

Great men possess a representative character. They are 
representative in a double sense : — 1. They represent their 
country and age ; 2. They represent specific ideas. . , . . 
The people honour themselves by honouring their pro- 
phet ; and they glorify him only so far as he is true to 
them. . . . The peculiar destiny of every great man is to 

live and die for one idea It is this idea that makes a 

■ great man a necessity of his age, as it shows him forth as 
the reformer in whom all the grievances of the nation will 
find redress. He cannot but be a reformer 

History bears ample testimony to the extraordinary 
moral courage and heroism of prophets and great men, 
and the vast influence they exercise on the destinies of 
nations. The mighty Luther shook Europe to its founda- 
tions by his vigorous and fearless protests against the 
errors of Popery. . . . What Luther did on a large scale 
in Europe, John Knox accomplished on a small scale in 
Scotland. His power of mind was immense, as his stupen- 
dous deeds will testify. . . . Turn we now to the East 
for similar illustrations of the power of great men. His- 
tory tells us that when Mahomet entered on his iconoclast* 
ic mission, he was all fire ; nothing could damp or quench 
his pious ardour. He was desperate even to fanaticism . •. . 
Drawing nearer home, we meet with an example of far 
greater interest to our countrymen, on account of its 
national affinity, and one with which, therefore, we are 
likely to sympathize more readily and lovingly. Three 
hundred years ago, when Bengal lay divided between 
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empty ritualism and Vedantic contemplation on the one 
hand, and the immoral orgies and bacchanalian revelry 
of the Shakti worshippers on the other, when under proud 
priestly domination the vast bulk of the Sudra population 
were almost excluded f rom.the advantages of religious life, 
Chaitanya, the great prophet of love and faith, appeared, 
and by precept and example exerted mighty influence to 
suppress these combined evils.** . . . 

Is it not, then, our duty, I ask, and shall we not esteem 
it a privilege, to render unto prophets and great men the 
humble tribute of our gratitude and esteem P * . » . 

Let not our homage, however, be exclusively confined to 
any one of them, and withheld from the rest* We must 
honour all of them, unbiassed by local influences, party 
feeling, or sectarian bigotry. It is the want of this catholic 
spirit, it is the evil of awarding exclusive honour to parti- 
cular prophets, that has filled the religious world with 
jealousies, hatred, and sanguinary strife, and made their 
followers plunge the dagger of brutal animosity into each 
other's breast* In fact, it is this which has mainly origi- 
nated sectarianism and multiplied hostile churches* In 
many cases, again, such exclusive honour has been carried 
so far as to assume the form of deification. Struck with 
amazement at the superhuman character of their prophet, 
men have, in the blind zeal of extreme . devotion, exalted 
him to divinity, and identified him with the Godhead ; and 
while adoring their own prophet as the God of salvation, 
they have condemned all other prophets as false prophets, 
who lead their followers to perdition. It is indeed painful 
to contemplate the twofold evil of such sectarian bigotry. . • 

* Chaitanya (1485 — 1527) was a celebrated Bengali enthusiast, 
Who wrote and preached on Bhakti, or Faith* An account of his 
doctrines, and of the sects which resulted from his teaching, will 
be found in Professor H. H. Wilson's. Works, vol* i. 

B 
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Every religious sect shuts up truth, inspiration, and 
holiness in its own narrow church, and looks upon the life 
and labours of its prophets as the only saying dispensation 
of Providence; while all prophets and truths that lie 
beyond its church are condemned as impostors and lies. 
This is making God the God of a clan, a country, and an 
epoch, instead of, as He is, the God of all mankind, of 
all space, and of all time. . . . For "at sundry times 
and in divers manners God spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets." And though Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Prophets, effected greater wonders, and did 
infinitely more good to the world than the others, and 
deserves therefore our profoundest reverence, we must 
not neglect that chain, or any single link in that chain, of 
prophets that preceded him, and prepared the world for 
him ; nor must we refuse honour to those who, coming 
after him, have carried on the blessed work of human 
regeneration for which he lived and died. Let sectarianism 
perish, then. Let denominational and geographical 
boundaries be for ever forgotten, and let all nations unite 
in celebrating a universal festival in honour of all prophets, 
regarding them as the Elder Brothers of the human race. 
Hindu brethren, as ye honour your prophets, honour ye 
likewise the illustrious reformers and great men of 
Christendom. ... To you, my Christian brethren, also, 
I humbly say— as ye honour your prophets, honour ye 
likewise the prophets of the East, Thus hostile churches, 
and the dismembered races of mankind, shall be knit 
together in one family, in the bonds of universal faith in 
the common Father, and universal gratitude and esteem 
towards their elder brothers, the Prophets. [From a Lee* 
iwe delivered in Calcutta, September 2Sth f 1866.] 
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REGENERATING FAITH. 

. . . .Religion, as it prevails in the world, admits of a twofold 
classification, and each system presents peculiar features 
which clearly distinguish it from the other . . . They are 
one in their main principles, but in the subsequent and 
final issues of these principles there is great divergence— 
so much so, that I feel justified in calling the one the 
religion of the world, and the other the religion of 
heaven; the one, man-made, the other God-made 
religion. ... 

The religion of the world may also be characterized as 
the Old Testament creed. It suits man and meets his 
requirements in the earlier stages of his religious life ; it 
serves him as an efficient guide in the discharge of the 
manifold duties which he owes to himself, to society, and 
to God ; it is an initiatory school of moral discipline, where 
the infantine soul is trained to habits of honesty and 
virtue. But as the soul grows up, in the individual and 
in the nation, deeper wants are discovered and felt, and 
expanding experience points to the necessity of a higher 
and nobler kind of faith. Man cannot rest satisfied with 
the Old Testament ; he wants the New Testament religion 
for his salvation. Nothing short of regenerating faith can 
satisfy the normal necessities of man. . . . 

Man may fulfil the law and perform the deeds of the law, 
but yet he is not satisfied ; he has not got the one thing 
needful. The trials and conflicts of his inner life press 
heavily upon him, and he humbly and earnestly asks — what 
shall I do to be saved ? And not till this great question 
is fully solved by the cheering gospel of New Testament 
faith, can man enjoy true rest and enduring peace 
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We want, in short, a new life — a life of divine holiness. 
This the world's religion cannot give, though it may 

"reform" us 

There must thus he a clear turning-point in our career. 
This turning-point is Faith. Once brought to this point, 
the heart of man undergoes a marvellous change, — not a 
superficial change in his outward pursuits or habits of 
thought and feeling, but a constitutional and organic 
change in the root of his being. He gives up his old ideas 
and schemes of self-reformation, and believing that salva- 
tion cometh from God alone, he puts his humble but firm 
faith in Him. . . . For that is the key without which you 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. . . Faith is preceded 
by sincere penitence, which paves the way for it. . . . As in 
the history of the world, so in the history of individuals, 
John the Baptist precedes Jesus Christ, and prepares 
the way for him. "Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand," is a universal call to all mankind; for none is 
fitted to enter that kingdom or receive the gospel of 
saving faith, unless and until he repents. . . . John bap- 
tizes men with the water of repentance, and as soon as 
his work is over, Jesus baptizes them with the fire of faith 
into new life. Remember that repentance is only a pre- 
paratory process, and you are not to stop there. John does 
not regenerate you ; he does not give you rest or peace. 
He simply awakes you from your death-like sleep with his 
solemn and stirring call, that you may rise and be led by 
him unto Jesus, whose mission is to give peace and life 
everlasting. True repentance is thus only a preliminary 
and preparatory training. Many are apt to forget this, 
and have recourse to repentance as a price for salvation. . . 
What are the characteristics and criteria of regeneration ? 
Regeneration, as I have already said, means the death of 
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the carnal nature which we have in common with the lower 
animals, and the establishment in its place of a complete 
spiritual life in God. . . . But I have only described the 
negative side of the process of regeneration. The soul is 
not only to be dead to the world, but alive unto God and 
truth ; it must not only retire from the world, but enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. To stop short at the nega- 
tive work, as some unfortunately do, is asceticism — mere 
self-mortification. . . . 

How beautiful and simple, and yet how significant, are 
the words of Christ as to the nature of those who are 
regenerated! "Except ye be converted," says he, "and 
become as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven." Elsewhere — "Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of God." Yes, " little 
children/'— that is the expression which of all others 
serves most clearly and fully to represent the character of 
the regenerate ; and it is no wonder that Christ, with his 
marvellous insight into human nature, should have employ- 
ed it for the purpose 

Ah! then will be realized what was foreshadowed in 
Christ's gospel as the Kingdom of God. Individuals being 
reformed and regenerated by faith, communities and 
nations will gather round the common Father, clad in the 
purity and righteousness of divine life, and constituting a 
vast spiritual fellowship, — a kingdom whose subjects joy- 
fully pay homage and loyalty to the King of kings, and 
dwell together in amity and peace under His benignant 
rule, — a family of simple-hearted and dutiful children, full 
of filial love towards God and brotherly affection towards 
each other. [From Lecture delivered m Calcutta, January 
2Uh, 1868.] 
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THE FUTURE CHURCH. 

. . . The infallibility of established churches has been dis- 
puted ; and amidst the confusion and perplexity of countless 
and multiplying sects, men are anxiously looking forward 
fc>, and speculating about, the probable Church of the 
Future, wherein they hope to find truth and peace. Dis- 
satisfied with the present, many are seeking in the future 
the realization of their ideas of the true church. It is begin- 
ning to be felt that the past cannot be the ruler of the 
present, and the theology of the present day must give way 
to something higher and better, and more in keeping with 
the advanced state of men's intelligence. . . . 

There are three elementary and fundamental ideas which 
enter into aU theological as well as philosophical thought 
and speculation, namely, — mind, matter, and God. These 
have given rise to different creeds, and likewise to different 
philosophical schools, according to the exclusive importance 
attached to one or other of them. But we cannot eliminate 
any of these ideas from theology, AU that we need do is 
to harmonize them. Too much devotion to material ob- 
jects, and an abnormal feeling of astonishment at their 
sublimity and power, have led to idolatry. ... So, on the 
other hand, by too much concentration of the mind in 
self, and its exclusion from the external world, men, here 
as well as in Europe, have gone through various forms 
of religious idealism, and at last soared into pantheism, 
merging their souls in the Infinite Spirit. Others, again, 
struck with the extraordinary wisdom and moral power and 
purity of particular men, have deified them, and brought 
themselves into the position of man-worshippers. Thus 
we see that the vast systems of polytheism, pantheism, and 
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prophetism, which in varied forms prevail in the world, 
have arisen from the mistaken identification of one or other 
of the two created realities— mind and matter— with the 
Creator. «... 

If, then, the recognition of matter and mind and great- 
ness of character is inevitable, how will these be adjusted 
in the fnture church, so as to prevent the evils of nature- 
worship, self'Worship, and hero-worship, to which they 
have respectively given rise? How will these three be 
respected, and yet the unity of God strictly and uncom- 
promisingly maintained P This is the great question to 
be solved by the future church. In its solution we shall 
find an effective safeguard against the three forms of false 
worship, and the positive establishment of unitarian wor- 
ship;— in other words, the realization of the grand doctrine 
of Unity in Trinity. . . . The future church will uphold the 
absolute infinity and unity of the Divine Creator, and will 
suffer no created thing or being to usurp His sovereignty. 
It will worship Him alone, and thoroughly set its face 
against every form of creature-worship. But while admit- 
ting the unity of the Divinity, the future church will re- 
cognise a trinity of Divine manifestations. God mani- 
fests Himself to us through external nature, through the 
inner spirit, and through moral greatness impersonated in 
man. . . The idolater, the pantheist, and the prophet- wor- 
shipper will there find what they actually want} their 
delusions, errors, and sins will certainly be destroyed, but 
the genuine aspirations of their nature, all their normal 
cravings for spiritual aid, will be duly satisfied. Thus, 
instead of a hundred hostile churches, there shall be up- 
reared, in the fulness of time, one vast cathedral, where all 
mankind shall worship with one heart the Supreme 
Creator. .... 
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We have seen how the multiplicity of prevalent systems 
of worship will be harmonised in the future church. Let 
me now proceed to evolve the harmony of doctrines* 
When that immortal son of God, Jesus, was asked by one 
of his disciples to explain the Divine commandments, he 
said—" Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy mind, with all thy soul, and with all thy strength ;" 
and " Love thy neighbour as thyself." " This," he added* 
" is the whole law and prophets." Never has the essence 
of true religion been so simply and exhaustively expound* 
ed. . . . In the church of the future, the cardinal doctrines 
will be " the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man." It will adopt this simple creed as embracing the 
whole of morality and religion — the whole " law and pro- 
phets ;" and will not seek salvation in tedious articles of 
faith and elaborate dogmas. This simple creed of the love 
of God and the love of man will effectually knit together the 
diverse races and nations of the world as members of the 
true church of the future, and will also effect the regenera- 
tion of their souls by delivering them from all manner of 
sin against God and man. Thus the wise and illiterate, the 
rich and poor, the strong and weak, shall dwell together in 
the holy tabernacle of God, rendering mutual services .... 

What shall be the gospel of the future church? I 
answer,— the gospel of God's infinite mercy. What else 
do we sinners need for our salvation, but to be assured 
of His saving mercy. . . . Remember that God's mercy 
towards us is boundless, just as His holiness is infinite. 
None can measure the height and depth, the length and 
breadth, of such mercy. . . . The beautiful Parable of the 
Prodigal Son — unsurpassed in the literature of Divine 
grace — best represents the riches of that love. . . . We 
may long resist His mercy, but it will triumph at last, 
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and vanquish the most confirmed sinner. Such mercy 
is a tremendous power. It alone conquers the evil in our 
hearts. It alone can redeem the wicked world from the 
bondage of iniquity. To be assured of such love is all 
that we sinners need. . . . 

This is the true, the only true gospel of salvation — the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. You may give me endless 
doctrines and formularies and precepts, you may help me 
with books and priests, you may put me in the company of 
the best of men ; I shall accept these with reverence, but 
they cannot convert my soul. . . . 

Before I conclude I must say a few words with special 
reference to this country. There are some among us who 
denounce Mahomedanism as wholly false, while others 
contend that Hinduism is altogether false. Such opinions 
are far from being correct ; they only indicate the spirit of 
sectarian antipathy. Do you think that millions of men 
would to this day attach themselves so devotedly to these 
systems of faith unless there was something really valua- 

» 

ble and true in them P This cannot be. . . . I must empha- 
tically say it is wrong to set down Hinduism or Mahomed- 
anism as nothing but a mass of lies and abominations, 
and worthy of being trampled under foot. Prescribe and 
eliminate all that is false therein : there remains a residue 
of truth and purity which you are bound to honour. You 
will find certain central truths in these systems, though 
surrounded by errors, which constitute their vitality, and 
which have preserved them for centuries in spite of op- 
position, and in which hundreds of good men have always 
found the bread of life. . . . The signs of the times already 
indicate this process of purification and development ; and 
I believe this process will gradually bring Hinduism and 

Mahomedanism, hitherto so hostile to each other, into 

C 
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closer union, till the two ultimately harmonize to form the? 
future church of India. . . • 

As regards Christianity and its relation to the future* 
church of India, I have no doubt in my mind that it will 
exercise great influence on the growth and formation of 
that church. The spirit of Christianity has already per- 
vaded the whole atmosphere of Indian society, and we 
breathe, think, feel, and move in a Christian atmosphere, 
Native society is being roused, enlightened, and reformed 
under the influence of Christian education. If it is true 
that the future of a nation is determined by all the circum- 
stances and agencies which to-day influence its nascent 
growth, surely the future church of this country will be 
the result of the purer elements of the leading creeds of 
the day, harmonized, developed, and shaped under the 
influence of Christianity, 

But the- future church of India must be thoroughly 
national; it must be an essentially Indian Church. The 
future religion of the world I have described will be the 
common religion of all nations, but in each nation it will 
have an indigenous growth, and assume a distinctive and 
peculiar character. All mankind will unite in a universal 
church ; at the same time, it will be adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of each nation, and assume a national 
form. . . . We shall see that the future- church is not thrust 
upon us, but that we independently and naturally grow into 
it ; that it does not come to us as a foreign plant, but that it 
strikes its roots deep in the national heart of India, draws 
its sap from our national resources, and develops itself 
with all the freshness and vigour of indigenous growth. 
One religion shall be acknowledged by all men, One God 
shall be worshipped throughout the length and breadth of 
the world ; the same spirit of faith and love shall pervade 
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«11 hearts ; all nations shall dwell together in the Father's 
house, — yet each shall have its own peculiar and free mode 
of action. . , . 

Thus India shall sing the glory of the Supreme Lord 
with Indian voice and with Indian accompaniments, and so 
shall England and America, and the various races and 
tribes and nations of the world, with their own peculiar 
voices and music, sing His glory ; but all their different 
voices and peculiar modes of chanting .shall commingle 
in one sweet and swelling chorus, — one universal anthem 
proclaiming in solemn and stirring notes, in the world 
below and the heavens above, " the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man !" [From Lecture delivered in 
Calcutta, January 2&rd, 1869.] 
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[The following are from Speeches, Sermons, &c, de- 
livered in England in 1870. See " Keshub Chunder Sen's 
English Visit." Edited by Sophia Dobson Collet. Strahan 
& Co. London. 187 7.] 

TESTIMONY TO THE BIBLE. 

... If any of my countrymen feel a real hungering and 
thirsting after spiritual comfort, they must now and then 
open the pages of the Bible. However proud we may be 
of our own religious books, however great the value may 
be which we attach to those ancient books inculcating 
principles of pure Theism, bequeathed by our forefathers 
as a precious legacy, it is a fact which must be admitted 
by all candid men that India cannot do without the spirit 
of the Bible. India must read the Bible, for there are 
certain things in the Gospel of Christ which are of great 
importance to my country in the present transition stage 
through which it is passing. The spirit of that wonderful 
book must come into contact with the Indian mind. . . . 

.... Under the guidance of the Spirit of God I came 
into contact with many books which were very profitable 
and interesting to me, and among these was the Bible. 
Although there was much there which I did not and could 
not accept, yet there I found marvellous truths ^yhich 
tallied exactly with the inner convictions of my heart, and 
these I not only accepted, but turned to account. I began 
to pray with more earnestness and sincerity. I felt with 
David in the spirit of his Psalms, and I responded to the 
exhortations of Christ, and I entered into communion with 
Paul. Thus I went on for many years, growing in grace, 

in faith, and in purity [From Speech delivered at the 

' Welcome Soiree? London, and from Lecture at 8t. James 1 
Hall 1870.] 
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ATTITUDE TOWARDS CHRISTIANITY 

AND CHRIST. 

Perhaps you will ask me, "What is the attitude you 
assume towards Christianity — towards Christ P Do you 
accord an affectionate and brotherly welcome to the mission- 
aries of Christ, or do you look upon them with feelings 
of abhorrence and hatred P" I for one must say that it 
is impossible for a true Theist, whether Indian or Euro- 
pean, to cherish in his mind feelings of antipathy or aver- 
sion towards Christ or his disciples. That is literally 
impossible. There are thousands in India, I know, and 
many of them I number amongst my own friends, who 
do not at all like to see Christ preached to the population 
of India. Christianity has come to India in a foreign and 
repulsive form. Christianity in its founder, in its earliest 
traditions, in its earliest labourers, was Oriental, Asiatic ; 
and there is no reason why Christianity should in the 
present day be presented to the Indian population in any 
other than an Oriental and Asiatic aspect. Leave us to 
ourselves and let us study the Bible. Do we not find 
there imageries and precepts of an Asiatic and Oriental 
stamp P Do we not find that there is much in these des- 
criptions with which, as Indians, we cannot but sympa- 
thise P Do we not feel that the spirit of Christianity comes 
to us as something very natural, congenial to our hearts, 
something with which, by the very peculiar constitution of 
our Indian mind, we are bound to sympathise. The true 
spirit of Christianity shall be accepted by India. There 
are thousands amongst my countrymen who deny that ; 
but I for one, so long as I live, shall continue to say that 
the real spirit of Christ India will one day receive. But I 
cannot say the same thing in regard to the doctrines and 
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dogmas which you have presented to India. There are so 
many Churches into which Christianity has "been divided, 
there are so many different kinds of doctrines, and cere- 
monies, and rituals prescribed and followed by different 
religious denominations who call themselves Christians, 
that India is really confounded and perplexed when she is 
asked to solve the great problem — which of these is to 
be accepted, which is the true oneP All these different 
fleets which constitute the Church of Christ represent 
different principles, different doctrines, although they have 
something in common ; but in India we are obliged to look 
to the matters of divergence more than to those matters 
in regard to which there is unity in Christ's Church. 
Each sect comes at a time to the Indian inquirer and exhi- 
bits its own doctrines and dogmas. For the time being, 
these doctrines and dogmas engage the attention and 
interest of the Hindu, and perhaps he is partially satisfied. 
But then comes the missionary of another Church, and his 
mind gets unsettled ; and thus, as he passes through vari- 
ous dogmas and teachings, he naturally becomes quite 
confounded and knows not what to do. But remember 
that all this time, though passing through a bewildering 
series of endless dogmas, he still cherishes in his heart 
respect and reverence for the central figure of Christ. 
Thus is it that though we Indians have not been able 
to accept any particular form of Christianity, yet we are 
steadfast in our attachment to Jesus Christ, whom you so 
much respect and reverence. 

.... It has always struck me that there must be some- 
thing remarkable in the fact that I have continued stead- 
fast in my inward attachment to Christ, in spite of my 
standing aloof from many of the dogmas inculcated and 
taught by Christian missionaries in India. Why have 
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I cherished respect and reverence for Christ ? Why have 
I every now and then felt drawn towards the pages of 
the Bible, although I stand outside the pale of Christian 
orthodoxy P Why is it that, though I do not take the 
name " Christian," I still persevere in offering my heart's* 
love and gratitude to Jesus Christ P There must be some- 
thing in the life and death of Christ, — there must be 
something in the gospel which tender to bring comfort, and 
light, and strength to a heart heavy-laden with iniquity 
and wickedness. I may be allowed to say that I never 
studied Christianity by having recourse to controversial 
writings, — I seldom took delight in anti- Christian works, — 
nor did I ever betake myself to those voluminous books 
which treat of the evidences of Christianity. I studied 
Christ ethically, nay, spiritually, — and I studied the Bible 
also in that same spirit, and I must to-night acknowledge 
candidly and sincerely that I owe a great deal to Christ, 
and to the Gospel of Christ. Every man who takes the 
Christian name represents one section, one side of Christi- 
anity, although he professes to take in the whole of the 
Christian creed. Christianity is a many-sided religion, 
and every individual and nation takes in a small portion of 
this many-sided thing. .... 

My first inquiry was, — What is the creed taught in the 
Bible P Must I swallow the whole theology which is put 
before the world as Christianity P Must I go through 
all the dogmas and doctrines which constitute Christianity 
in the eyes of the various sects, or is there something 
simpler which I can at once grasp and turn to account P I 
found Christ spoke one language and Christianity another. 
I went to him prepared to hear what he had to say, and 
was immensely gratified when he told me, — " Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, with 
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all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself ;" and then he added, " This is the whole 
law and the prophets." In other words, the whole philoso- 
phy, theology, and ethics of the law and the prophets are 
concentrated in these two grand doctrines of love to God 
and love to man. And then elsewhere he said, " This do, 
and ye shall inherit everlasting life." I was anxious to 
inherit everlasting life, — and who is not in this assembly P 
— and humbly I approached Christ and waited for an 
answer, and the answer I received was that if I loved my 
God with my whole life, — not intellectually or emotionally, 
but with the warm fervour of my heart and soul, and 
if I served man as my brother, and loved him as myself, I 
would most assuredly inherit everlasting life. This is the 
true Christian creed as set forth by Christ himself in the 
Gospel : if I accept this I shall be saved.— Ibid. 



NOMINAL CHRISTIANITY. 

.... Now, my friends, pardon me if I say that you 
have done great harm to our people in sending into our 
country a large number of nominal Christians, who, though 
they have in their minds doctrines and dogmas in endless 
number, do not show strict and faithful allegiance to their 
master Jesus Christ in actual life. If there is one honest 
sincere Christian in India who exercises irresistible hea- 
venly influence on those around him by his love of God, 
by his conscientious discharge of duty, there are around 
him ten who are every moment trying to neutralize this 
sacred influence. It greatly distresses me, and it is for 
this reason alone that I bring forth before you this unplea- 
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sant truth : for the good of India, for the sake of England, 
let us be spared such nominal Christians. You ask me 
why Christian missions have proved a failure there. You 
ask me, — why do not your people receive our missionaries 
in a cordial spirit P You have yourselves to thank for 
that. We Indians attach greater importance to righteous 
life than to pure doctrine. If there is real Christian life 
in India it will make itself felt one day. Many a Christian 
man and woman laboured in the great Indian vineyard, of 
whom the memory has not passed away. The good things 
that lay in their lives have gone into the life of India. . . . 
Doctrines, in themselves, are not strong enough to 
shake men's convictions, which oftentimes appear to be 
deep-rooted. The Hindus are so peculiarly wedded to the 
traditions of the past, that it is hard, perhaps next to 
impossible, to overcome their prejudices entirely. But 
I say, if there is the power of truth in your life you will 
command the respect and gratitude of my countrymen, 
and make a lasting impression on them in spite of their 
comformity with ancient traditions and customs.— Ibid. 



A CHRISTIAN. 

.... To be a Christian, then, is to be a new creature. 
True Christianity means becoming like Christ, — not accep- 
tance of Christ as a proposition or as an outward represent- 
ation, but spiritual conformity with the life and character 
of Christ. 

And what is Christ P By Christ I understand one who 
said, " Thy will be done ;" and when I talk of Christ, I 
mean simply the spirit of loyalty to God, the spirit of abso- 
lute determinedness and preparedness to say at all times, 

D 
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and in all circumstances, " Thy will be done, not mine." 
If I were to test a Christian's sincerity and fidelity, I should 
not inquire into his dogmas, but simply analyze the blood 
that courses through his heart, to see if every drop of that 
blood is not Christ's blood, whether it does not contain that 
spirit of resignation which says, " Thy will be done." . . . 
.... I never put myself forward as a Christian, and I 
never will, but I hope there is in me love and respect for 
Christ, and a desire to realize the spirit of Christ, — by 
which I mean that true and sweet communion with God 
which Christ himself so greatly enjoyed, and in order 
to enjoy which, he used now and then to go up to the hills 
and mountains. If we have that spiritual communion 
with God, we are Christians in spirit. Let us not lay too 
great stress on the name " Christian.". ... I am sure 
that Christ, if he were to appear among us now, would say 
that there are many in the heathen world who are real 
Christians. I do not, then, care to inquire whether I 
ought to call myself a Christian or not. I prefer the name 
of Theist, by which I mean a believer in the One True 
God ; and if humbly, by means of prayer and faith, I 
can place myself constantly and eternally at the feet of 
the Lord my God, my Father, my Saviour, my Redeemer, 
my All-in-all, I shall have compassed the destiny of 

life [British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 

Crystal Palace. 1870.] 



ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 

.... What do I think of English Christianity P I shall 
notice three characteristics of Christian life as it exists in 
this part of the world, and these three are, no doubt, great 
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drawbacks. English Christianity is too sectarian ; it is 
not large enough, not broad enough. It appears to me 
that the waters of immortal life, bounded by the barriers 
of sects, are small in quantity, and therefore, in order that 
they may be deep, the channels through which they ran 
have been made narrow. Thus Christian sects have be- 
come narrow — too narrow, indeed, for large human hearts 
and souls. I have often been amused at the patronizing 
way in which your countrymen have talked to me about 
my country. The Thames is a little stream compared to 
the mighty Granges, and your mountains are mole-hills in 
comparison with the Himalayas. The houses here, too, 
are small, and I am afraid that the houses for the soul are 
smaller still. God's Church has been split up into a thou- 
sand little sectarian huts. Differences of opinion are 
inevitable; where honest differences do not exist, there 
must be stagnation and lifelessness ; where there is life 
there must be disunion, and against this I have nought to 
say ; but what I protest against is the spirit of sectarian 
antipathy and antagonism which ill becomes a Christian. 
Christians of all denominations, Catholics and Protestants, 
Trinitarians and Unitarians, are bound to stand together 
on the same platform. This is what Christ has told them, 
" By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another." I am distressed to find that 
such a spirit does not exist now, but I have hopes for the 
future. Secondly, English Christianity appears to be too 
muscular and hard. It is not soft enough for the purposes 
of the human heart. On the battle-field, amid the crash of 
war, Western Christianity offers prayers to God that 
thousands of men may be slaughtered and butchered. 
That is not the right sort of Christianity. Where there is' 
true Christianity there must be soft, gentle hearts; not hard 
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muscles stretched out for the extermination of the foe, 
but hearts expanded with love and charity, offering prayers 
that the foe may be forgiven. Unfortunately, soft Chris- 
tianity is not found here, at least not to that extent to 
which it ought to exist in a Christian nation. Thirdly, 
Christian life in England is more materialistic and outward 
than spiritual and inward. English Christianity looks for- 
ward to something visible, tangible, outward ; men do not 
close their eyes in order to see within the recesses of their 
hearts and souls the reality and grandeur of the spiritual 
universe, vaster, nobler, grander far than the outward 

universe 

If God is to be worshipped, He must be worship- 
ped in spirit and in truth. In England there is hardly 
anything like meditation or solitary contemplation. Eng- 
lishmen seek their God in society ; why do they not now 
and then go up to the heights of the mountains in order to 
realize the sweetness of solitary communion with God ? 
There is a tendency to see God outside, in forms, in rites, 
in dogmas, and in propositions, and there is very little 
spiritual insight . . . [At Hanover Square Booms. 1870.] 



SECTARIANISM. 

.... Every Christian sect has tried to realize the 
Kingdom of God, but has failed. Every Christian sect, 
denomination, nation, represents, after all, only one.side of 
Christianity. The High Church represents the feelings of 
the Christian heart; the Broad Church represents the 
breadth of liberal Christian thought ; the Low Church or 
Evangelical represents that strong and firm faith which 
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will not be satisfied till its cherished dogmas are brought to 
those nations who are in want of it; and the extremely 
philosophical school amongst Christians represents that 
side of Christianity which harmonizes with metaphysical 
and scientific truth. Thus each section of Christ's Church 
represents a truth. While therefore I stand on this plat- 
form, surrounded by men and women of various branches 
of the Christian Church, representing various shades of 
opinion and feeling, I feel myself drawn to each of you in 
sympathy and ready to accept the truth represented by 
each sect. I should be a traitor to the Universal Church 
of Theism to which I belong, if my heart and soul were not 
capacious enough to take in the whole length and breadth 
of the Christian Church .... 

.... My object is not to become a convert to any of 
the sects in England ; for if I hate idolatry, I also hate 
sectarianism. If I belong to one sect, I become an enemy 
to another sect; if I identify myself with the rich, I 
become an enemy to the poor ; if I become the exclusive 
property, aa it were, of one religious denomination, I shall 
necessarily become hostile to all other churches and sects. 

.... If you have truths to give me, if others have 
truths to give me, let me have these truths, I am cer- 
tainly here as a beggar, and I wish to learn what truth is ; 
but, for the sake of God, for the sake of truth, let me not 
be made a sectarian in England 

.... Let us bring together all those various churches 
into which Christendom has been divided, bring together 
the Yedas, and the Koran, and all the Hindu and Maho- 
metan Scriptures, and all the races, and creeds, and 
nationalities existing on earth ; bring these together, and 
let us put them all into proper shape, and let us realize 
the unity of the True Church of God. That is the respon- 
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sibility which hangs on our shoulders ; that is the duty 
which each man owes to the great God and to mankind. . 

.... If we leave behind those who do not think or feel 
with us, we occupy an isolated position, and not only cut 
ourselves off from the sympathies of the masses, but 
drive them beyond the reach of our influence. Christians 
ought to be satisfied with the name "Christian" if they 
wish to show that they are grateful to Jesus Christ for the 
light he communicated to them, and they should drop off 
all those distinctive titles which distinguish the various 
sects from each other. I hope and trust that all Christians 
will eventually recognize the common basis of the essential 
doctrines of Christ. The love of God and the love of man 
will constitute the only creed of a Christian in the future 
Church, and all differences will be reconciled, all manner 
of sectarianism will perish, in order that the children of 
the same God may worship Him as their common Father . 

.... Every sect is like a small shop where a peculiar 
kind of Christianity is offered for sale. As I go from door 
to door, from shop to shop, each sect steps forward and 
offers for my acceptance and use its own interpretations 
of the Bible and its own peculiar Christian beliefs. . I can- 
not but feel perplexed, and even amused, amidst countless 
and quarrelling sects. ... 

.... There are in England at present, I understand, 
nearly three hundred religious sects into which the Christ- 
ian Church has been divided. That such a thing, should 
exist in the midst of Christendom is indeed painful, I may 
say frightful. Let us do all in our power to bring to- 
gether these various religious denominations [Ibid.; 

and also at the Swedenborg Society, London; at Clarence 
Road Chapel; at Birmingham ; and at Freemasons' Tavern, 
London. 1870.] 
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TENETS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

«... I may say, without entering the arena of theologi- 
cal controversy, that there are three great ideas in true 
Christianity ; — first, the Father ; second, the Son ; third, 
the Holy Ghost. Though these three words, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, are often repeated from pulpits and in the 
theological literature of the present day, the world has yet 
to realize their deep significance. The Trinity is recogni- 
sed, but the Unity is not yet understood, though all Christ- 
endom is struggling to attain and realize it. Where is 
this Unity ? This is a problem which has been put aside as 
incapable of solution, but humanity demands that it should 
be solved. Can this Unity be realized P Is it a mystery P 
No ; it is not inexplicable ; it is no mystery. The doctrine 
of divine unity tow grasped by the Jewi. . . ■ . . 

.... But mankind wanted to know the way to the God of 
Spirit, to the invisible and everlasting Jehovah. They 
must not only adore and worship Him as the God of Spirit, 
but they must also see righteousness in human life in order 
to attain a godly and righteous life. They wanted to see 
righteousness in life, divinity in the life of man, the 
manifestation of God's truth and love in human character, — 
" God manifest in the flesh." To that the world looked for- 
ward hopefully and anxiously, and according to the promise 
in the Jewish theocracy, in the fulness of time the Son 
of God came, and was received and accepted by many as the 
promise fulfilled, but he was not perfectly honoured, and 
up to the present time even in the heart of Christendom 
he has not been properly honoured. It grieves me to find 
that the once crucified Jesus is crucified hundreds of times 
every day in the midst of Christendom. The Christian 
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world has not imbibed Christ's spirit. Many, it is true, 
have deified him, many have accepted him as God Himself 
in human form, but even these have not truly honoured 
him. Christ has received honours which he himself would 
protest against with all his heart and soul : but he has not 
received the honour which he wants and claims. And 
what is that honour P That he may be made the flesh and 
the blood of his disciples and followers. We find him in 
the dogma of Atonement, in the pages of the Bible, in the 
utterances of ministers, in the creed of believers, perhaps 
also in the heart of the devout, and in the right hand of the 
philanthropist and the reformer, but he is not seen in the 
flesh and blood of Christendom. Every man must be 
Christlike in order to be worthy of Christ. The true Christ 
of all nations is not the Christ of flesh and blood that lived 
some time ago, not the Christ of pictures and representa- 
tions, not the visible but the spiritual Christ. When Christ 
was about to leave this world, he said* — " I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now: 
howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth. If I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come." But, alas ! the Spirit of truth has not yet 
come .... 

The Jew beheld God in Nature, and the Christian 
sees God manifest in Christ, but God manifest in the spirit 
of the individual believer few have seen, and unless that is 
seen, the Father is lost in the Son, and the Son lost in the 
Father, as is painfully the case in Christendom. Do Christ- 
ians see God as Spirit P do they worship Him as Spirit P 
Do they not rather start from the proposition that man 
cannot conceive of Divinity except in human form P There- 
fore they bow down to Christ, and, in so doing, dishonour 
both God and Christ. Must a visible incarnation be wor- 
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shipped because men cannot realize the Invisible God? 
God forbid. He needs not flesh to reveal Himself ; He is 
present, filling the whole universe, one vast spiritual Enti- 
ty, before whose reality the world is but a delusion. What 
is the world's reality, what man's reality, what even 
Christ's reality, before the reality, the grandeur, the majes- 
ty of the Supreme Jehovah P I protest against the doctrine 
of the heart's inability to conceive of God as a reality. It 
is consistent both with philosophy and true theology to 
maintain thai man can by prayer and by faith, not by the 
all-sufficiency of human reason, not by the dim light of 
human judgment, realize God, though he cannot compre- 
hend Him. To honour Christ, therefore, the first thing 
needed is to honour God, and, like the Jew, to be able 
to worship Him without Christ, without mediation, without 
dogmas of atonement, proceeding to the Father directly 
and immediately ; then God will come out to receive the 
penitent sinner with His own hands, and will kiss him as 
the Father kisses His dear son, who was lost, but is 
found 

.... The Hindu, so far as he believes in God, is true to 
Christ. If purity, truth, charity, resignation, self-sacrifice 
constitute Christianity, then, in whomsoever they are 
found, there is Christianity, whether the man be called a 
Christian, or a Hindu, or a- Mahometan. None would 
rejoice so heartily as the living spirit of Jesus Christ to 
see his followers give all the glory to God, and reserve 
nothing for him or for themselves. ... . 

.... The great secret of revelation, inspiration, and 
salvation lies in this third idea — Holy Ghost. So long as 
the Holy Ghost comes not to an individual or to a nation, 
so long God cannot be worshipped as he ought to be, and 
Christ cannot be honoured as he ought to be. Christ has 

E 
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been in the world for the last eighteen hundred years, yet 
how far is Christendom still from the kingdom of heaven ! 
And why P Because people do not look within,— they do 
not sufficiently acknowledge the Spirit. John the Baptist 
paved the way for Christ ; another John the Baptist is 
needed now, to prepare the way for the Spirit of God. I 
must say that I hopefully look forward to this, for I be- 
lieve that the spirit of Christ is the Spirit of truth in 
humanity, not Christ as God, but Christ as manifesting 
God, — not another God, but God's spirit, working practical- 
ly in the human heart. In England two great forces are 
at work— one inside and the other outside the Church—? 
bringing the whole Church of Christ nearer to Christ and 
nearer to God ; the Broad .Church movement, breaking 
down the barriers of sect and extending the sympathies of 
the Christian heart ; and Dissenters and Liberal thinkers, 
helping, by a pressure from without, to bring about a more 
rational and liberal interpretation of the doctrines of 
Christianity [At Hanover Square Rooms. 1870.] 



DOGMAS. 



.... Pray, spare me and my countrymen the infliction 
of antiquated and lifeless dogmas. They have never saved 
a nation ; they will not save India. If you want to bring 
your protestantism, and your Catholicism, and your other 
isms into India, why, there, is no room there for so many 
things. We. have not accommodation enough for your vast 
theological libraries, nor have we time enough to wade 
through ten thousand folios of academic divinity, and 
to prosecute studies so vast and varied. To understand 
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• 

them aright, I must learn several languages, and I must 
solve many complicated metaphysical, ethnological, histori- 
cal, and geographical problems. Christ does not tell me 
to go through that long and tedious way. He does not ask 
me to seek life in dry bones. He tells me that " the letter 
killeth," and that " the spirit giveth life." I, therefore, 
say good-bye to those learned Christian divines who wish 
to overload us with books and doctrines, with stereotyped 
phrases and outward rites. I wish to approach God in 
a simple and living way. I want a religion which will give 
me peace. I do not mean worldly peace or comfort. My 
religion tells me to follow a less comfortable and a less 
easy way than many Christians I know like to adopt, 
or ever practically do adopt. My religion teaches me self- 
sacrifice. If we do not allow ourselves to be crucified 
as Christ did, there is no hope of salvation for us ... . 
[At British and Foreign Unitarian Association, Crystal 
Palace. 1870.] 



MONOPOLISING CHRIST. 

.... He wished to say that he had not come to England 
as one who had yet to find Christ. When the Roman 
Catholic, the Protestant, the Unitarian, the Trinitarian, 
the Broad Church, the Low Church, the High Church, all 
came round him and offered him their respective Christs, 
he desired to say to one and all, "Think you that I have 
no Christ within me P Though an Indian, I still can 
humbly say, thank God that I have my Christ." He did 
not wish them to be speaking of Christ always as their 
Christ. If God's light was not their monopoly, or the 
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monopoly of any particular nation or sect, but the univer- 
sal property of all mankind, then he said that God's Christ 
was not merely their Christ, but also his Christ. But if 
they excluded and ignored certain portions in the life and 
teachings of Christ, and accepted only that portion which 
they thought was of real importance, but which might not 
be the only important thing in Christ's life and teaching, 
might he not be allowed to use his Christ as he thought 
his God had taught him ? There was the many-sided 
Christ, sending out into the atmosphere of the world bright 
celestial rays of purity and peace — of universal love and 
charity. If each sect in Christendom accepted, as it were, 
a part of Christ, might not he, an Indian, accept him in 
his own humble way, and which he believed was the right 
way ? He would not allow any Christian sect whatever to 
interfere in his own independent judgment. His God, 
with His all-searching eyes, knew that he desired in a 
spirit of meekness and humility, to " worship Him in spirit 
and in truth." He was as earnestly hungering and thirst- 
ing after salvation as any in that meeting could possibly 
be, and his country was as much stirring itself up from 
the depths of degradation in order to find life and kiss 
light, as was perhaps England or any other Christian 
nation trying to worship and love God and truth. If they 
in England had their sectarian doctrines and dogmas 
about Christ, they might reserve them for their own use. 
He did not for one moment question or dispute their right 
to use them in. any way they chose; but he hoped they 
would allow him to say what he honestly believed, that in 
no Christian country under the sun had Christ been fully 
realized, . . [At Birmingham. 1870,] 
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REPLY TO ADDRESS FROM THE CLERGY 

OF NOTTINGHAM. 

... As regards the peculiar doctrines of your Church, 
which you consider to be of vital importance, and which you 
naturally wish me to accept, permit me respectfully to 
state that I cannot subscribe to them, as they do not accord 
with the voice of God in my soul. My ideas on these sub- 
jects have long since been published, and I do not think 
it necessary to discuss them here. I may, however, simply 
say that, as a Theist, I believe in the one living God as my 
Father and Saviour, and I prayerfully rely on His grace 
alone for my salvation. The Lord is my light and my life, 
He is my creed and my salvation ; I need nothing else. I 
honour Christ as my Father's beloved Son, and I honour 
all other prophets and martyrs, but I love my God above 
all. There is no name so sweet, so dear as that of the 
Father. The words of wisdom recorded in the Gospel and 
other sacred writings I gratefully accept and cherish, but 
far above all books and outward teachings is, I believe, the 
saving light of truth which God Himself secretly reveals 
to us in the heart. I thank Him that ever since I put my 
faith in Him, He has protected and nourished my soul, and 
enabled me to find abundant light and peace in Him. To Him, 
therefore, I desire to be ever faithful; and I hope I shall 
never renounce His sweet and simple religion for the dry 
and perplexing dogmas of sects and churches. As a Theist, 
I believe in the Fatherhood of God and also in the Brother- 
hood of man. I cannot become a sectarian. During my 
stay in this country I have fraternized, as far as possible, 
with all Christian sects without identifying myself with 
any one of them exclusively. I am most anxious fco " see 
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men of all religious denominations in the East and the 
West unite in a vast Theistic Brotherhood, that they may 
worship and serve their common Father, and find salvation 
in that universal creed of love to God and love to man, 
which, according to Jesus Christ, is the way to eternal life. 
[See " English Visit," pp. 400-1.] 



CHRISTS SELF-ASSERTION. 

.... There is something in the Bible which has stag- 
gered many who stand outside the pale of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, and made them inimical to Christ : I mean his 
sublime egotism and self-assertion. It is true, Christ 
says, " Love God and love man, and ye shall inherit ever- 
lasting life ;" but does he not also say, " I am the way, I 
am the light of the world P" Does he not say, " Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest P" Not in one or two exceptional passages, 
but in several passages he lays considerable stress upon 
the I. There is constant allusion to himself as the way to 
eternal life. He who said that the only way to eternal life 
is the love of God and the love of man, also says, " I am 
the way." Jesus Christ, then, truly analyzed, means love 
of God and love of man. In him we see a heavenly embo- 
diment of this love of God as the Father, and the love of 
man as the brother ; and, instead of there being a contra- 
diction, we find that there is absolute and most charming 
harmony between these two precepts. If we love God and 
love man we become Christ-like, and so attain everlasting 
life. Christ never demanded worship or adoration — that 
is due to God, the Creator of the Universe. He puts him- 
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self forward in the Gospel as the way, not the goal, — as the 
guide, not the destination at which we have ultimately to 
arrive. He places himself before us as the Spirit which 
we must imbibe in order to approach the Divine Father, as 
the great teacher and guide who will lead us to God, " I 
am the way," he said, and if we avail ourselves of that way 
we will reach our destination, which is not Christ, but God 
the Father. If he does not demand from me worship, what 
is it then that he does demand from meP Obedience. 
" Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest." My agitated and sinful heart 
indeed wants rest, and is it not the great object of all your 
endeavours and religious pursuits to find rest P We all 
Want rest. Now there is Jesus Christ promising us rest, 
and it is natural to suppose that if we go to Christ he will 
say, " Here is peace, have it," and then all turmoil and 
agitation of the mind will end .... [Lectwre at St, James* 
Hall 1870.] 



CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 

• 

.... Do you accept Christ crucified simply as an out- 
ward fact of crucifixion, or have you tried to crucify your 
own hearts, and do you try to do that daily and hourly P 
If you have not crucified your own evil inclinations and 
lusts, how can you venture to say that you have accepted 
the crucified Christ P When you go to him be prepared to 
leave everything behind ; be prepared fully to crucify your- 
self,' for the crucified Christ does not belong to him who is 
not prepared to crucify himself. He cannot take Christ unto 
himself ; he may hold him as a dogma, and take good care 
to keep him outside, either in his philosophical or theologi- 
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cal library, —he may think of him when he goes to church, 
but he has not made him the soul's possession — a fact of life: 
I ask you to analyze your hearts and your daily conscious- 
ness, and tell me whether you, who profess to be Christ- 
ians, do not feel as others do — the struggles and conflicts 
of a weak heart with evil and temptation, sometimes tax- 
ing and tiring your energies, driving you into the lowest 
depths of despair. 

.... I rejoice heartily when I see around me a nation 
that is -so charitable and so self-sacrificing ; and when I 
leave your country I hope I shall carry away with me 
impressions of this side of your Christian life. But allow 
me to say that I expect from you something more. " Do 
not even the publicans the same P" Do not even men in 
other countries, who cannot boast of that civilization and 
that religion which you possess, perform works of charity ? 
Do they not oftentimes divide their substance with the 
poorP You must show something that will distinguish 
you from all other nations as a really Christian nation. 
That is what you ought to do, and therefore I have felt it 
my humble duty as an Indian Theist to present to you that 
side of Christianity which has deeply interested me — the 
precept of Christ about forgiving an enemy and loving an 
enemy. This transcendental doctrine of love towards an 
enemy is really sweet to me ; and when I think of that 
blessed son of God, crucified on the cross, uttering these 
blessed words, " Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do ;" oh ! I feel that I must love him ; his sweet 
and heavenly utterances touch and move the heart. I must 
love Christ, I must love him who preached love for an 
enemy, sweet, tender love for an enemy. Really there is 
something in the life and death of Christ which you cannot 
put aside, whatever your creed may be ... . Ibid. 
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BAPTISM AND THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

.... There are some persons who believe that if they 
pass through the ceremonies of baptism and the sacrament 
they will be accepted by God. But what is the good of 
accepting those outward rites P You cannot thereby ren- 
der your life acceptable to God. Christ wants from us 
something internal — a complete conversion of the heart, a 
giving up the joke of mammon and accepting the yoke of 
religion, and truth, and God. He wants us to baptize our 
hearts, not with cold water, but with the fire of religious and 
spiritual enthusiasm ; he calls upon us not to go through 
any outward rite, but to make baptism a ceremony of the 
heart, a spiritual enkindling of all our energies, of all our 
loftiest and most heavenly aspirations and activities. That 
is true baptism. So with regard to the doctrine of the sacra- 
ment. There are many who eat the bread and drink the wine 
at the sacramental table, and go through the ceremony in a 
most pious and fervent spirit : but, after all, what does the 
real sacrament mean P If men simply adopt it as a tribute 
of respect and honour to Christ, will they satisfy him ? 
Will they themselves be satisfied P Can we look upon them 
as Christians simply because they have gone through this 
rite regularly for twenty or fifty years of their lives P I 
think not. Christ demands of us absolute sanctification 
and purification of the heart. In this matter also, I see 
Christ on one side and Christian sects on the other. They 
tell me, " Accept the teaching of these dogmas, go through 
those outward rites, believe in this proposition, and accept 
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that logical formula, and you will be saved ; but when I go 
to Christ he tells me that nothing short of the absolute 
sanctification and purification of the heart can allow a man 
a place in the kingdom of heaven .... 

The ceremony of the last supper is indeed very touch- 
ing and impressive; but is there any deep meaning 
in itP Certainly there is. What is that bread which 
Christ asked his disciples to eat, and what that wine which 
he asked them to drink P Any man of common sense 
would at once come to the conclusion that all this is meta- 
phorical, and highly and eminently spiritual. Now, are 
you prepared to accept Christ simply as an outward Christ, 
an outward teacher, an external atonement and propitia- 
tion, or will you prove true to Christ by accepting his 
solemn injunctions in all their spiritual importance and 
weight? He distinctly says every follower of his must 
eat his flesh and drink his blood. If we eat bread it is 
converted into strength and health, and becomes the means 
of prolonging our life ; so, spiritually, if we take truth into 
our heart, if we put Christ into the soul, we assimilate his 
spirit to our spiritual being, and then we find Christ incor- 
porated into our existence and converted into spiritual 
strength, and health, and joy, and blessedness. Christ 
wants complete self-sacrifice, a casting away of the old 
man and a new growth in the heart. . . . Jesus is not a 
proposition to be believed, nor an outward figure to be seen 
and adored, but simply a spirit to be loved, a spirit of 
obedience to God, that must be incorporated into our 
spiritual being Ibid, 
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THE LIVING GOD. 

(Text quoted— Acts xvii. 28.) 

.... nominal Theists may be satisfied with an intel- 
lectual and abstract idea of God, but the true Theist 
cannot rest satisfied with that. Not until the very men- 
tion of the Living Being, who is ever I AM, causes a thrill 
of devotional fervour in his heart will he be satisfied. He 
desires to feel that he is ever surrounded and encompassed 
by One who is near and dear to him. That is the true 
theistic notion of the Deity. Formtdaries of logic, dog- 
mas, and doctrines, have their worth, and are good in their 
own way; but when we wish to reform and purify our 
character, when we are sincerely anxious to satisfy the 
hungering and thirsting of the soul, we want One who 
will live with us as a real power ; we want a Friend and a 
constant Companion for time and for eternity, — One who 
will sympathise with us, so to say, in all the difficulties 
and trials of life,— One to whom we can open the depths of 
our hearts in prayer and earnest supplication, — One who 
will not only hear our prayers, but grant them. Such 
a God is the need of the world, and the sinner peculiarly 
feels the want of such a God 

If ever, through moral infatuation, we commit sin, the 
great Judge and Saviour reveals Himself unto us, as a 
tremendous and overpowering reality ; and through fear 
of Him we depart from the path of evil. When the earth- 
ly teacher is present before the wicked pupil, when the 
father is just before the eyes of the guilty son, would not 
the son, would not the pupil feel instantaneously the pres- 
sure of an influence dissuading him from the path of 
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wickedness, iniquity, and disobedience ? . . . [From Sermon 
at Little Portland St. Chapel, London. 1870.] 



REJOICING IN GOD. 

Text— Phil iv. 4. 

.... Few there are among us who always rejoice in the 
Lord. We certainly rejoice now and then in some kind of 
duty — in particular books of theology, in the company of 
select friends, in particular teachers whom we respect and 
reverence ; but the question is — Do we rejoice in the Lord ? 
Is not the Lord oftentimes to us a matter of abstraction, — 
a subject of temporary thought and reflection, — a Master 
to be honoured, but not a friend in whose company we can 
find real happiness and abiding felicity P Should we treat 
the name of the Lord as that of a taskmaster, as the name 
of one who is ever trying to impose upon us a hard code of 
ethics and religion P Shall we not try to make the name of 
the Lord dear to us— dearer than that of our best friend on 
earth P . . . . The very consciousness of the presence of 
those who are near .and dear to' us in this world makes us 
happy and joyful. So with the Lord. We do not rejoice 
merely because we have satisfied Him by carrying out 
His commands in word and deed, but also because in the 
course of our prayers and meditations and spiritual exer- 
cises we have found joy in the company of the Lord — 
heavenly felicity, such as that which blessed saints in 
heaven perpetually enjoy. To have such joy always is 

heaven upon earth [Sermon at Brixton Unitarian 

Chapel. 1870.] 
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THE DIVINE FATHER. 

, . . . He is near and sweet unto us. He is sweeter 
than all prophets, sweeter than Christ, sweeter than the 
Bible that you so rely upon, sweeter than all things on 
earth. The Father is greater than the greatest, and 
sweeter than the sweetest ; He is dearer than the dearest. 
. . . . \_At Leeds. 1870.] 



THE LOVE OF GOD. 

(Text Read— Luke x. 25—28.) 

According to this answer, which Jesus Christ gave 
to some of his disciples, and which we now see embodied 
in the text I have just read to you, the way to eternal life 
is the love of God. Jesus in reply said, " This do, and 
thou shalt live." The only way to inherit everlasting life 
is to love the Lord with all our heart, with all our soul, 
and with all our strength, and with all our mind. This is 
" the whole law and prophets.". . . . 

Do we not see that there is something like heart- 
lessness, if I may so say, in the theology of the present 
day P Do we feel it comforting to our hearts P Are our 
hearts cheered and refreshed when we draw near to the 
LordP .... 

We ought to feel a thrill running through the inmost 
depths of our heart as soon as we are reminded that 
a God, a Living and Loving Father, is present before 
us. Dry theology can never be interesting. Perhaps 
Christendom has for a long time passed through heartless 
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systems of theology, and lifeless ritual. Perhaps the 
heart has been smothered under the crushing weight of too 
much intellectualism. Now the devotional feelings, the 
sentiments of the heart, must have due recognition; you 
must not do injustice to them. They must have their 

due 

Let the name of Christ, who taught the world the 
riches of God's love in the best and most impressive man- 
ner possible, not merely by loving Him during his lifetime, 
but by exhibiting the grandest love of his Father by offer- 
ing his life, — let his name be heard by all Christian men 
and woman with warm feelings of love ; and, as he loved 
his Father with his whole heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, let us also try to imitate him, and render our 
whole lives unto the Lord. Let not a single department 
in our life be estranged from God. Let us feel that the 
spirit of our life is in unison with the spirit of God, — that 
what He wishes, we wish too ; what He asks of us, that we 
give Him ; what He commands us to do, that we do as 
faithful servants ; whatsoever He loves, that we love too. 
In that way we shall be enabled to constitute a loving 
family on earth, with a Loving Father above. Feel your 
Father. My brothers and my sisters, I, as an Indian, do 
humbly beseech you to feel the great God, who is 
your Father and my Father. Coming from a distant 
country, I am anxiously looking forward to the day when 
we shall all be united in the love of God. After all those 
dreary systems of theology through which Christendom 
has passed, the lifeless, heartless, cheerless dogmas of cold 
intellectualism, men's hearts have become dry, and we 
cannot but feel the deep necessity of a shower of genial 
moral emotions and affections over the hearts of all men. 
I desire that Heaven should be opened wide, and there 
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shall come from above a flood of the pure waters of life, 
which shall make us cool, and give comfort unto our dry 

and dreary souls [From Sermon at Unity Church, 

Islington. 1870.] 



GOD IS LOVE. 

.... Greater truth than this I do not possess — that 
God is Love ; the sweetness of God's love conquers man's 
hideous sinfulness and wickedness. I am a great sinner. 
But my God's mercy is greater than the multitude of my 
sins. His love is more powerful than the power of evil 
working in the midst of my heart, and if men and women 
are to be saved and nations are to be regenerated, I am 
sure, and most confidently do I say it, that they will not 
be saved by a multitude of dead doctrines, not by the 
letter that killeth, but by the simple truth that God is 
Love [At Unity Church, Islington. 1870.] 



GOD IS. 



.... There is a beautiful passage in the Hindu Scrip- 
ture, which says, " Who can attain God, except he who 
says, * He is P' " That is my Bible, my creed ; my hope 
of Heaven resteth on that. Firm as a rock is this truth, 
simple yet strong — my God is, and when in India I preach- 
ed unto men, and in England preached unto you, in 
seasons of prosperity and adversity, in the times of glad- 
ness and sorrow, He has always revealed Himself unto me 
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as the Indwelling Spirit, the Omniscient God— "He is;" 
without irreverence I may say, He is not dead but liveth. 
God is an ocean of truth ; an ocean of living and saving 
truth lies in those two sacred and significant words, " God 
is." If my Father is, I have hope of Salvation. . . . Ibid. 



THE PRODIGAL SON. 
Text— I John, iv. 16. 

. . There is nothing in the whole domain of the 
literature of Divine mercy which comes up to the perfect- 
ion of that beautiful parable in the Gospel of St. Luke — 
the parable of the " Prodigal Son." It contains an empha- 
tic assurance of God's mercy ; it embodies God's promise, 
in most beautiful and tender language, that He will take 
back all sinners if they will only fall at His feet and pray 
for redeeming mercy 

Feel it as a great reality; not a parable, or a story, 
or an allegory, but real, majestic love, placed before you in 
the shape of a Divine Person — that Great Spirit who rules 
the universe with His hand .... 

If there is one wicked sinner among us, God is ready to 
receive him at this very moment. He is with us now, and 
asks if there is a sinner who wants pardon and reconcilia- 
tion. When we have such a father, how delightful is life I 
With such a doctrine, religion is a priceless treasure, it 
is a source of infinite gratification to us ; for if we are 
sinners we can at this very moment run to the Father's 
arms and ask Him to pardon us, and accept us. [From 
Sermon at South Place Chapel. 1870.] 
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THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 

(Text Bead— Matt. vii. 7, 8.) 



• • 



. . Prayers are granted, not by the violation of God's 

laws, but by fulfilling the laws which govern the spiritual 

world. God has said unto us all, " If ye pray I shall hear 

your prayers." That is the law to which we always look. 

He therefore fulfils the law when He hears our prayers. 

When we come unto Him we do not ask Him to break His 

laws ; we do not ask Him to set at nought all those laws 

according to which He has governed the universe, and the 

destinies of individuals and nations, for ages. No ; we 

humbly come unto Him, and make our prayers known 

unto Him, in the belief and hope that by granting our 

prayers He will only fulfil his own laws 

What is it we should pray forP Not for rain, not 

for pleasant breezes, not for outward prosperity, for the 

luxuries of this world, not for bodily gratifications, not for 

riches or fame. For one thing only shall we pray unto the 

Lord, that we may always abide in His temple and see His 

holy and loving countenance, that we may always enjoy 

quiet and sweet communion with the Lord. We desire 

that wherever we may be we shall have the Lord with us, 

that even in moments of activity and worldly occupation 

we may now and then turn to the Lord, in order to enjoy 

silent communion with Him. That is the object of life. 

We may pray to the Lord for physical blessings ; but, my 

brethren, are we sure that those are conducive to our real 

welfare P May they not turn us away from the Lord ; may 

thoy not make us worldly-minded if we obtain them P Let 

us leave all these issues in the hands of Providence. Let 

G 
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us simply say, in regard to temporal matters, in regard 
to the things of the body and the things of the world, — 
•* Whatever is good in Thy sight dispense nnto me." In 
regard to spiritual blessings there need be no wavering ; 
we have one course clear and open before us. Pray for 
spiritual strength, spiritual wisdom, the light of God's 
countenance, for purity, righteousness, peace, and truth. 
For all these pray, and pray with unwavering and stead- 
fast hearts ; pray without any doubt or any wavering ; for 
we are sure it is the wish of the Lord that we should have 

those blessings 

Believe that the. highest revelations of science are 
conformable to the doctrine of the efficacy of prayer; 
that, in this doctrine the highest philosophy harmonizes 
with the purest devotion. Believe that you do not depart 
from philosophy, but that you obey and act under the 
•pirit of true philosophy, in offering your prayer unto God. 
Be certain and confident about the fruits of prayer. Sin- 
cerely and humbly and hopefully, therefore, " ask and it 
shall be given, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be 
opened unto you." .... [From Sermon at Hackney 
Unitarian Church, 1870J 



CONSECRATION, 

* . . . We are too apt to cut our lives off, and give only 
a fragment to God ; but the Divine Master will not rest 
satisfied with anything short of the whole life ; we must 
give our lives entirely to God ; there must be harmony and 
purity in all our actions every hour of our lives, every 
minute of the hour. Every action we do, every thought 
and word, must be acceptable unto the Lord .... 
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There is the unity of religious life, which means salva- 
tion and sanctification, when the whole life is placed in 
a state of communion with God, when every man is able 
to say, " My will is in unison with God's will ;" when every 
man can say conscientiously and prayerfully, " I and the 
Father are one;" it is not my spirit warring with God's 
spirit, nor my spirit seeking heaven apart from God, but 
my will entering into communion, deep and mysterious, 
with God's wilL Such is the true service of God — higher 
than this, purer than this, nothing exists on earth; nothing 
can attract our aspirations or draw forth our energies so 
well as this, and to this, then, let all nations look up — the 
anion of our will with God's will. " Not my will, but Thy 
will be done," as Christ Jesus meekly said, and let us all 
eay unto God every day of our lives, " Not my will, but 
Thine be done ;" then that deep communion between the 
Divine and the human, between God's Holy Spirit and 
man's obedient spirit, will bring unto us all spiritual 
blessings which we stand in need of. ... . [At Unity 
Church, Islington. 1870.] 



WORLDL1NES& 

♦ . „ . If yon wish to be Christians in the strict sense of 
the term, you must show that the world has no longer any 
hold upon you. The work of reformation must be positive 
*s well as negative : you must give up all that is evil and 
accept all that is 'righteous and pure , „ . • 

.... I would ask you, are you prepared to give up the 
world F Does not London life tell me every moment that 
there is an attempt in every Christian sect to follow both 
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God and mammon P My Christ has told me repeatedly 
that it is impossible to serve God and mammon both; 
that I can subdue and subjugate the world by the spirit 
of truth and the heavenly power of God, but I can never 
establish anything like a compromise between the two. . . 
[At St. James' Hall. 1870.] 



UNITARIANS. 

I regret the painful necessity which has led you to 
adopt the Unitarian name, and have oftentimes told my 
friends I do not like the name. I believe that every disci- 
ple, every follower of Christ, must be Unitarian. In order 
to be true to Jesus Christ, every man and every woman 
must believe in that heavenly and divine saying, " Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one." . . , [At Clarence 
Boad Chapel. 1870.] 



CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES. 

.... To Christian missionaries, many of whom were' 
noble-hearted men, India owed a debt of gratitude. They 
had always taken a prominent part in the work of Indian 
reformation; and their efforts had proved successful. 
They were generally the best Englishmen, in India, and 
some of their names, he devoutly believed, would be 
handed down to posterity, and would be embalmed in the 
enduring gratitude of the Indian nation. .... 

It is not the British army, I say again, that deserves 
any honor for conquering India. If unto any army apper- 
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tains the honor of holding India for England, that army is 
the army of Christian Missionaries, headed by their valiant 
chief, their invincible captain, Jesus Christ. Their devo- 
tion, their self-abnegation, their philanthropy, their love 
of God, their attachment and allegiance to the truth, all 
these have found, and will continue to find, a deep place in 
the gratitude of our countrymen. Therefore, it is needless, 
perfectly superfluous for me to bestow any eulogium upon 
such devoted friends and tried benefactors of our country. 
They have brought unto us Christ. They have given us 
the high code of Christian ethics, and their teachings and 
examples have secretly influenced and won thousands of 
non-Christian Hindus. Let England know that, thanks to 
the noble band of Christ's ambassadors sent by her, she 
has already succeeded in planting his banners in the heart 
of the nation. God's blessing and India's gratitude will 
for ever belong to men such as these, men of character, 
men of faith, men who, in many instances, have been found 
ready to sacrifice even their lives for the sake of bearing 
witness unto the truth. . . . [At Birmingham, 1870 ; and also 
from Lectwre delivered in Calcutta, entitled, " India asks, Who 
is Christ"] 



RAGGED SCHOOL WORK. 

.... My beloved friends, teachers, and conductors of 
Bagged Schools, persevere in the great and noble work in 
which you have embarked. Persevere " heart within and 
God overhead." Be not very anxious about the results of 
your work ; for in these matters, results cannot always be 
tangible and visible, but must be more negative than 
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positive. If you are sure that yon hare prevented a large 
amount of crime, that you hare saved many men, belonging 
to the poorest and lowest class of the population, the very 
dregs of society, from leading criminal and immoral lives ; 
if you have reclaimed thousands of men from material and 
intellectual poverty ; if you have prevented hundreds of 
men from repeating the painful list of crimes recorded in 
the papers, if you have done all that, you have done 
enough to make your lives acceptable unto God. You 
have within you the smiles of conscience to cheer you; 
you have around you, beloved teachers, the smiling faces 
of those little children who gather round you day after 
day, and look up to you fondly as if you were their 
parents — smiling looks that cannot fail to comfort and 
cheer you. And, above all, there is the approbation of. 
that Divine Being who superintends all works of charity 
and sustains everything that is truly benevolent and 
generous. . . [Annual Meeting of the Bagged School Union , 
Exeter Hall 1870.] 



INTEMPERANCE AND THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC IN INDIA. 

.... I belong to the Hindu race — a race remarkable for 
abstemiousness, and well-known in the world as a simple, 
quiet, peace-loving people, who are not addicted to strong 
intoxicating liquors. I am glad to be this night surround- 
ed on all sides by so large a number of my temperance 
friends. It immensely gratifies me, I must say, to see that 
there are not merely hundreds, but thousands and tens of 
thousands in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and in other 
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Countries of Europe, who, like the Hindus, are simple in 
their habits and who hate and abhor intoxicating drinks. . 

Go into the quiet little villages in the provinces of 
India and you there see homely Hindu life in its purity 
and charming simplicity, suoh as has not been surpassed 
in any other portion of the globe. But where is that purity 
and where is that simplicity now P It is fast dying out 

amid the ravages of so-called civilization You now 

see scores and hundreds of young, intelligent, educated 
natives of India falling away and dying victims of intem- 
perance. • • • 

The British Government ought to take measures in- 
stantaneously to obliterate the slur that has been cast 
upon it, and to abolish that iniquitous opium traffic which 
kills thousands of the poor Chinese people, and that demo- 
ralizing liquor traffic which is fast devouring the souls 
and bodies of my countrymen. And here I would ask, 
is not this liquor traffic carried on in India simply, 
solely, and exclusively for the sake of revenue P Is 
there any other motive that actuates the British Go- 
vernment P It is simply a question of money. Consider 
for a moment how this thing is managed in my coun- 
try. Every year the excise officers send up an official 
report to Government, in which, after putting facts and 
figures indicative of the progress of the excise system, 
they enumerate the names of all those subordinate officers 
who have during the year successfully exerted themselves 
to increase the revenue, and the names of these men are 
systematically taken notice of by Government as praise- 
worthy officers and faithful servants. ... If revenues 
increase in this way from the sufferings, wickedness, and 
demoralization of the people, better that we should have 
no revenue at all. .... 
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As I was one day strolling through the streets of 
Simla, I was shocked and pained to see empty brandy and 
beer bottles on all sides. These empty bottles, if ever 
the British Government should be called away from India, 
will be a sort of epitaph upon its grave . . . These brandy 
bottles are now found in places where in times gone by, 
devout natives offered up the prayers of their hearts to the 
One True God. Has a Christian nation effected this change P 
Is it owing to the influence of Christian civilization and 
refinement, that where there were pious men once, there 
are intemperate men now P Intemperance has gone up to 
the heights of the Himalayas, and has also produced its 
sad results in the large cities. . . . 

I have no faith in that Christianity, I must honestly, 
and candidly say, which can teach a government to en- 
courage the great sin of intemperance. I do not agree 
with Christian missionary friends in India on many ques- 
tions of Christian doctrines and dogmas, but I cannot 
understand how it is that they look with stolid apathy on 
the growth of this evil in India, and do not protest against 
this most iniquitous traffic Missionaries must confess 
that, in order to carry on their work, they must first save 
the people of the country from drink and death or else, 
their preaching is nothing, and their pulpits are in- 
effective. . . . 

It has been often said, "Let those who wish to be 
intemperate be so. We have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion so far as it concerns others.* If we are temperate and 
God-f earing men, if we are honest and conscientious, we 
have done enough to secure the blessings of salvation. If 
others will not mend their manners, it is for God to judge 
them and to save them." My friends, a nation that every 
day repeats the Lord's Prayer cannot use logic such as 
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this. " Lead us not into temptation." Are not these the 
words that you are taught daily to use P And if you call 
upon God to save you from evil, and not to lead you into 
temptation, will you not unitedly and individually call 
upon your Government, as the representatives of the peo- 
ple, as the guardians and custodians of the best interests 
of the nation, to protect you from temptation — especially 
the weak, the helpless, the powerless, and the vicious . . . 
And if you think, my friends, that by not taking intoxi- 
cating liquors you can save, say, only one of your bro- 
thers or one of your sisters from temptation, sin, and 
wickedness, is not that a glorious thing P Man lives in 
this life not for his own enjoyment, but for the sake of 
self-sacrifice in the cause of truth, and the greater the 
sacrifice the greater is his moral greatness .... I have 

always looked upon the temperance question as the most 
important question of life. It is not to me a metaphysical 
or political problem; it is not one which we can solve by 
mere speculations conducted on principles of political 
economy. I look upon it as a great moral and religious 
question. .... 

.... I hope, on my return to India, to convince my 

friends that they should not be in a hurry to imitate the 
English habit of drinking, for Englishmen, after many 
years 1 experience of the sad effects of that habit, are begin- 
ning to retrace their steps, and are trying to imitate the 
Hindus, and that some are even giving up meat and 
becoming vegetarians. ..... [At Meetings of the United 

Kingdom Alliance, London and elsewhere, 1870.] 
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PEACE AND WAR. 

.... I speak to you to-night as a Hindu. I assure you 
that I most thoroughly sympathise with the Peace Society 
in the great and noble object it has in view. If you ask 
me why I am opposed to war, I say at once I am so by 
nature, by education, and, above all, by religion. I belong 
to a race of people who are well known as a very quiet 
and mild race. I come from India — a land which is inha- 
bited by the Hindus, who love peace, who have an innate 
aversion and repugnance to war and hostility; I may 
therefore say I was born a lover of peace. Secondly, edu- 
cation confirmed what my national character taught me. 
The more I read English books, and the more my mind 
was imbued with Western liberal knowledge, the more I 
felt that there was nothing so hateful as war. It is true 
that history has been taught in a very bad way, teaching 
young learners to admire the grandeur of war, and to over- 
look as it were the dark side of the thing. It is true that 
when I read history, I found expressions calculated to stimu- 
late my admiration and respect for those who achieved 
success in the battle-field ; but at the same time, if history 
is fact and not fiction, it cannot possibly conceal all those 
atrocities which are calculated to raise our strongest 
indignation. 

Above all, my religion tended in the same direction. As 
a member of the Universal Church of love and brotherhood, 
I cannot but declare my most vigorous and emphatic 
protest against war in all its forms, mild or deadly. I have 
come to a Christian country in order to study all the varied 
and numerous aspects of Christian thought, feeling, and 
action ; but I must say candidly I cannot understand how 
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Christians, as Christians, can fight so brutally as they often 
do. As a Hindu, I cannot understand, — and look upon it 
as a great anomaly in Christendom, — how year after year 
the most deadly and destructive weapons of war and en- 
gines of torture are being invented in order to carry the 
art of slaughtering brother-man to perfection. These, 
surely, are barbarities which have cast a slur upon a Christ- 
ian nation, and which, for the honour of a Christian nation, 
ought to be removed and obliterated instantaneously. . . . 
I really 'cannot tell how the followers of the Prince of Peace 
can ever go to war. . . Oh for the day when the din of bat- 
tle shall no longer be heard upon earth ! Oh for the day 
when brother shall welcome brother, and sister shall wel- 
come sister, in the language and in the spirit of true 
spiritual and moral fellowship ! That day is surely coming ; 
on all sides we see cheering signs of international inter- 
course and brotherhood .... 

May I ask your permission to read a Sanscrit verse, 
which I have no doubt will be acceptable: — "Forgive- 
ness conquers men. What is there which forgiveness 
cannot achieve P What can the wicked do to him who holds 
the sword of peace in his hand ?" All Christian individuals 
and nations who hold this sword of forgiveness and peace 
in their hands will achieve the greatest triumph which it is 
possible for man to achieve — a victory far more glorious 
than any victory that was achieved in the battle-field — a 
victory of peace over war — a victory of truth over error, 
of light over darkness, of brotherhood over enmity, strife, 
and contention .... [Annual Meeting of the Peace Society, 
London. 1870.] 
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ANCIENT HINDUISM. 

.... If you look at India to-day you will no doubt find 
wide-spread idolatry, a system of caste such as cannot be 
witnessed elsewhere, social and domestic institutions of an 
exceedingly injurious character, and prejudice, error, super- 
stition, and ignorance prevailing to a most appalling extent. 
But in ancient times the Hindus believed in the unity of 
God. Their system of monotheism stood, as it were, be- 
tween nature-worship on the one hand and pantheism on 
the other, and so indistinct were the lines of demarcation 
that it was found gliding at times imperceptible in each of 
these directions. 

.... Yet the Supreme Deity is considered to be One. 
One of the ancient Hindu books declares — "That God, 
whom the mind of man cannot duly conceive, but who con- 
ceive th every thought of the human mind, is to be regarded 
as the true God ; those finite objects which are worshipped 
by the. people are not the true God." With regard to caste 
this passage occurs in the sacred writings—" This man is 
my friend : that man is not my friend : so counteth he 
whose heart is narrow ; but he who has a catholic heart 
looketh upon all mankind as his kinsmen." Caste was 
originally meant to be a system of social distinctions, a 
division of society into trades and professions ; but in later 
days this system of social distinctions has been strength- 
ened and fortified by religious sanctions. The man who 
breaks through the distinctions of caste is held to forfeit 
all his religious and social privileges as a Hindu. Thus in 
later times polytheism and caste came in, and almost 
wholly swept away the purer Hinduism which existed 
before. By a curious process of logic, pantheists became 
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idolaters, for men who held that God was everywhere 
learned to recognize His presence in the idols. The present 
Hindus, excepting the learned few, do not think it neces- 
sary to read the ancient sacred books, but worship customs 
and tradition. 

.... I hope I have conclusively shown there are truths, 
sublime and practical, in the Scriptures of the Hindus, 
which we cannot but revere. These constitute the precious 
legacy which our ancestors have bequeathed to us for 
enjoyment and use, and he is a traitor to his country and 
to his noble ancestry who, being an Indian, would cast 
away such precepts — such noble and deep principles of 
morality and religion. Thus in India, in the early books 
and institutions of the Hindus, there is a substratum for 
future reforms as strong and firm as a rock. We find 
unmistakably the principles of pure Theistic religion and 
morality; and the duty of all those who are trying to 
enlighten, educate, and oivilize that great country ought to 
be to establish modern civilization upon a firm and endur- 
ing national basis. The country will reject any other basis. 

.... Gather together these fragments of Indian national 
life, collect the ancient books — those precious records of 
the thought and life of noble ancestors — bring these to- 
gether, and then they would succeed in arriving at a correct 
idea of what India was, and what India might yet be . . . 
[At Union Chapel, Islington ; aUo at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow. 1870.] 
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THE BRAHMA SAMAJ. 

.... He then spoke of the Brahmo Samaj, the Church of 
the One True God, in which, he said, the indirect effects of 
education and missionary labour had been concentrated. 
This Church was a national institution. When they looked 
into it, they would find that all the truths in Indian books, 
and all the good things in Indian society, had been trea- 
sured up in it ; and, on the other hand, it was connected 
with all the reforming and civilizing agencies of the West. 
The members of the Samaj read the Bible and many good 
and ennobling Christian sermons and. theological writings ; 
and studied with interest the charitable and philanthropi- 
es movements in England and other Christian countries. 
Truth was neither Eastern nor Western. He confidently 
expressed his belief that the Brahmo Samaj would be the 
Hindu Church of the future .... 

It was a thing which India had most urgently required, — 
which had sprung up from within, and not a thing 
which had been thrust upon the country from out- 
side. It was a native and indigenous institution in the 
strict sense of the term ; being, in fact, the national Mono- 
theistic association of India, having organized power, and 
effectually establishing true reform on a lasting basis. 
During the last forty years it had gathered within its ranks 
six thousand educated young men, who professed faith in 
One God, and thought it an insult to their understandings, 
and a scandal to their consciences, to bow down before 
things of stone, or wood, or clay, made by human hands ; 
they had been taught by God to offer worship to Him, and 
to Him alone, as their God for time and for all eternity. 
This doctrine of the Fatherhood of God was necessarily 
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followed by the recognition of the brotherhood of man, 
which led the members of the Brahmo Samaj to declare 
their vigorous protest against the abomination of caste, and 
to carry on a crusade against the unnatural distinctions 
and divisions to which it gave rise .... 

We look not to books, we look not .to men for spi- 
ritual reformation, for the heart must faint in times of 
trouble and tribulation, if it is left to rest upon human 
views or the authority of books alone. Centuries of super- 
stition have made us suspicious of outward agencies. In 
superstition and idolatry, of whatever form or manner, we 
can no longer place any faith, but we have determined to go- 
to the feet of the Lord. We have lost faith in the world, 
faith in books, faith in dogmas and doctrines. Whoso 
wanteth life must go to the living God, and he that 
wanteth death must worship the "letter that killeth." 
Therefore from all manner of letter-worship we have come 
away, not because our understanding or intellectual powers 
made us to do so, but because we have been moved and 
quickened by the Spirit of God. ... 

All these circumstances combine to prove to us that God 
is with us, and if you wish to see what the Living God is 
doing in the midst of a great nation, you ought to see and 
study this movement in all its bearings. We have no 
earthly support ; we have no temporal resources to depend 
upon. Prayer is our strength ; prayer is the agency to 
which we look up for our salvation. . . . 

We are engaged in a great work, and every day and 
every hour of our life we feel that we are not equal to 
the task, and unless we have the Almighty on our side we 
shall fail, most decidedly fail to rescue the millions of our 
countrymen from idolatry. But oh, it is a grand work, 
and if all that is near and dear to us be taken away from 
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us, and we are deprived of all the blessings of life, if all 
manner of destitution and want were to stare us in the 
face, yet if we could thereby glorify God and save our 
countrymen, we would think it a work worth dying for . . 
[At Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds. 1870.] 



INDIAN WOMEN. 

.... Some people say that Indian women are not at all 
lively, that they always feel uncomfortable and miserable, 
as they are immured in the prison of the zenana, that they 
cannot breathe the pure air or enjoy the light of heaven, 
and that they feel that they are in a prison-house, and can- 
not move about comfortably. This is far from being true* 
They are quite as lively as their sisters in England — and as 
many English husbands oftentimes complain that instead 
of being able to govern their wives, their wives govern 
them, so in India there are many husbands who complain 
similarly that they are governed by their wives. The 
effects of such government are already apparent. Many 
would come to England, many would break through caste 
distinctions, many would stand forward as heroes in mat- 
ters of social and religious reformation, but they cannot do 
so, simply because they are kept down by their wives. . . * 
[At the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 1870.] 



INDIAN WIDOWS. 



• • 



. . Look at the Indian kooUn, with his fifty wives, 
who never thinks himself responsible to God or man for 
the maintenance or education of these fifty women. When 
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he dies, they all become widows, and are doomed to per- 
petual widowhood. There is none to relieve them — it is 
altogether impossible for Indian society to help them in 
any way. These fifty women, who become widows in a 
moment, become subject to all those mortifications which a 
crafty priesthood enjoins upon them. Look at the thous- 
ands of helpless poor widows all over the country, going 
through the severities of an almost ascetic life, and day 
after day cursing their stars and the society in which they 
live. Their position is really lamentable and sad. They 
excite the pity and commiseration of all civilized nations. 
Reflect also upon the injurious custom of early marriage- 
how it impoverishes the nation and weakens the Indian 
race. It is one of those frightful customs which are keep- 
ing the nation down, and will not allow it to go forward in 
the path of progress. Again, you see ten thousand super- 
stitious women going on pilgrimages to Benares and other 
"holy" places, exposed to all kinds of inconvenience, and 
in many cases imposed upon by a crafty priesthood. [Ibid.'] 



INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

.... It has been said that in theory sometimes man is a 

noun, and woman simply an adjective that agrees with the 

noun. I believe, however, the case is otherwise. In practice 

man is a noun and a noun of the masculine gender ; and he 

is also a noun in the objective case governed by the verb 

woman. Practically women govern men all over the worlck 

You or I may not admit it openly, and some of you may 

make vehement protestations to the contrary, but what is 

the actual state of things P In India, ninety-nine husbands 

I 
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out of every hundred are practically governed by their 
wives. Is not that the case in England too, and in all 
civilized and refined countries P From early infancy to 
mature age, the influence of mother, sister, or wife, and 
female society generally, has always continued to be felt 
and prized. By their gentle, soft, sweet tempers, women 
exercise an irresistible influence over men. If, then, we 
must be governed by women, are we to govern absolutely 
in all matters P No. In those things wherein man excels 
woman, let man's voice be heard; where woman excels 
man, let her voice be heard. The true prosperity of society 
depends on the harmony of the sexes. . . . [At the Victoria 
Discussion Society. 1870.] 



UNION OF EAST AND WEST. 

.... Above this world, this chequered world of joys 
and sorrows ; above its rites and ceremonies ; above all that 
man esteems as religion and ceremonial, there is a higher 
world, the world of spirit ; and there we see not the distinc- 
tion between Asiatics and Europeans, between Indians and 
Englishmen, between Hindus and Christians ! . . . . 

Perhaps a humble instrument I may be in the hands 
of my God in bringing about better feelings between 
England and India — in establishing something like spi- 
ritual intercourse and fellowship between brothers and 
sisters in the East and brothers and sisters in the West. 
That is my favourite idea. To that end I, under God's 
guidance, dedicate my body and my whole life. I wish to 
do something in that direction. Sectarianism is appalling. 
It distresses me — it greatly distresses me. There ought 
to be no barriers between brothers and sisters. What if 
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you are Christians P Will you say Christianity draws a 
line of demarcation between the East and the West P Then 
I say, perish such Christianity! For I see that Jesus 
Christ was born on the boundary line that separates Europe 
from Asia, and when I reflect simply on this fact I feel 
that I see the finger of God working there. Why was 
Christ born on that boundary line P Was it not for this, 
that through his spirit the East and the West shall unite P 
And as he was an Asiatic, and spoke and thought, and felt 
and acted in the words and in the associations which an 
Asiatic can thoroughly understand ; as he and the Apostles, 
and the great early teachers, for a great length of time* 
spoke through Asiatic language and traditions and associa- 
tions, and as after all that, the stream came to the West, 
may we not hope that through that stream those two grand 
nations — the representatives of the West and the East, 
England and India — may be brought together to the feet 
of the Lord P . . . . 

Create not sects in the name of Christ, but destroy 
them in his name. In his name promote peace on earth 
and good-will to men. In his name establish brotherhood 
throughout the length and breath of the land, and fulfil 
the great prophecy, that "from the East and from, the 
West, and from the North and from the South, shall the 
nations come and sit down in the Kingdom of Heaven. 1 ' 

If you wish to preserve Christianity for yourselves alone, 
and to pulverize or break it up into ten thousand atoms, 
forming each a narrow sect, then you add to the limitations 
and barriers which already exist in the world. Pull down 
all barriers— deface for ever and for ever all those lines Which 
stretch between man and man, and woman and woman; 
and let us all extend unto each other the right hand of 
spiritual fellowship. Let the East kiss the West 
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But that is not the whole which God requires of us. 
When I turn to my country and the East, I find warmth 
of heart, solitary contemplation on her hills and moun- 
tains, deep communion with the indwelling and omni- 
scient spirit of the One Supreme God ; I see a voluntary 
and deliberate withdrawing of the heart from all anxieties 
and cares of the world for a time in order to engage in 
uninterrupted contemplation of the attributes of God, — I 
see the heart in all its fervour and sympathy directed in 
daily communion towards the one loving Father. . . . 

Is it not, then, our duty as brothers to unite England 
and India, the East and West, that the East may receive 
of the truths of the West, and the West some of the 
grand ideas of Eastern countries P The thing is inevi- 
table. In order that there may be national redemption 
and universal salvation, the truths of one nation must pass 
into another. . . . . [At Leeds and Southampton, 1870.] 



ONE CHURCH. 

.... A man who wishes to be true to the doctrine of 
Divine Unity must also believe in the doctrine of the Unity 
of God's Church ; there cannot be many gods — there can- 
not be many Churches. God's Church is one, and can be 
only one. The vastness of the doctrine of God's Unity 
refuses to be fettered and confined within the narrow limits 
of any particular sect or denomination ; it is vast as space, 
endless as infinity. God's Church gathers together the 
elements of goodness and truth as they lie broadcast in all 
parts of the world. The Universe is God's sacred cathe- 
dral. Let us all say as Jesus Christ said, "Whosoever 
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doeth the will of my Father, the same is my brother, and 
my sister, and my mother." Do not confine your heart, 
your affections, and sympathies within the limits of your 
own sect, but look with extended vision to all parts of 
the world; embrace every man as your brother, honour 
every woman as your sister ; for if God our Father is one 
God, then every man is made in the image of his Maker, 
and every one His child : of the same blood has He made 
all the races and nations of the world, that we may dwell 
together in unity and peace, and brotherly love and inter- 
course \_At Unity Church, Islington. 1870.] 



IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 

.... The first thing that struck me and dazzled my 
eyes in London was the brilliancy and splendour of your 
shops. The neat arrangement of the various shops I saw 
on both sides of the streets pleased me very much ; but 
their number bewildered me. I thought, " Surely the Eng- 
lish must be a nation of shopkeepers ; but if everybody 
sells, where are the buyers P" The next thing to which my 
attention was forcibly drawn was the art of puffing. East, 
west, north, south, everywhere I saw handbills and adver- 
tisements. No place was free from them. If I wished to 
move from one place to another, I must get into the Daily 
Telegraph omnibus or the Echo omnibus ; if I wanted to go 
by railway from one city to another, I was driven from 
station to station, and I could not possibly make out what 
those stations were, for I passed through a forest of adver- 
tisements. I should not wonder if in future you send out 
every man and woman through the streets with a placard 
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posted on the forehead. Thirdly, the Englishman's acti- 
vity troubled me very much. John Bull's whole life seems 
to be concentrated in the right hand. He works and works, 
and cannot live for anything like contemplation or thought. 
He is a machine made for work, eternal and everlasting 
work, and he does not like rest. He is like Hamlet's ghost, 
hie et uhique, here, there, everywhere, — always moving 
about. I may say also a few words about eating. An Eng- 
lish dinner party, I always think, is a hunting party ; and 
what confirms this view of the case is the fact that ladies 
always seek the protection of gentlemen before entering 
the dining-room, lest there should be, perhaps, some acci- 
dent. They always go armed with spoons and forks and 
knives, in order to attack the fowls of the air, the beasts of 
the wilderness, and the fishes of the sea that are gathered 
on the table. It troubled me very much, may I say it 
frightened me, when I saw birds and beasts on the table 
almost ready to start into existence again. Why, if you go 
on at this rate, you may hereafter feel afraid of sitting in 
each other's company. My flesh creeps on my bones when 
I see a huge piece of roast English beef on the table. 
Lastly, I must say one or two words about ladies' dress. 
Perhaps John Bull will not tolerate such a thing, but I am 
one of those who, fortunately or unfortunately, do not be- 
lieve in man's infallibility or in woman's infallibility. The 
Girl of the Period is really a peculiar creature. I hope 
she will never make her appearance in India. ... In these 
days of " women's rights," may I not seriously suggest 
that women ought not to occupy more ground than men. 
It is a fact that a civilized and refined lady of the West 
occupies five times as much space as a gentleman. The fair 
sex ought to be fair. ... At first sight the hair on women's 
heads in England and in European countries generally 
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seemed to me to be much longer than that on woman's 
heads in India. But I am told there is a secret inside that 
huge protuberance at the back of the head, which would 
not bear criticism. I hope educated and sensible ladies of 
the present day will give better proof in future of the 
fertility of their brains. 

Let me turn to the deeper social life of the people. It is 
with feelings of grief and distress that I have witnessed 
the vast amount of poverty and pauperism which prevails 
in this city. God help and bless the poor of London ! The 
sight of London beggars is very painful. My surprise was 
great when I found in this civilized Christian country so 
much moral and spiritual destitution and physical suffer- 
ing, caused by the curse of intemperance. I was also 
pained to notice an institution which I certainly did not 
expect to find in this country — I mean caste. Your rich 
people are really Brahmins, and your poor people are Sud- 
ras. I thought caste was peculiar to India ; certainly in a 
religious sense it is, but as a social institution it perpe- 
trates prodigious havoc in this country. Cases of baby- 
farming, and breaches of promise of marriage constantly 
figure in the columns of your daily papers, and my atten- 
tion has been several times drawn to these frightful 
disclosures. But nothing has distressed me so much as 
the obstinacy with which the government of this country 
has afforded, indirectly if not directly, vast and potent 
encouragement to intemperance and prostitution by unwise 
legislative enactments. . . . [At Hanover Square Booms. 
1870.] 
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ENGLISH HOMES. 

.... One institution in England I have looked upon 
with peculiar feelings of delight — the happy English home, 
in which the utmost warmth and cordiality of affection 
and sympathy are mingled with the highest moral and 
religious restraint and discipline. The spirit of prayer 
and worship seems mixed up with daily household duties, 
and the influence of the spirit of Christ is manifest in 
domestic concerns. The bright and loving faces of English 
children have deeply impressed me, and I have frequently 
said, " Happy is that family were such children dwell." . . 
llbid.'] 



RESULT OF VISIT. 

The result of my visit to England is that as I came here 
an Indian, I go back a confirmed Indian ; I came here a 
Theist, I return a confirmed Theist. I have learned to love 
my own country more and more. English patriotism has 
by a sort of electric process quickened my own patriotism. 
I came here a believer in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and I shall return confirmed in this 
belief. I have not accepted one single new doctrine that 
God had not put into my mind before ; I have not accepted 
new dogmas or doctrines, but I have tried as far as possible 
to imbibe the blessed influence of Christian lives. I have 
placed myself at the feet of Christians of all shades of 
opinion, and tried to gather from their lives and examples 
all that was calculated to enlighten me, and to purify me, 
and to sanctify my native land ; and I have been amply 
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repaid for all my exertions. I have learnt a great deal, 
but all in confirmation of my views of God. On the banks 
of the Thames, as on the banks of the Ganges, I have open- 
ed the secrets of my aspirations and prayers to the one 
loving and holy God, and He has heard me here as He did 
there. As on the heights of the Himalayas I have entered 
into sweet, undisturbed, and solitary communion with my 
Divine Master, so while gliding on the placid waters of 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, I have looked devoutly 
at the hills which surrounded me, and seen the majesty of 
the Supreme God in the solemn stillness of those solitary 
heights. "Whatever city I have visited, I have seen every- 
where the same God, the same dear Father. . . . [At South- 
ampton. 1870.] 
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[The following Selections are from more recent Lectures 
delivered by Mr. Sen in India. 1873 — 1883.'] 

INSPIRATION. 

.... It is the opinion and feeling of almost all religi- 
ous sects that there is no hope whatever of being directly 
inspired by God in these days. It seems we hare consent- 
ed to learn true wisdom at the feet of earthly teachers 
alone, and seek the voice of God in the dead letter of books. 
Inspiration is treated, in this degenerate age, as a commo- 
dity which can be purchased only of booksellers. On the 
other hand, we find that the tendency of modern civiliza- 
tion and refinement is to " quench the spirit." The inertia 
of a massive and materialistic civilization has so affected 
us, that we feel we cannot rise into the higher regions of 
the spirit-world. Thus is it that in consequence of these 
adverse influences the tide of inspiration has ebbed away, 
and our religion is landed in dry and spiritless dogmatism. 

But is it true that God has excluded us from direct com- 
munion with him P Are we to depend wholly and exclu- 
sively upon human agency for revelation and inspiration P 
While we possess temporal advantages and material com- 
forts vastly superior to those enjoyed by our forefathers, 
are we destined to stand behind them in the higher matters 
of faith P While the Merciful Father so freely vouchsafes 
unto us the superior benefits of modern advancement, has 
He resolved to deny us the one thing needful P Is it true 
that inspiration is altogether unattainable by men and 
women in this age, and that we must drink of the dry wells 
of theology, while our ancestors drank of the Living Fount- 
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ain of eternal life P Against this anomaly the entire eco- 
nomy of Providence solemnly protests. If it be true that 
the same God reigns over us to-day who ruled the destinies 
of nations in days gone by, then it follows necessarily and 
inevitably, that His love is working as actively and ten- 
derly in our midst as ever it did before, and that man is as 
near His loving spirit now as he was centuries back. 
Surely, we are not less in need of Divine guidance than 
our forefathers. On the contrary, we feel that the pecu- 
liar temptations and trials inseparable from modern civili- 
zation, to which we are subject, render the direct action of 
' God's spirit the more needful .... 

Our God lives, — the same yesterday, to-day and for 
ever. We do not and cannot believe that the God of the 
modern world is a sleeping or a dead God. No, He lives. 
-He is always I AM. " In him we live and move and have 
our being" — is as true of men to-day as it was in ancient 
times. We too, like our ancestors, have been made in the 
image and likeness of our Father. His inspiration is as 
fresh to-day as it was yesterday. The light of His face 
and the power of His voice may be as fully perceived and 
felt in the depths of our inner consciousness as they were 
in the so-called age of inspiration .... 

We must not regard inspiration as God speaking by 
fits and starts, but as a perpetual breathing of His spirit. 
It may be realized in individual consciousness now and 
then, here and there, by this man or that man, but the 
spirit of God is ever working in us, and the flowing current 
of His inspiration knows no rest. Whether we hear Him 
or not, He speaks always ; whether we catch the rays of 
His inspiration or not, He shines eternally, and sends forth 
His light in all directions for the redemption of mankind . . . 

His power and mercy are ever actively at work in 
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this world for the salvation of sinners. He is always guid- 
ing, reproving, chastening, and purifying us by the living 
power of His inspiration. Every truth that enters the 
heart is the Word of God. It bears upon it the stamp of 
His holy name, the unmistakable impress of the Divine 
seal, so that every man receiving it may test its genuine- 
ness and determine whether it is from God above or the 
earth below. If it were not so, we would despair of vouch- 
ing and attesting God's revelation. There would be no 
credentials of Divine authority, and everything would be 
in a state of doubt and uncertainty .... 

The holy dove of inspiration has been flying through 
all ages since the world began, carrying the message of 
redeeming mercy. It has alighted on the head of every 
son of God, but few have welcomed the messenger or 
availed themselves of the message. Lo ! even to-day it is 
on your head and mine, and is ready to inspire any of us if 
we would only yield to its heavenly influence. Proclaim 
then with grateful hearts the glad tidings of universal 
inspiration .... 

The Theist's heaven is not absorption into the Divine 
essence, but the nirvana of ahankar—- or the annihilation 
of egotism. In the highest state of inspiration, man's 
only creed is " Lord, thy will be done." 

A great prophet was he of Nazareth. In his life you 
will find a singularly lucid illustration of what I have 
already said. Some may think, in fact it has often been 
contended, that throughout his public career he systemati- 
cally endeavoured to exalt himself at the expense of his 
Maker and Creator. I think otherwise. I fully believe 
that he was not proud but " meek and lowly in heart." 

.... Take his words, — how simple and unmistakable ! 
" I can of mine own self do nothing ;" " the words which 
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ye hear are not mine ;" "I live by the Father." Consider 
these transparent testimonies which clearly reveal his 
inner self, and tell me if it is possible to misconstrue them. 
No, yon cannot misconstrue them, twist their meaning 
as you may. They furnish the most conclusive evidence 
of the impossibility of charging that great prophet with 
a proud attempt to arrogate Divinity. He repeatedly 
said that he was nothing, and had no power save that con- 
ferred by God. " Not my will but thy will," — that was the 
burden of all his prayers and the motto of his life. The 
complete abnegation of self he taught and lived, for the 
glory of God's name and the salvation of mankind. He 
wholly surrendered himself to God and dedicated his will 
to the Divine. How P By inspiration. He was baptized, 
and lo ! the heavens were opened unto him, and the spirit 
of God descended and lighted upon him. And a voice was 
heard proclaiming the acceptance of the beloved son by the 
Father. What does this beautiful and significant narra- 
tive mean P Evidently this, that when Jesus was inspired 
by the Holy Spirit he gave up his earthly life, entered into 
heavenly life, and was admitted into loving communion 
with his Father. Such is the glorious change effected by 
the inspiration of God .... 

Nothing but God's vivifying breath can convert a 
crawling insect into a heavenly saint. How poor, weak and 
sinful is man ! How rich, mighty and holy is God ! The 
son, — how like a worm, filthy and vile, immersed in the mire 
of iniquity ! But the Father, — how majestic and ineffably 
pure! How such discordant and hostile elements- can 
harmonize is beyond our conception. Indeed, communion 
between such a Father and such a son is impossible except 
through the condescending grace of God acting in inspira- 
tion. Man was originally made in the image of his Father. 
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He manifested the charming innocence and the sweet sim- 
plicity of childhood. He was then absolutely under nature' b 
law, and had no will of his own. He was true to the 
heavenly instincts of his nature. But as he grew up, he 
rebelliously asserted his own will against his Father's, 
and for this original sin he fell, and great was the fall. In 
sin he died. Behold how he rises again and is born anew 
in divine holiness 1 The dove of God's spirit descends upon 
him, in inspiration, and he enters into communion with his 
Father. Divine life courses through his arteries, and his 
thoughts, words and actions are only streams that flow 
from the Fountain of inspiration. The will of the son and 
the will of the Father are thus identified in inspiration. 
The son and the Father are made one in the Holy Ghost . • 
{From Lecture delivered in Calcutta, January 2bth, 1873.] 



BEHOLD THE LIGHT OF HEAVEN 

IN INDIA. 

.... "Why so many idols P M — I ask India. She replies, 
she cannot do without a visible something to remind her 
of the Godhead. Such is the feeling among those who 
are given to the grossest idolatry. The higher and more 
spiritually-minded classes of Hindus who abjure idol- 
worship, and think it is meant only for the illiterate masses, 
regard the highest knowledge of God as a kind of percep- 
tion, whatever that may mean. The great question in 
which all Hindu devotees are anxiously interested is 
whether the soul has seen the Lord. Have you perceived 
Him P is what they ask each other. This is reckoned the 
highest devotion, that the worshipper has seen his God in 
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his own heart. Nothing short of this can satisfy the true 
believer. To gratify this national hankering after a visible 
Divinity, the Lord of Heaven has vouchsafed that sublime 
message, " I Am," and revealed Himself as a Present 
Reality. In this message our country finds what it needs, 
and anxiously longs for ; in such a Divinity we recognise 
Him whom for ages our ancestors have sought. . . . 

The subtle Hindu mind has always been distinguished 
for its spirituality. It penetrates the hard surface of 
dogmatic theology, and evolves and deals with the deeper 
realities of faith. It loves communion with the Spirit, 
and abhors matter as an unreality. Nearness to God is 
its heaven and salvation. In fact, in all things it breaks 
open the outward form, and tries to seize the kernel of 
spirit within. The idea of perceiving the Indwelling Spirit, 
far from being foreign, is eminently native to the primitive 

Hindu mind. . . . 

Is the word of God a book? No. It is spoken, not 
written. It cannot be written. It is a verbal message 
addressed by words of mouth to the believer, and is not 
to be identified with dead scripture. All Divine injunc- 
tions and precepts begin with a " Thus saith the Lord?' and 
not " So it is written." God speaks to every one of us, 
and we hear His thrilling voice in the soul. But who ever 
saw Him write a tame message to instruct His children? 
True it is that diverse scriptures have been published for 
the world's benefit from time to time. These are known 
as the scriptures of God. But they were never written by 
His own hand, and are not therefore to be accepted as His 
direct inspiration. They are only instructive narratives 
of what the Lord said and did in the lives of prophets and 
saints. The inspired word of God comes to a devout 
believer, and when he inscribes that word upon paper, the 
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world accepts it as divine scripture. But the original 
word, the true revelation, was spoken, not written. For 
saving knowledge and the truth that giveth eternal life, 
we must repair to the very Fountain-head of all inspira- 
tion, and not the channels through which it flows. To 
each man, saint or sinner, the Holy Spirit speaks directly 
as the In-dwelling Teacher. ... It is not -"true that He 
spoke only once or twice in the world's history. He 
speaks always and unceasingly, for man needs a continued 
revelation. . . . 

The Hindu pantheist's belief that he. is himself God 
Almighty is a mischievous blasphemy. But the essen- 
tial and fundamental idea of pantheistic absorption we 
must vindicate and admire. Man must forego his proud 
and rebellious individuality, and so merge self-will in the 
will of God by devotion and love as to become one with 
Him, or there is no salvation. That loving communion which 
makes man one with God is the chief feature of the new 
dispensation granted unto us ; and in accepting it, India will 
be enabled to satisfy her highest and deepest craving for 
an extinction of the sense of duality. Verily in the highest 
state of absorbing love, the distinction between mine and 
Thine vanishes, not a trace of self is left behind, and the 
believer exclaims "all is Thine." God's power then 
becomes our vitality, His wisdom our inspiration, His 
purity our salvation, and His joy our heaven. . . . 

I apprehend I may be accepted as a teacher by unthink- 
ing thousands among my countrymen. . . . But to me it 
is repulsive, and the Lord directs me to repel the offer as 
a snare and a danger. You know how in India religion 
has degenerated into hero-worship. How many misguided 
fanatics have asserted preposterous claims to the position 
and privileges of spiritual guides ! How many really good 
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and estimable devotees have been exalted by their disciples 
to the rank of infallible teachers ! How the worship of ten 
thousand gurus, some of them the worst and meanest of 
men, has deluged the country with error, falsehood and 
corruption ! .... If you exalt me as a teacher, and then 
falling down before me accept every utterance of mine as a 
divine message, you do so at the risk of debasing your- 
selves and jeopardizing your highest interests. . . . All 
that I contend for is this, that whatever truth there may 
be in my teachings should be accepted and followed not 
for my sake, but for the sake of the truth itself. Let not 
my name carry the weight of authority. Let truth com- 
mand assent for its own sake. . . . Not one word that goes 
forth from my lips should find acceptance among my 
countrymen unless it be approved by the Spirit of God in 
them. It is for Heaven to decide whether I am right or 
wrong, and by Heaven's judgment I am ready to stand or 
fall. Accept the Lord as your only Master and Teacher, 
and let His spirit within you judge every word that comes 
from man. It is alike your interest and duty, my friends, 
to discountenance my personality and deny all human 
authority, in dealing with those sacred matters of faith 

upon which your salvation depends [From. Lecture 

delivered in Calcutta, January 23rd, 1875.] 



OUR FAITH AND OUR EXPERIENCES. 

.... When Jesus Christ was about to leave this world, 

he made over the sacred portfolio of the ministry of his 

Church to the Holy Spirit . . " even the Spirit of truth 

which proceedeth from the Father" .... The great and 

L 
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glorious work of human redemption, so well begun by him, 
was far from being consummated. It needed to be supple- 
mented and perfected .... To no earthly teacher, to no 
written record, are we referred for a fuller message of salva- 
tion. No apostle, however pure, no disciple, however wise, 
was named by Christ as his successor. In clear and un- 
mistakable language he named the Holy Spirit as the future- 
minister of his Church .... Let no Christian think it un- 
christian to believe that the Holy Spirit of God is the true 
and living Head of Christ's Church, the source of all inspir- 
ation now and for ever, and that from Him a fuller revela- 
tion of saving truth is yet to come than what has been 
vouchsafed to the world through Christ and recorded by 
the Evangelists .... 

Did not the Jewish prophets proclaim in thrilling 
language the ancient Spirit-God of the universe P Did not 
Jeremiah and Isaiah hold communion with Him P. . . India 
too sang the glory of the Eternal Spirit in the remotest 
period of history. ■ Long has our nation been familiar with 
the Param Atma, the Supreme Spirit .... In the Hindu: 
scriptures more than in any other scripture, have the 
attributes of this Spiritual Divinity been elaborately and 
minutely depicted .... The Spirit- God was not only a 
bright Reality to our forefathers, but He was also a Loving 
Personal Reality .... In the Big Veda the Lord is spoken 
of as a friend " whose friendship is sweet." He is " a friend, 
a father, and the most fatherly of fathers". . . . The Infinite 
Spirit now is said to be inconceivable and unknowable, • . . 
Such is the verdict of the so-called philosophy of modern 
times . ... It is possible for man, in spite of the limitations 
of thought, to apprehend pure Spirit .... The higher and 
spiritual nature of man can and does clearly perceive and 
passionately love a mere unseen Presence .... 
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What better proof can there be of our immortality than 
the fact of God's existence P He who believes in the Living 
God has already tacitly believed in the next world .... The 
Infinite Father above and the eternal home before, meet in 
one focus in the eye of faith . . . . A father without a home, 
a home without a father, — that is an anomaly against which 
nature rebels .... I live in the Infinite Vital Power — here 
you have the doctrine of God. I will continue to live> in 
that Power — here you have the doctrine of immortality. 
As the Lord enters the heart of the devout believer, He 
brings with Him the future heaven, the house of " many 
mansions,' 1 where the moral world is completed, and where 
blessedness and glory everlasting await His children. . . . 

Whither is the Spirit of God leading India P Towards 
the Brahmo Somaj P I say, no ... . The Brahrao Samaj, as 
it is, is not God's holy church ; it has no semblance what- 
ever of the Kingdom of Heaven .... Our experiences must 
be discouraging to those who seek a high order of purity 
in our community .... We have not given India what we 
promised .... We have yet to be saved .... The Kingdom 
of Heaven is before, not behind .... We have found the 
truth, but we need more. We have seen the light, but how 
it shines unto the perfect day, we have yet to see .... Our 
scripture is not closed, but fresh chapters are still being 
written, and added year after year. What the Lord will 
reveal to us ten years henoe, who knows save He P We 
thank Him for the revelation He has already vouchsafed 
unto us, but more He will yet reveal .... Towards fuller 
light we shall, therefore, prayerfully and reverently press 
forward .... Hindu brethren, Christian friends, pray fer- 
vently and unceasingly for our welfare .... If you think 
we are in error, commend us to Him who removeth all error. 
If you think we ought to move in better paths, ask the 
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True Guide to direct us ... . There is no power surely in 
numbers, but in the Spirit of God. If half-a-dozen young 
men were imbued with the Holy Spirit, what would they 
not achieve ? What wonders would happen in these days 
if the Lord were to say, as He did of old, " on my servants 
and on my hand-maidens I will pour out in these days of 
my Spirit." Remember the day of Pentecost, when " sud- 
denly there came a sound from Heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting" .... [From Lecture delivered in Calcutta, January 
22nd, 1876.] 



PHILOSOPHY AND MADNESS IN 

RELIGION. 

.... There is a strong and general feeling against 
that sort of eclecticism which affects to love and admire 
all systems of philosophy and religion, and proudly glories 
in latitudinarianism. I, too, share this feeling. I am a 
hater of theological eclecticism quite as much as you are. 
It is not theological, but religious eclecticism that I mean ; 
not a cold intellectual recognition of all things and every 
thing true, but the deep spiritual assimilation of all forms 
of truth and goodness in life. That man who, having 
nothing of his own, only puts on " shreds and patches" of 
all kinds of theologies, must make himself as ridiculous 
as the man who would attempt to put himself forward as 
a citizen of the world, by adding to a genuine English coat 
and trousers a huge Madras turban, a Lucknow wrapper, 
and a pair of Bengal slippers! .... True eclecticism 
means unity of character, that solid unity in which all 
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the elements of truth and goodness, as represented in 
different creeds and nationalities, are blended together 
and harmonized. The great secret of pure eclecticism is 
the reduction of many types and schools of thought to one 
truth, and apparent diversities of sentiment into harmony 
of character. ... 

By madness I mean heavenly enthusiasm, the highest 
and most intense spirituality of [character, in which 
faith rules supreme over all the sentiments and faculties 
of the mind. By madness I mean that wild enthusiasm 
which defies all the opposition of the world and the 
antagonism of the flesh, and careers boldly in the path of 
everlasting and eternal progress. The difference between 
philosophy and madness is the difference between science 
and faith, between cold dialectics and fiery earnestness, 
between the logical deductions of the human understanding 
and the living force of inspiration, such as that which 
cometh direct from heaven .... Philosophy is divine, 
and madness too is divine. If madness means inspiration, 
and that holy and heavenly fire which animated the 
martyrs, prophets, and great men in all ages, then spiritual 
madness has as much right to be regarded as a divine 
force as philosophy. ... The men of the world are mad 
for riches, outward refinement and the pleasures of the. 
senses. For material wealth and material prosperity, for 
selfish enjoyments and selfish honors they are terribly 
mad. In matter and self they are all immersed. The 
question naturally suggests itself, — Why should not men 
be equally mad for God P 

.... Speaking of poetry as the language of madness, 
I may say a word or two about language in general. It 
has not perhaps occurred to you, gentlemen, that bad 
grammar often stands in the way of man's redemption. 
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I allude to the arbitrary and unwarrantable substitution 
of the indicative mood for the imperative mood in ethics, 
so common in these days. The philosophical moralist 
speaks of his duty thus, — " I believe I ought not to do 
evil/ 1 But the spiritual man employs a different style of 
expression. To him every duty is a Divine command, which 
is conveyed in such language as this, — " Thou shalt not do 
evil.". ... If you conjugate every duty in the indicative 
mood, you will find it too weak and powerless to influence 
you. But read it in its original form as a divine injunc- 
tion and command, and it electrifies and converts you at 
once. . . . Therefore, I say, be sure about the language of 
your theology. Do not translate the original language of 
God into your own dull vernacular. Bead God's Word in 
the original language, not in your miserable translations. 
If your creed is made up of " I ought not to commit theft, 
I ought not to lie, I ought not to slander, I ought not to 
rob, I ought not to commit murder," you know very well 
that a number of such ougkt-nota, however strictly believed, 
cannot influence character and life. But the original 
scripture of God, embodying such commands as, " Thou 
shalt not steal," " Thou shalt not murder," and beginning 
with a "Thus saiththe Lord," will drive man perforce 
into a moral fervour and frenzy, sure to conquer sin and 
weakness. . . . 

Some of you would perhaps say that in asking the 
Indian people to cultivate solitary meditation, I am only 
making an attempt to revive the Quietists of the four- 
teenth century, long since dead and gone, so that they 
may act their part again in history. But I believe I have 
said enough to convince you that I do not advocate 
quietism, but true meditation based upon the»philosophical 
doctrine of reality. I admit that both Hinduism and 
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Buddhism,— whose chief principle was meditation, — have 
done incalculable mischief by teaching their votaries to 
forsake the world and become dreamy devotees and her- 
mits. But there is no reason why if the mischief has been 
once perpetrated it must be wrought again. In these days 
of scientific thought, and within the citadel of true philoso- 
phy, there is no possibility of the reign of quietism being 
revived. Gentlemen, we are going to combine meditation 
and science, madness and philosophy, and there is no fear 
of India relapsing into ancient mysticism. . . . 

Now let me proceed to take up another idea, the great 
idea of the day, — I mean Evolution. In this age of new 
theories and new terms, everybody says that there is such 
a thing as evolution. It is the cry of modern scientists. 
I am not going to discuss the details of the philosophy 
of evolution. Your protoplasm, your natural selection, I 
leave to be discussed by men like Huxley and Darwin. 
The question perhaps is not so serious after all, whether 
men have descended from inferior animals. . . . 

But this, I believe, is indisputably true, that in the 
individual there is something like evolution going on 
unceasingly. Whether the gorilla or the ape is to be 
regarded as the primitive ancestor of man is a question 
for scientists to deal with, but whether there is a progres- 
sive evolution going on in the individual life of man is a 
question in which we are all interested. . . • The animal 
lives in us still, and wars with incipient humanity. Its 
brute passions rule in us still, and great is the power 
needed to overcome them. How few, alas ! there are 
who are free from animality. It seems you may keep 
down the animal within you, but you cannot kill it. 
This is the experience of men all over the world .... 
Now triumphs the animal, and now the man. If the 
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lower passions repeatedly win, and if man wholly sue* 
enmbs and yields to them, the man sinks in the brute. 
But if the war goes on, the ultimate result of this protracted 
series of struggles will be the evolution of pure humanity. 
When this is done, not only is the animal conquered but 
also matter. For we have within us both matter and 
animality, the complex constitution arising from our 
peculiar ancestry 

But while scientific men stop at the evolution of 
humanity, we go further and recognise a yet higher stage 
of development. What is it P Godliness. Out of humanity 
is evolved divinity, and till that is done our destined evo- 
lution is not completed. This is the highest evolution — 
that which makes man godly. We have seen how man 
casts off his material and animal nature, and attains true 
manhood. But that is not enough. He must advance 
further ; he must put off humanity and put on divinity. 
There are thus four stages through which man has to pass, 
the inorganic, carnal, human, and divine. . . . The highest 
evolution is regeneration, — the destruction of the lower 
type of humanity and the evolution of a new species of 
godly humanity — life divine instead of life human. . . • 

The Hindus have strange notions of transmigration. 
But I ask you, is there not something like transmigration 
going on in this world before our eyes P Have you ever 
seen a man become a brute, or a tree, as the Hindus say P 
.... He is changed into a beast ; his instincts, desires 
and pleasures are all bestial, and he loves the company of 
those who have been imbruted like himself. Look at that 
other man. How languid, dull and cold ! He was a fiery 
youth erewhile, but lo! how changed! His spirit has 
assumed a vegetative existence, and transmigrated into a 
material organism .... Following out the Hindu's notion, 
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let us believe that there will be an end to all such trans- 
migrations, and to the very possibility of a descent to 
carnality and earthly life, when humanity has ascended to 
heaven, and there put on divine life. Speaking of ascension, 
I am reminded of another Hindu idea, which is equally 
beautiful and suggestive. I mean the doctrine of Sasharzr 
Swargagamariy or bodily ascension into heaven. The Hindu 
says, this takes place when man finally leaves the world. 
I speak of ascension during one's lifetime .... The fact is 
that man by means of meditation, self-renunciation, asceti- 
cism, and purity of character, enters into the presence of 
God, with his body, during communion. . . . 

.... There is no local heaven. That is heaven where 
we go during prayer and meditation, and enjoy, in the 
serene presence of the loving God, the unspeakable sweets 
of communion. That is heaven where the soul enjoys the 
company of all departed saints. In fact, heaven means only 
that exalted attitude of the soul, in which it feels and 
realizes the nearness of God, and is drawn by spiritual 
affinity towards all departed prophets wherever they may 
happen to be. Where the saints are that have gone away 
from this world who knows P But that their spirits live on 
earth in one sense who can denyP They are within us. 
They live to-day in me, in you, and in all men. Their 
wisdom and love, their power and purity live in us. 
Wherever the Lord is, there His saints abide. Wherever 
He manifests Himself, there they are sure to be present 
in spirit. . . . 

Loyalty in the Hindu mind is a deep sentiment of 
personal love and attachment to the head of the govern- 
ment. The Hindu loves his rdjd with intense devotion. 
His loyalty is rdj-bhakti, or love towards the sovereign. 
The Hindu householder loves the father as the head of 
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the house, and affectionately obeys his authority; so 
he loves his sovereign as the father of tho State, and 
obeys him as such. That the sovereign is the father and 
mother of the subject population is essentially a Hindu 
idea, witness the Hindu scriptures, and the enthusiastic 
demonstrations of gushing loyalty in Native States. . . . 
Loyalty shuns an impersonal abstraction. It demands 
a person, and that person is the sovereign, or the head 
of the State, in whom law and constitutionalism are 
visibly typified and represented. We are right, then, if 
our loyalty means not only respect for law and the 
Parliament, but personal attachment to Victoria, 
Queen of England and Empress of India. What makes 
loyalty so enthusiastic is not, however, the presence of 
purely secular feelings, but of a strong religious sentiment. 
By loyalty I mean faith in Providence. It is this faith 
which gives loyalty all its sanctity and solidity, and esta- 
blishes it in the individual heart and in society as a holy 
passion. Do you not believe that there is God in History P 
Do you not recognise the finger of special Providence in 
the progress of nations P Assuredly the record of British 
rule in India is not a chapter of profane history, but 
of ecclesiastical history. The book which treats of 
the moral, social, and religious advancement of our 
great country with the help of Western science, under the 
paternal rule of the British nation, is indeed a sacred book. 
There we see clearly that it is Providence that rules India 
through England. ... 

Let England baptize us with the spirit of true philo- 
sophy. Let the sages of Aryan India baptize us with 
the spirit of heavenly madness. Let modern England 
teach hard science and fact ; let ancient India teach sweet 
poetry and sentiment. Let modern England give us her 
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fabrics ; but let the gorgeous East lend her charming 
colours. Come then, fellow-countrymen and friends, and 
accept this divine creed, in which you will find all that is 
goodliest, fairest and sweetest, based upon a foundation 
scientific, strong and sound,— a creed in which truth and 
love are harmonized. Let me have only fifty young men 
from our Universities, trained in science and philosophy, 
and baptized with the spirit of madness, and let these men 
go forth, as missionary-soldiers of God, conquering and 
to conquer, and in the fullness of time the banners of truth 
shall be planted throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. . . . {From Lecture delivered in Calcutta, March 
3rd, 1877.] 



INDIA ASKS,— WHO IS CHRIST? 

.... My love for Christ constrains me to speak of him. 
My loyalty to Jesus is my apology. If any other apology 
were needed, I would invite your attention to India's earn- 
est and impassioned solicitations. Most eagerly and most 
earnestly she asks, — Who is Christ P On all sides there are 
indications and signs which clearly and unmistakably prove 
that this question emanates from the very heart of the nation. 
. • . . Well may our fatherland ask,— Who is this Christ ? 
Not like Pontius Pilate, but in the earnest and serious spirit 
of a true and candid enquirer, does India ask who this 
Christ is, who is coming every day nearer and nearer to her 
heart P You must not think, my countrymen, that any 
secular power, however formidable, has conquered and holds 
this great country. Who rules India P What power is that 
which sways the destinies of India at the present moment P 
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You are mistaken if you think that it is the ability of Lord 
Lytton in the cabinet, or the military genius of Sir Fre- 
derick Haines in the field that rules India. It is not poli- 
tics, it is not diplomacy that has laid a firm hold of the 
Indian heart. It is not the glittering bayonet, nor the fiery 
cannon of the British army that can make our people loyal. 
No, none of these can hold India in subjection* . . « That 
power—need I tell you? — is Christ. It is Christ who 
rules British India, and not the British Government. 
England has sent out a tremendous moral force, in the life 
and character of that mighty prophet, to conquer and hold 
this vast empire. None but Jesus, not but Jesus, none but 
Jesus, ever deserved this bright, this precious diadem* 
India ; and Jesus shall have it ... . 

It is true the people of India have been satisfied in 
some measure with what they have heard and read of 
Jesus, but they have been disappointed in a much greater 
measure. For England has sent unto us, after all, a Western 
Christ. This is indeed to be regretted. Our countrymen 
find that in this Christ* sent by England, there is some* 
thing that is not quite congenial to the native mind* not 
quite acceptable to the genius of the nation. It seems that 
the Christ that has come to us is an Englishman , with 
English manners and customs about him, and with the 
temper and spirit of an Englishman in him, Hence ift it 
that the Hindu people shrink back and say— -who is this 
revolutionary reformer who is trying to sap the yery 
foundations of native society, and establish here an out- 
landish faith and civilisation quite incompatible with 
oriental instincts and ideas P Why must we submit to one 
who is of a different nationality P Why must we bow be-* 
fore a foreign prophet ? It is a fact which cannot be gain- 
said that hundreds upon hundreds, thousands upon thon* 
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sands, even among the most intelligent in the land, stand 
baok in moral recoil from this picture of a foreign Christi- 
anity trying to invade and subvert Hindu society ; and this 
repugnance unquestionably hinders the progress of the 
true spirit of Christianity in this country .... But why 
should you Hindus go to England to learn Jesus Christ P 
Ib not his native land nearer to India than England P Is 
he not, and are not his apostles and immediate followers 
more akin to Indian nationality than Englishmen P Are 
not the soenes enacted in the drama of the Christian dis- 
pensation altogether homely to us Indians P When we hear 
oi the lily, and the sparrow, and the well, and a hundred 
other things of Eastern countries, do we not feel we are 
quite at home in the Holy LandP .... But I have spoken 
as yet only of the visible Christ. The outward Christ is 
evidently an Asiatic, and as such he comes home to us, 
and rivets out national sympathies. 

But can we say the same thing of the invisible Christ — 
the Soul of Christ P Is that oriental P Can you as Asiatics 
appreciate and accept the spirit of Christ as that of a fellow- 
Asiatic P At the very threshold of the inquiry, we find the 
ethics of Christ asking us to accept it, and give it a place 
in our hearts. . . . Though we are Hindus, we cannot help 
admiring the superior and exalted ethics which Christ 
brings to us. You cannot deny it, you cannot set it aside. 
It is from God. Your consciences attest it. Ancient philo- 
sophy bows before it. A greater than Socrates has taught 
us this lofty ethical code, and we are bound for truth's 
sake to accept this legacy from Christ. We are all agreed, 
irrespective of differences of creed and caste, as to the 
supremacy of the ethical law embodied in his teachings 
and character. If you Indians hesitate or refuse to accept 
Christ, it is not because you dislike his ethics. It is not 
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Christ's humanity that is a stumbling-block in your way, 
but his so-called divinity. His heavenly spirituality, not 
his human morality, stands in the way of your accepting 
him. The divinity of Jesus, — yes, that is the great subject 
on which I desire to discourse. Christ as a good man, a 
great man, we have learnt to love, honour, and esteem. 
Christ as a moral teacher of the highest order, we are this 
moment ready to enshrine in our hearts. For the exem- 
plary purity of his character, we would at once give him 
the heart' 8 allegiance and loyalty. But that is not the 
whole of Christ's character or mission. 

.... Christ aspired to a higher position than that of a 
moralist in the affections and attachment of his followers. 
Yes, a higher and heavenlier position, — that of a divine 
power. To that position he is entitled, and that he demands. 
The question now is, are we Indians prepared to give him 
this high position in our hearts P Do we believe that he is 
altogether human ? Are we satisfied that there is nothing 
but earthly humanity in him P Have we given him all the 
honour he is entitled to, when we have settled for him a 
place next to our conscience as a monitor P "Verily there 
is such a thing as divinity in Christ. But what is this di- 
vinity P Gentlemen, this is a delicate and difficult subject, 
and though I may run the risk of being unpopular, I must 
proceed to give you some of those ideas and sentiments 
which for many long years I have cherished in the depths 
of my heart. 

It appears to me that Christ held earnestly and consist- 
ently what I should, in the absence of a better expression, 
call the doctrine of divine humanity. . . . How did he 
enunciate this principle P Christ struck the key-note of 
his doctrine when he announced his divinity before an 
astonished and amazed world in these words : — " I and 
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my Father are one." I can assure you, my friends, that 
I love Christ and honor him more for the sake of these 
words than for anything else. For these memorable 
and imperishable words furnish an index to the mystery 
and glory of his real character. Were it not for this 
bold assertion of identity with the Godhead, I would not 
honour Christ so much as I do. Half the beauty of Christi- 
anity would be marred and obliterated, if the principles 
involved in this important doctrine were eliminated from 
Christian theology. Christ really believed that he and 
his Father were one, or he would not have said so. He 
spoke the truth, unmixed and pure truth, when he an- 
nounced this fact. " I can of mine own self do nothing. 11 
" I am in my Father, and my Father in me." These and 
similar other passages abound in the Gospel, and they all 
remind us of this essential and central principle of Christ's 
life and ministry, this corner-stone of his theology .... 
I am, therefore, bound to admit that Christ really believed 
that he and his Father were one. When I come to analyse 
this doctrine, I find in it nothing but the philosophical 
principle underlying the popular doctrine of self-abnega- 
tion, — self-abnegation in a very lofty spiritual sense. " I 
and my Father are one." These words clearly mean, — if 
you would only exercise the smallest amount of reflection, 
they would clearly appear to you to mean, — nothing more 
than the highest form of self-denial. Christ ignored and 
denied his self altogether. . . . And as self ebbed away, 
Heaven came pouring into the soul. For, as you all know, 
nature abhors a vacuum, and hence as soon as the soul is 
emptied of self, Divinity fills the void. So it was with 
Christ. The Spirit of the Lord filled him, and everything 
was thus divine within him. His wisdom, his love, his 
joy, — these were not his, but the Lord's. The world has 
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ascribed unto thee, Christ, praise and glory beyond 
measure, but thou wouldst not have it. Thou wouldst give 
all to the Lord. " It is not I who do it/' Christ always 
used .to say, " but the Lord doeth all through me." .... 
He always felt that the root of his being was God Himself — 
a fact of which we are not always conscious. He had his 
life rooted in Divinity. He felt always that the Lord was 
underlying his whole existence. And, therefore, without 
equivocation, and with all the boldness and candour of 
conscious simplicity he proclaimed unto the world the 
fact that he was one with God. The world wondered and 
marvelled, as it saw this strange man, and heard this 
strange doctrine. Men comprehended him not, and repeat- 
edly exclaimed,-what manner of man is this P 

We clearly see through Christ the God of truth and 
holiness dwelling in him. When Jesus was asked by one 
of his disciples to show the Father, he wondered and said, — 
" You have seen me, and yet you venture to say you have 
not seen the Father !" He felt that the Father's spirit was 
gushing out in fresh and unceasing streams from his in- 
most soul through his words and actions .... 

If, then, this is the fundamental principle of Christ's 
life and character, we now find why it is that he almost in- 
stinctively felt that he had a spiritual pre-existence. Pre- 
existence ! Be not startled, gentlemen. I proclaim Christ 
to-day before this assembly as the Prince of Idealists, and 
his religion supreme Idealism. He believed in idealism, 
he loved idealism* he fed upon idealism. But the truest, 
the highest, the purest type of idealism was that of Christ, 
and not what generally passes under that name. He was 
all idealism. His disembodied spirit he saw resting in 
God's bosom long before its earthly existence. He dwelt 
with his Father and in Him before he came to dwell here. 
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And to that dwelling place he felt he would return after 
finishing his earthly career. The life of Christ is like a 
circular stream, whose rise and fall may be traced to the 
same sea. From it the stream rises, and into its broad 
expanse it finally discharges its waters. So the life of Christ 
springs from Divinity, and into Divinity it goes back. 

.... He is born of the Father, and after his earthly 
sojourn is over, to the Father he goes back. Thus it is 
that he existed in heaven before he had an earthly exis- 
tence P Did not Christ say that he existed long before 
Abraham lived ? Did he not say distinctly, "Before Abraham 
was, I am." How, then, and in what shape, did he exist in 
heaven P As an idea, as a plan of life, as a predetermined 
dispensation yet to be realized, as purity of character, not 
concrete but abstract, as light not yet manifested. That 
was the form in which Christ dwelt from all eternity in the 
bosom of the Father. . . . Whatsoever is good and true is 
co-eternal with God. Though the human Christ was born, 
all that was divine in him existed eternally in God. In 
fact, Christ was nothing but a manifestation on earth, in 
human form, of certain ideas and sentiments which lay 
before in the Godhead. Let me explain this more fully in 
two or three words. Before the world was, the Eternal 
God existed, and in His bosom slept Jesus, or rather the 
Ideal Jesus. Yes, Christ was there with all his disciples, 
and all his apostles and prophets were there — yea, the 
whole picture of the economy of Providence as was subse- 
quently developed and realized in the Christian dispensa- 
tion. 

The future tree lies potentially in the small acorn. The 
small seed planted by the Almighty hand, out of which 
came forth this marvellous universe, with its varied forms 
of beauty and sublimity, contained the life and character of 
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Jesus. In the fulness of time, he was evolved out of that 
seed. Christ is but an evolution. He is only a manifesta- 
tion. Manifestation of what P Of the Father P No, The 
Father existed already as the Infinite Creator, and was 
already manifest in creation. The universe had trumpeted 
forth in all ages the praise of the Almighty God, and 
revealed His wisdom and power and mercy. The heavens 
above declared His handiwork, and the earth below showed 
the riches of His love and wisdom. In His works the Father 
was manifest. Judaism had sung, with sweet and touching 
accents, the glory of the mighty Jehovah, as exhibited in 
the vast universe, and Hebrew prophets had chanted again 
and again the economy of the Father's providence. There 
was, therefore, no need of manifesting the Father .... 

The world wanted to see the son. An example of 
true Bonship was needed. The abstract principles of 
morality and religion and human duty had, it is true, been 
unfolded in various forms by teachers and prophets in ages 
gone by, but the world had not lived in conformity with 
them, and men had proved undutiful children of the Lord. 

.... Perfect holiness dwelt in the Father, the eternal 
fountain-head of all that is true and good and beautiful. 
It comprehended all manner of holiness. It had in it the 
germs of all forms of virtue and righteousness. Purity of 
life dwelt in Him in its fulness and integrity. Out of this 
substance, the Lord took out only one form of purity, that 
which applies to the son in his relations to the Father and 
his brethren, and comprises the whole round of human 
duties and virtues, and having given it a human shape, 
said,— Go and dwell thou in the world, and show forth unto 
nations divine sonship. In the Old Testament of the 
world's history you see man's fall through disobedience ; 
the New Testament shows the birth of the obedient child 
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of God, who ever rejoices in doing his Father's will. And 
so came down Jesus in all his glory from heaven to teach 
us sonship, or true loyalty to the Father. . . . Thus was 
the son incarnated, and not the Father. The heavens and 
the earth rejoiced because a son was born, and true 
manhood was revealed. It was not the Father that came 
to dwell amongst us, but his beloved son, who was one 
with Him, because he was made of divine humanity. Not 
the Father was made flesh ; but the " word" that was with 
Him, the life, the truth of the son that was in Him, was 
made flesh. 

Thus it is that Christ existed in God before he was crea- 
ted. There is an uncreated Christ as also the created 
Christ, the idea of the son, and the incarnate son drawing 
all his vitality and inspiration from the Father. This is 
the true doctrine of incarnation. Take away from Christ 
all that is divine, all that is God's, no Christ remains. . . 

Did he say unto the world that he was himself the 
Father P He never said that. He always spoke of himself 
as the Son of God, the Son of man. He never aspired to be 
equal to the Father, for he only occupied the subordinate 
position of the son. The glory of the Father, he never 
coveted, he never claimed. All honour and goodness he 
ascribed to the Father, and said, " There is none good 
but the Father." .... 

But if mysterious are Christ's relations to his Father, 
are not his relations to mankind equally mysterious ? 
Here, too, we find evidence enough of that idealism 
of which I have spoken. He asserted the doctrine of 
spiritual oneness not only with reference to the Godhead, 
but also with regard to those around him. He was present 
not only in God, but also in the hearts of his disciples. . . . 
Addressing those around him Christ said,—'* He that 
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eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, 
and I in him. 1 ' The language is strange indeed ! Christ's 
body should enter into his disciples ; his very flesh, and his 
very blood should be tasted by his chosen and beloved dis- 
ciples ! Those who loved him were called upon to partake 
of his flesh and blood ! The thing seems absurd. How could 
men eat Christ and drink his blood P That was possible 
in one sense only — in the sense already indicated, of 
spiritual identification. . . . He wanted his followers to eat 
him and assimilate him to their hearts, and incorporate 
him into their very being. He did not mean that they 
should be gathered in this fold or that fold, under the 
banners of this sect or that denomination, in the name of 
this creed or that creed, but he wished simply to abide for 
ever in the consciousness of all his followers. . . . 

As leaven he lives to-day. He is not dead. For two 
thousand years men have tried to find out the dead Christ 
under the stone. But the Spirit of God has marvellously 
rolled away the stone, and Christ is not there. Even for 
three days Christ would not consent to live on earth 
as a dead Christ buried under the stone. So the Lord 
took His Christ unto Himself, and has in all ages discom- 
fited and disappointed those that have searched for a dead 
Christ on earth. Where then is Christ now P He is living 
in all Christian lives, and in all Christian influences at work 
around us. . . . You cannot resist his influence ; you may 
deny his doctrines, you may even hate and repudiate his 
name, but he goes straight into your hearts and leavens 
your lives. He does not care to enquire what doctrine you 
believe, or what dogma you accept, nor even what sort of a 
life you lead. You may be the basest of sinners. You 
may be intellectually opposed to many of his doctrines. 
Yet the truth that is in Christ will perforce overcome and 
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penetrate your souls, in spite of your perverseness, and 
secretly influence your character. . . . This living influ- 
ence, which is advancing in all directions, has touched 
India, and hence the question she asks—Who is Christ ? 
The genius of the nation has asked this question, and you 
are bound to answer it. . . . In the interests of the country, 
in the interests of truth, the question must be answered in 
one way or another, now or hereafter. To India's solemn 
and thrilling cry, you must some day return a response. 

Meanwhile, I must beg your acceptance of the truly 
national solution of the problem I have presented to you. 
You will find on reflection that the doctrine of divine 
humanity is essentially a Hindu doctrine, and the picture 
of Christ's life and character I have drawn is altogether 
a picture of ideal Hindu life. Surely, the idea of absorp- 
tion and immersion in the deity is one of those ideas of 
Vedantic Hinduism which prevail extensively in India. 
From the highest sage to the humblest peasant, millions 
of men in this land believe in the pantheistic doctrine 
of man's identity with the Godhead. The most illiterate 
man is heard to say he and the Lord are one ! The doctrine 
of absorption in the Deity is India's creed, and through 
this idea, I believe, India will reach Christ. Will he 
not fulfil the Indian scripture ? I am reminded of the 
passage in the Gospel in which he says, — " I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil." The Mosaic dispensation 
only ? Perhaps the Hindu dispensation also. In India he 
will fulfil the Hindu dispensation. . . . Christ's pantheism 
is a pantheism of a loftier and more perfect type. It is 
the conscious union of the human with the Divine Spirit 
in truth, love, and joy. The Hindu sage realizes this 
union only during meditation, and he seeks unconscious 
absorption in his God, with all his faults and shortcomings 
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about him. His will is not at one with the will of God. 
But Christ's communion is active and righteous; it 
combines purity of character with- devotion. ... In Christ 
you see true pantheism. And as the basis of early Hinduism 
is pantheism, you, my countrymen, cannot help accepting 
Christ in the spirit of your national scriptures. You have 
already seen how in his outward form and appearance, with 
his flowing garment, he is acceptable to you. Now, you 
find that even the spirit of Christ draws you through your 
national instincts. You have a national affinity to the in- 
visible as well as to the visible Christ. Can you deny it P 

.... You have learnt to give the homage of your hearts 
to dear Ch ait any a, the prophet of Nuddea, and you have 
also learnt to give honor unto Guru Nanuk, the prophet 
of the Punjab. These are your national prophets, and you 
do well to love and revere them. And if you look upon 
Asia as your home, you cannot but regard Christ, too, as 
one of your Eastern prophets, entitled to your loyalty and 
attachment. He comes to you after all as a Yogi, full of 
Hindu devotion and communion. How he often went to 
the mountains to offer solitary prayers to his Father, how 
the Father listened to and answered his prayers, and how 
the son rejoiced in loving communion, — all this deeply 
touches and interests the Hindu mind. . . . 

Let all people in this country who bear the Christian 
name remember that it is not by presenting a Western 
Christ to our countrymen that they will be able to regene- 
rate India. If you like, present the English side of Christ's 
many-sided character to the English nation. If you wish, 
present a German Christ to the Germans, and an Ameri- 
can Christ to the American people. But if you wish to 
regenerate us Hindus, present Christ to us in his Hindu 
character. When you bring Christ to us, bring him to us, 
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not as a civilized European, but as an Asiatic ascetic, 
whose wealth is communion, and whose riches prayers. . . 

One word more, and I have done. The time is coming, 
and now is, when India shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. The time has come when you can 
no longer be inimical or indifferent to Christ. Say unto 
Christ, as unto your best friend, — Welcome ! I say 
emphatically, and I say before you all, that Christ is 
already present in you. He is in you, even when you are 
unconscious of his presence. Even if your lips deny 
Christ, your hearts have secretly accepted him. For 
Christ is " the light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world." If you have in you the spirit of truth, 
and filial devotion and self-sacrifice, that is Christ. What 
is in a name P My Christ, my sweet Christ, the brightest 
jewel of my heart, the necklace of my soul, — for twenty 
years have I cherished him in this my miserable heart. 
Though often defiled and persecuted by the world, I have 
found sweetness and joy unutterable in my master Jesus . 
Jesus is to me not a hard doctrine. He never was to me 
a hard doctrine. I am thankful to say I never read anti- 
Christian books with delight, and never had to wage war 
with my Christ. . . . He is coming, and in the fulness of 
time he will come to you. Do not, like the foolish virgins, 
fall asleep. But trim your lamps, put on your best apparel, 
and go forth with the enthusiasm and joy which all 
oriental nations display upon such occasions, to receive 
the bridegroom. Let India, beloved India, be decked in all 
her jewellery, — those " sparkling orient gems," for which 
this land is famous, so that at the time of the wedding he 
may find her a really happy and glorious bride. The 
bridegroom is coming. Let India be ready in due season. * 
{From Lecture delivered in Calcutta, April 9th, 1879.] 
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GOD-VISION IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

.... I am here to-day to tell you the marvellous secrets 
of God- vision. I purpose to answer the pressing question 
of the age, — Is it possible in these days of outward refine- 
ment and growing materialism to see the very Living God 
of the universe P . . . 

And while I try to unravel this sacred mystery, do Thou, 
Light of ages, Eternal Reason, enlighten my heart and 
strengthen my soul, that I may bear witness unto Thy 
truth, and faint not .... 

It is one thing to think of attributes, and cognize 
separate and abstract qualities, and quite another thing to 
perceive an object. Your knowledge of Divine attributes may 
be thoroughly correct. But in thought you abstract those 
qualities and take them piece-meal. What are these Divine 
attributes, wisdom and power, love and holiness, but broken 
lights? They are the results of a severe and crucial ana- 
lysis—the fragments of a divided substance. You have 
broken the nature of the True God into small bits, for the 
sake of convenient apprehension. . . . Synthesis is essen- 
tial to perception. In order that you may see God face to 
face, you must concentrate in a focus all these scattered 
and broken lights, and apprehend them in synthetic 
unity. Not fragments of abstract notions flitting before the 
student of philosophy, but the perception of the Living 
God, the Personal One, Centre and Substance of the 
highest conceivable attributes, that is God-vision. In it 
humanity sees the indivisible and undivided Deity as a 
whole 
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Between God-vision and the spirit of science in the 
nineteenth century, there is no discord, but rather concord. 
The scientists of the present day ardently love unity. . . . 
The cry all over the world of modern science is unity 
of force. The Darwins and Huxleys, the Tyndalls and Spen- 
sers of modern times are all engaged in the work of unifi- 
cation. They find many species, many forces, and they try 
to reduce them to one. . . . There is a general consensus 
of opinion that the whole universe is upheld and sustained 
by a single force, and not a plurality of forces. Upon one 
single pillar rests all creation. From one primary source, 
called by whatever name, flows all the vitality and all the 
activity in creation. The circle of the universe is vast, 
but one is its centre, only one. What is that one P . . . . 
What occult force is that which nourishes and quickens 
all the known and undiscovered forces in nature, the 
light of light, the electricity of electricity? This mys- 
terious primary force, underlying all secondary forces, I 
unhesitatingly call God-force. A personal creative force, 
an intelligent will-force at once furnishes the long-desired 
key, and unravels and explains the whole mystery. Behold 
a transfiguration all around ! The earth and heavens are 
unveiled, and their hidden glory bursts upon our view. 
The Sanctum sanctorum, the holy of holies, clearly reveals 
itself to our eyes, and we see how Divinity, far away in 
the solemn stillness and solitude of that inmost sanctuary, 
is secretly working out His wise and benevolent purposes, 
and moving the vast machinery of the universe .... Is 
not the universe a mighty tree, the wonder of ages P Who 
supplies it with life P Uncover the root, and you at once 
see how it supplies sap and strength. The root explains 
the tree. The root-force upholds the universe, and 

explains it. Another illustration, gentlemen, another 

O 
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vision in which we directly realize Gkxl-foroe. You see 
little children clinging to the mother's breast .... 
child! What a mystery! Ah! I see some one behind 
thee. It is thy mother. Thy mother explains thee. 
Thou art not able to explain thyself. Thou art a babe ; 
thou canst do nothing of thine own power. It is thy 
mother, to whose breast thou art so tenaciously clinging, it 
is she who explains thee. She is thy philosophy, the reason 
of thy life and its nourishment ; her tender arms thy home, 
her breast, thy food and drink. . . . Behold the universe 
held on the arms of the Supreme Mother, who is inces- 
santly pouring, through secondary forces, the milk of life 
and strength into all objects and beings ! . . . . 

A long ladder of many steps led to God's sanctuary 
in days gone by. Science has cut it short. Instead of 
many steps, there is but one step from earth to heaven. 
One step from mind and matter to God ; one step now front 
the muscles and the nerves, from the eye and the ear to 
God. . . . Tell me not that an unknown Divinity, after creat- 
ing the universe, left it to itself, and went to sleep behind 
the clouds. Tell me not that mind and matter work with 
independent force, and have no connection whatever with 
the Creator. An absent deity is a fiction. A self -moving 
universe is a dream of sceptical minds. There is not an 
object, not a single creature, not an inch of space in crea- 
tion which is Godless. Nothing is unhallowed, nothing 
profane in nature. The whole universe is the tabernacle 
of the Living God, arid everywhere you behold His bright 
xace ... . 

But stop. I have said enough concerning the Living 
God who reveals Himself unto us in all the ruling and 
active forces in nature, as the transparent source of their 
vitality and energy, as the Parent of the universe, suckling 
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and nourishing it Bat does this Living God manifest 
Himself alone P . . . . Methinks I see another being there. 
It is my Christ. Yes, it is my Christ who is there. There I 
Where? On the right hand side of God P No, God has neither 
a right hand nor a left hand. When I say, Christ is there, do 
I mean the bodily Christ ? No. Science tells me that the 
body is altogether decomposed in a few days after death* 
Surely the body cannot rise up; yet my Christ is there. 
Ah! it is the Spirit Christ who is there* reclining on the 
bosom of the Lord. But the man Christ, they say, was 
cruelly and ignominionsly persecuted and crucified unto 
death by his enemies, and then he was buried, and heaps 
of stones were placed upon his body. But there was such 
a thing as Resurrection subsequently. So we are told in 
the Gospel narrative. Are you sure of it ? Are you sure 
that Christ, after he was buried, soared up to the high 
heavens P Where is the testimony P Who are the witnesses? 
I am proud to be one of them, for I do verily believe, and 
am prepared to testify, that Christ has risen from his 
earthly grave. Bo I speak with the authority of an eye- 
witness P Yes, I do. If you think Christ is in the grave 
you are certainly dreaming. For where is he to be found 
on earth P Nowhere. Chris* dead and decayed is a decep- 
tion. Christ risen is Christ indeed. The Spirit of Christ 
has risen, and returned to the Father. Search the place 
where- Christ's body was laid. He is not there. But He 
is somewhere. In heaven, sitting with his Father, or rather 
in Him. If he is not in Heaven where is he P Is he dead and 
goneP My sweet Jesus, art thou really no more? Art thou 
dead P Oh Jesus, Jesus, is thy sweet soul for ever lost to 
us after only three years' ministration P Child of God, a 
short chapter of thy noble life and teachings, is this all 
that is left of theeP Is the great history of thy life a pass* 
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ing dream, a shooting star P O Christ, it is hard to believe 
thou art no more. Surely thou livest. Thou art in heaven 
with thy Father, clinging to his bosom. Thy spirit is in 
thy Father's Spirit, O Jesus! I again say, Christ has 
risen .... 

Whenever our hearts are drawn by Christ-force, we 
are drawn towards heaven, for Christ is not buried but 
risen. Not only has he risen, but every one can rise with 
him and in his spirit to the highest heaven. Christ has 
justly been regarded as a typical man. Every prophet who 
came down from heaven, as an emanation of spirit-force 
from the Almighty, went back to him, as Christ did, after 
fulfilling his mission. Where is Moses P Dead and gone I 
The evangelists record a very strange and wonderful scene 
in the life of Christ. I mean his Transfiguration. Marvel- 
lous vision indeed ! Moses and Elias on either side of Jesus, 
as he stood on a high mountain, and they were talking 
with him! "His raiment became shining, exceeding 
white as snow." The soul is lost in amazemenf as it looks 
upon this picture. It is said that eye-witnesses saw the 
event. What does all this mean P Are we to believe that 
Moses, after so many centuries, returned to this world P 
Did the prophet of the old dispensation come all the way 
from his mansion in heaven to do honor to Christ Jesus, 
the prophet of the new dispensation P Did he really talk 
with Jesus P Is it a picture that we see before us with the 
eye of imagination, — two prophets greeting and honoring 
their elder in the middle P No. It is a reality. No flesh, 
no bones do I see, but three spirits, side by side, three 
noble souls holding communion with each other .... Do 
you not believe that all true spirits have a mutual affinity, 
a close kinship towards each other, and that they always 
abide together in the Lord, and together they eat the 
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bread of life and drink the nectar of joy in heaven P 
What wonder, then, that where Christ's soul was, Moses 
and Elias were also present, and that in deep com- 
munion he saw them and heard them and conversed with 
them P It was altogether a spiritual interview, a meeting 
of three great spirits in the spirit-world. Behold a whole 
family of saints and prophets, all united with each other 
and united in the Lord! Not only is Christ there, but 
there are also Moses and Elias, and all the Jewish prophets 
of olden times, and Paul and all the apostles. And 
Chaitanya, too, the blessed prophet of India, and the 
immortal Sakya Muni, and Confucius and Zoroaster too. 
All our masters are there assembled. Seated on smaller 
thrones they surround the throne of the Great Spirit, 
whose glory is in them and in whose glory they dwell. 
Oh blessed confraternity of disembodied souls! How they 
all shine in the light of the Central Sun and reflect His 
glory! Celestial spirit-forces animated by the Supreme 
Spirit! None lives apart, none can live apart from God. 
In Him they live and move and have their being. The son 
has no life apart from the Father .... 

Thus it is that heaven, the dwelling place "of departed 
saints and prophets, is included in God-vision. In true 
vision we do not see an abstract solitary Deity, wholly 
separated from the universe, but a Living Force in which 
all great moral forces are held together. All the prophets 
dwell in God, and draw their spiritual nourishment and 
inspiration from him. Jesus cannot be dissociated from 
the spirit of truth in the Father, from the spirit of love 
and wisdom in the Father, for Jesus' purity was God's 
purity, his wisdom was God's wisdom. The son of man 
had no power of his own. Try to separate God and Christ 
if you can. ye rationalists of the present day, prove, if 
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you can, that Christ-force was independent of God-force. 
There can be no Christ apart from God. Verily, verily, the 
son liveth in the Parent, the second force in the First Force, 
the two united in one. 

This is the philosophy of God-vision in modern times. 
It is a vision in which Divinity and heaven are realized 
together. As you open the spiritual eye, the glory of 
heaven bursts upon the view, and you see all the blessed 
martyrs and saints clinging to the Lord their God as so 
many secondary spirit-forces clustering round the primary 
force. . . . The heaven I hold up before your eyes is not 
the fabled heaven we used to hear of from the lips of our old 
grandmothers, a fairy palace hid above the clouds, but a 
heaven near to us all, a present reality, a city of enfran- 
chised spirits, a family of loved saints in the inmost re- 
cesses of the soul, dwelling in the loved Father «... 

Is such vision possible P We have heard of prophets and 
seers of ancient times who saw the Lord, often and often. 
Let us believe that we too can see Him in these days. 
But there is this difference. The measure of vision is un- 
equal. Even the best among us cannot be likened to the. 
master minds of antiquity, to such men as Abraham and 
Moses, Ezekiel, Daniel and Paul .... Yet not the less 
true and. real is our God- vision. Because God does not 
manifest Himself to us as vividly as He did to ancient 
prophets, does it, therefore, follow that we do not see* 
Him at all P No. To every humble believer, to every 
man and woman who believes in the Living God, He 
reveals Himself in these days. Whoever can with the 
force of faith remove the mantle from the face of creation* 
and apprehend God-force, immanent in himself and in all 
surrounding objects, as a Real Person, may be said to see 
Him. . . . Bight and left, everywhere is this omnipresent 
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spirit, to which my life tenaciously clings and from which 
nothing can separate it. What is this spirit P A mother's 
spirit. Yes, our beloved Mother is here present. Behold 
a huge breast, the infinite breast of the Mother, over- 
flowing with the milk of life ! Mother, Mother ! Univer- 
sal Parent ! present everywhere, present here before me, 
thou art encircling us with thine arms and suckling us all. 
Thine unseen face, beloved Mother, so sweet, so beautiful 
to the eye of faith ! . . . See how the Lord of heaven and 
earth is revealing Himself. He reveals himself unto us 
to-day as He revealed Himself three thousand years ago 
to Moses. For forty days and nights, we are told, he 
enjoyed communion with Jehovah. He saw a " devouring 
fire." Yes, in those days of rigid monotheism, when 
idolatry was regarded as an abomination, and Israel 
looked up to One God, that great prophet, Moses, 
actually saw a burring bush, and the invisible Divinity 
spoke to him through it. Fire was it P Yes, a resplendent 
Spirit burning in the bush, yet not consuming it! And 
as Moses saw, we see too, though less brightly, yet as 
truly, a burning bush everywhere, yea all creation 
ablaze. The living God is, indeed, a burning fire in every 
home, not only in the Farsi's temple, but in the Hindu's 
home too. Put it out you cannot. The fire burns from 
day to day. It is an everlasting fire which fills all space 
and time. It is no supernatural fire, but simply the glory 
of the Ruling Will-Force, the effulgence of the Holy King, 
the light of the Divine Mother who reigns everywhere. We 
are going to enter into the domain of a new dispensation, 
that of science and faith harmonized .... 

Ah! my friends, you do not care to see this living 
God-vision, but you boast of your theology, and care more 
for your endless dogmatic differencest Your analytical 
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conceptions, your abstract notions, your broken fragments 
of Deity must cause differences. In the God-vision I have 
presented to you, there is not theology, but religion, pure 
and real. No analysis, but a beautiful synthesis, in which 
all souls on earth and in heaven are, in spite of their sepa- 
rate individuality, recognised as one in the Parent. In 
this holy synthesis of Divine unity, as revealed in God- 
vision, all the gods and goddesses of the many churches of 
the East and the West are gathered and unified .... 
The Lord our God shall reconcile all our differences, and 
make this very earth of ours a heaven, a heaven indeed. 
The reign of the Supreme Mother shall be proclaimed and 
established throughout the world amid universal rejoicings, 
and many nations with myriad voices and diverse instru- 
ments shall sing that sweet name, Mother, which bringeth 
comfort to the sinner's heart and salvation to every trust- 
ing child. . . . [From Lecture delivered in Calcutta, January 
24^,1880. The 50th Anniversary.'] 



WE APOSTLES OF THE NEW 
DISPENSATION. 

.... We have seen the light of a New Dispensation. 
Asia, mother of many dispensations, has given birth to 
another ohild, and its birth-festival shall be celebrated amid 
great rejoicing .... 

Is this new gospel a Dispensation, or is it simply 
a new system of religion, which human understanding has 
evolved P I say it stands upon the same level with the 
Jewish dispensation, the Christian dispensation, and the 
Vaishnava dispensation through Chaitanya. It is a divine 
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Dispensation, fully entitled to a place among the various 
dispensations and revelations of the world. But is it equally 
divine, equally authoritative P Christ's Dispensation is 
said to be divine. I say that this Dispensation is equally 
divine. Assuredly it is the Lord of Heaven who has sent 
this new gospel unto the world. The same Living God who 
at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
vouchsafed unto us this new gospel . . . . 

In spite of reiterated remonstrances, it has been 
whispered already that we are trying, not to glorify the 
Dispensation, but to glorify ourselves. If Christ was the 
centre of his Dispensation, am I not the centre of this P . • 
Shall a sinner vie with Christ for honours P God forbid. 
Jesus was a born saint, and I a great sinner. Blessed 
Jesus ! I am thine. I give myself, body and soul, to thee* 
If India will revile and persecute me, and take my life-blood 
out of me, drop by drop, still Jesus, thou shalt continue to 
have my homage. I have taken the vow of loyalty before 
thee, and I will not swerve from it, — God help me ! These 
lips are thine for praise, and these hands are thine in service. 
Son of God, I love thee truly. And, though scorned and 
hated for thy sake, I will love thee always, and remain an 
humble servant at thy blessed feet. ... I am the prodigal 
son of whom Christ spoke, and I am trying to return to 
my Father in a penitent spirit. ...HI honour Jesus, 
and claim a place among his disciples, is there not another 
side of my life which is carnal and worldly and sinful P I 
am Judas-like, so far as I love sin. Then tell me not I am 
trying to exalt myself. No. A prophet's crown sits not on 
my head. My place is at Jesus' feet. Fear not then, my 
friends, that a man of conscious sin, one so vile in his own 
estimation, will covet high prophetic honours. I can assure 

P 
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you that I have done, and will do, all in my power to 
suppress this hideous lie which would rank me with Jesus 
and other prophets. If I really meant to be a prophet, 
I would try another Dispensation where I would find 
scope for my ambition, another Church where I could 
establish my mediatorial position and authority .... 

If I speak now, it must be in the name of my Church, 
the united fraternity of the Apostles of the new gospel. 
It will probably be said that each dispensation has a 
central personality, and that, therefore, willingly or un- 
willingly, I must permit myself to be treated as a Moses or 
a Chaitanya. Let me tell you that this seems impossible. 
For we represent a new dispensation. Its distinguishing 
feature is its immediacy, its denial of a mediator. While 
other dispensations have their special mediatorial agencies 
between God and a sinful world, here we have no such 
thing, no intercessor, no mediator. None of my fellow- 
believers takes God at second-hand, but would go direct to 
Him for light and salvation, thinking it wrong to rely upon 
me or any one else for intercession .... 

Besides immediacy, there is another characteristic of 
the present Dispensation which distinguishes it from all 
other religions. It is inclusive, while they are more or less 
exclusive. They exclude each other. But this includes all 
religions. If it does not include all, it is fatal to itself* 
This Dispensation shuns altogether the old path of exclusiv- 
ism, and establishes for itself the new character of an all- 
embracing and all-absorbing eclecticism. No one can be 
true to the New Dispensation who indulges in sectarian 
hatred and bigotry, and lives in a strait church which 
excludes the rest of the world .... 

I shall touch upon two important points only, which, if 
rightly comprehended, will give you an idea of the pre- 
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eminently new and catholic character of the New Dispen- 
sation. . . . The new faith is absolutely synthetical. Its 
life is in unity. It loves unity above everything else. 
It values synthesis above analysis, one above many . . . , 
You find peace as soon as you enter the tranquil heaven 
of synthesis. Come then to the synthetic unity of the 
New Dispensation. You will see how all other dispen- 
sations are harmonized and unified in this, a whole host of 
churches resolved into a scientific unity. In the midst of 
the multiplicity of dispensations in the world, there is a 
concealed unity, and it is of the highest importance to us 
all that we should discover it with the light of logic and 
science. For science and salvation are one thing, and the 
highest Unity and Deity are identical .... Men have 
not seen, and, therefore, they are ready to ignore and 
deny, the connecting link between the several dispensa- 
tions. The New Dispensation has discovered the missing 
link. It has found the secret thread which connects 
these dispensations and keeps them together. Where others 
see only confusion and anomaly, it sees order and conti- 
nuity. Joyfully it exclaims, — " I have found the science of 
dispensations at last : unity in multiplicity. Here is 
Hinduism, there is Buddhism. To me they appear linked 
together. Here is Judaism and there is Christianity. I 
see unity in this duality." Unscientific men may dissociate 
the two, true science connects Moses with Jesus in logical 
sequence. O Moses, thou venerable prophet, leader of the 
Jews ! thou earnest into the world fifteen centuries before 
Christ. Thou hadst, therefore, no conception of Jesus. 
And yet thy life and career prophesied Jesus .... In 
Jesus we see the logical consequence of Moses. The 
New Testament is the necessary logical sequence of the 
Old Testament. The two are parts of the same dispensation. 
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.... And if these spirits come together, will not Paul 
follow P You know ratiocination. It is nothing but the 
evolution of what is called the conclusion from two given 
premises. The major and the minor premises involve and 
necessitate the conclusion. To evolve it is logic. Given 
Moses and Christ, Paul is a logical and a theological neces- 
sity. . . . Paul lived in Jesus, and was evolved as soon as 
national exigencies called him forth. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles was a logical sequence of the life and character of 
his master Jesus. . . . We see the tenderer side of Christ's 
life reflected in the soft, imaginative and susceptible heart 
of St. John. He is the heart of Christ, which we miss 
in the synoptical gospels, otherwise so faithful in their 
portraiture of character and events .... If John was 
attached sentimentally to Christ, Paul was connected 
doctrinally. He was the theological interpreter of his 
master's mind. The theology of Christ was incarnated in 
Paul. There would have been no Christianity without 
Paul. . . . 

Does the continuity stop here P No. If the New 
Testament follows the Old in the line of logical sequence, 
the New Dispensation follows as necessarily all the Old 
Dispensations which have gone before it. If you cannot 
separate Paul from Christ, surely you cannot separate us 
from Paul. Are we not servants of Paul and apostles of 
Jesus P Yes. You cannot regard us otherwise. When I 
say the New Dispensation is a sequence of the Christian 
dispensation, you will no doubt admit a chronological 
succession. You will perhaps go further and trace a theo- 
logical connection. But you have yet to discover a logical 
succession. Students of logic will yet recognise in the 
present movement a deduction and a sequence resulting 
from the Christian dispensation. You cannot deny us. We 
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are the fulfilment of Moses. He was simply the incarnation 
of Divine conscience. But there was no science in his 
teachings, that science which in modern times is so greatly 
honoured. Let Moses grow into modern science, and you 
have the New Dispensation, which may be characterized as 
the union of conscience and science. As for Christ, we are 
surely among his honoured ambassadors. We are a deduc- 
tion and a corollary from his teachings. The New Dispen- 
sation is Christ's prophecy fulfilled. Did not Jesus predict 
and foreshadow a fuller dispensation of light and grace ? 
Did he not say the Comforter would come after him, and 
guide the world " into all truth P" Do you not remember 
those prophetic words ? — " I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when he, 
the spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth." 
And touching the subject of synthetic unity, one can hard- 
ly conceive a clearer foreboding than is to be found in those 
words of Paul,—" That in the dispensation of the fulness 
of time he might gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and which are in earth, even in 
him." Inasmuch as the present dispensation sums up all 
things in a divine synthesis, unifying all in God, and seeks 
new light in the direct inspiration of the Comforter or Holy 
Spirit, one cannot fail to recognise in it the fulfilment of an 
ancient prophecy, the realization of Christian and Pauline 
anticipations. What do we see before us in India to-day 
but the fruit of that tree, whose seed Jesus planted, and 
Paul watered' centuries ago P The unbeliever may hold 
that Christ wholly denies us, and is far away from us. 
But faith points to his spirit in us, and maintains an un- 
broken continuity of dispensation. Wherever a dozen dis- 
ciples are gathered in his name, he is there. We in India 
are imbued with his spirit. If it be true that the faith of 
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our ancient Aryan ancestors has permeated us, it is equally 
true that Christ has leavened us and Christianized us. The 
Acts of his Hindu Apostles will form a fresh chapter in his 
universal gospel .... 

I trace the second Adam to the first. The first Adam, 
I say, made the second Adam a logical necessity. Who 
was Adam ? Whoever he was, whatever he was, before 
his fall he was surely Christ, the impersonation of on- 
contaminated and obedient humanity. The innocent child 
of God had not yet been defiled by the world. He had not 
yet tasted the forbidden fruit. His heart was obedient unto 
the Lord, and his only creed was " Thy will be done." 
Verily, the pure Adam was Christ Jesus. The two were 
united and identified. But when Adam fell, Christ went 
out of him, and was estranged from humanity. Could 
Christ remain long as an exile from a sinful and sorrowing 
world P His recall was a necessity. The son had disobeyed 
the Father. A reconciliation was necessary. The will in 
man had gone astray from the Divine will. Its return was 
needful. * Paradise lost* made ' Paradise regained' a neces- 
sity. An example of obedient sonship was really the logi- 
cal sequence of Adam's transgressions, in the economy of 
Divine Providence. In the plan of redeeming mercy, the 
tragedy of man's disobedience and expulsion from heaven 
necessitated and predestined his final reconciliation with 
God in Christ. So Christ was a necessity. But the world 
needed something more than innocence. It needed tried 
purity. Mere childlike innocence could not stand in the 
hour of trial. Adam was unable to withstand the wily 
machinations of the tempter. But when the Son of God was 
tempted, he said " Get thee behind me, Satan." It was such 
an example of tried and triumphant righteousness that the 
world needed, and in Jesus it was found. Humanity was 
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lost in Adam, but was recovered in Christ. The human 
will broke with the Divine in Adam ; it was reconciled and 
attuned to it in the Prophet of Nazareth. The first Adam 
broke the harmony of heaven and earth ; the second Adam 
restored it ... . 

I shall now proceed to explain the other distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the New Dispensation. It is subjec- 
tive. It aims at synthesis, and it aims at subjectivity. It 
endeavours to convert outward facts and characters into 
facts of consciousness .... Who among us does not 
believe in the outward and objective God ? And yet how 
few among professing Theists realize Divinity in their 
own hearts P God is not only a Person, but also a 
character. As a Person we worship Him; His Divine 
character we must assimilate to our own character. True 
worship is not completed till the worshipper's nature is 
converted so as to partake of the nature of Divinity. 
Worship is fruitless if it does not make us heavenly and 
divine. . . . Hence is it that Jesus, though good and true, 
affects not our lives till we realize him within. The Christ 
of older theologies is the barren outward fact, the dead 
Christ of history and dogma. But the Christ of the New 
Dispensation is an indwelling power, a living spirit, a fact 
of consciousness. It is this philosophy of subjectivity 
which underlies the Pilgrimages to Saints, as they are 
called. We have been asked to explain what we mean by 
these pilgrimages. They are simply practical applications 
of this principle of subjectivity. As pilgrims we approach 
the great saints, and commune with them in spirit, killing 
the distance of time and space. We enter into them, and 
they enter into us. In our souls we cherish them, and we 
imbibe their character and principles .... 

Jesus, it has been truly said, took upon himself the sins 
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and sufferings of the world. Well may the doubter ask,— 
why should his innocent and happy soul suffer for the 
world P Why "should the pure-minded Jesus undergo the 
misery and wretchedness of this wicked world P Shall the 
saint suffer for the sinner p These questionings of the 
doubter, the philosopher can readily silence by an appeal to 
the wondrous mystery of the law of sympathy. Jesus saw 
the miserable condition of the world ; he saw how men and 
women were groaning under the weight of accumulated 
sin and sorrow .... The world in agony cried, and the 
entire load of its agony pressed upon Jesus' bosom, and 
he too cried in bitterness. It was the bitterness of 
transferred sorrow. It was the agony of the world in him. 
He was not unhappy. The joy of heaven was in him. 
But the world grieved his spirit. Amid scenes of heart* 
rending sin and sorrow, the very impersonation of divine 
charity oould not stand unmoved. He so loved the world 
that he made its sorrow his own ; and though he himself 
was happy in conscious purity, he suffered for the sorrows 
of others. How P By a mysterious transposition, they 
were in him and he was in them. By sympathy he 
made himself all mankind, and took into his own conscious- 
ness all their sorrows. Had Jesus been a man, devoted 
to his little self alone, he would have lived and died for 
himself. But he was man, he was humanity. He lived and 
suffered and died for others. His heart was the sum total 
of all hearts. The heart that throbbed in him was not his, 
but the world's. The world's joy gladdened him ; its 
sorrow mortified him. Its prosperity was his prosperity. Its 
tears were his tears. So completely was my Jesus identi- 
fied with the world in divine love and sympathy, that the 
world lived always in his capacious bosom. The objective 
world he absorbed in his subjective consciousness .... 
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This is what I mean by the philosophy of subjectivity. 
It underlies that blessed institution in the Christian 
Church, known as the Sacrament. The idea of the Lord's 
Supper many are apt to ridicule. Is it really ridiculous P 
Is it not rather an eminently philosophical idea P The 
difference between objectivity and subjectivity in religion, 
and the superior importance of the latter, none compre- 
hended so thoroughly as Jesus, or he would not have 
instituted the sacramental rite. The disciples and apostles 
believed in him as their Lord and Master, and they had 
assured him of their loyalty and devotion. Why then 
did he demand of them further allegiance P Why did he 
impose upon them the obligation of eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood, saying — "this do in remembrance 
of meP" Why was this ceremony at all necessary P 
Because the prophet saw, with the eye of a prophet, that 
his people would continue to hold him up as an objective 
impersonation of truth and purity, and he wished to prevent 
it ... . He preferred subjective allegiance, the loyalty 
which, while it intellectually accepted him, absorbed him 
spiritually in the inner consciousness. Nothing short of 
internal assimilation and absorption could satisfy Jesus. 
And this beautiful idea he embodied symbolically in the 
eucharist. He asked his disciples to eat his flesh and drink 
his blood. In other words, he wished to be accepted by the 
world subjectively, and not objectively* Let us be satisfied 
that every bit of flesh and every drop of blood in you and 
me is Christ, before we proclaim ourselves his followers. 
Christianity refuses to be tested by outward criteria. 
Faith in Christ means life in Christ. If you simply profess 
Christianity, what reward have ye P Not belief but conver- 
sion is what Christ requires of you. Show that your flesh 
is Christ's flesh, and your blood is his blood. Show that 
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your life is his life and your character his character* 
Otherwise you are not a Christian according to Christ. . . -« 

What Christ claimed and revealed in his own character 
was only subjective divinity, not objective Deity. He 
was God-consciousness, not God. He was a partaker of 
the Divine nature. And what are we P Partakers of Christ 
and of God in Christ. Paul, who had really put on Christ, 
and than whom perhaps none in ancient or modern times 
hath proved a truer disciple, often used this significant ex- 
pression in his epistles. Nothing could be clearer or more 
appropriate than this expression. It indicates the deep 
spirituality and subjectivity of the relation in which Paul 
stood to his master. In fact, this idea of spiritual assimila- 
tion is altogether a Christian idea. Christ's teachings and 
Paul's epistles are full of it. The New Testament abounds 
with such passages as,—" Abide in me and I in you ;" 
" Put ye on the Lord Jesus ;" " I live ; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me ;" " To be strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man." The world may not comprehend 
the height and depth of this great doctrine. But if you 
deny this doctrine, you deny philosophy and you deny 
Christ .... 

We Hindus are specially endowed with, and distin- 
guished for, the yoga faculty, which is nothing but this 
power of spiritual communion and absorption. This faculty, 
which we have inherited from our forefathers, enables 
us to annihilate space and time, and bring home to our 
minds an external Deity and an external humanity .... 
We command Europe to enter into the heart of Asia, 
and Asia to enter into the mind of Europe, and they obey 
us, and we instantly realize within ourselves an European 
Asia and an Asiatic Europe, a commingling of oriental 
and occidental ideas and principles .... We summon 
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ancient India to come into modern India with all her rishis 
and saints, her asceticism and communion and simplicity 
of character, and behold a transfiguration ! The educated 
modern Hindu cast in Vedic mould ! How by yoga one 
nation becomes another ! . . . Cultivate this communion, 
my brethren, and continually absorb all that is good and 
noble in each other . . . When all nations and countries 
will thus eat and absorb each other's goodness and purity, 
then shall the inward kingdom of heaven be realized on 
earth, which ancient prophets sang and predicted. All 
truth shall then be harmonized and reduced to a beautiful 
subjective synthesis in the life of humanity. No longer 
do you see jealousies and enmities dividing the world. 
The battle-cry is hushed, and the sword of sectarian hate 
has found rest in the sheath. No longer do we see 
scriptures arrayed against scriptures, churches against 
churches, sects against sects, — endless groups of fighting 
zealots. It is one undivided spirit-world, in which there 
is neither caste nor sect nor nationality .... 

Do not identify yourselves with any small sect, but 
embrace all humanity. Honour Christ, but never be 
" Christian" in the popular acceptation of the term. Christ 
is not Christianity. In accepting the former take care you 
do not accept the latter. Let it be your ambition to out- 
grow the popular types of narrow Christian faith, and 
merge in the vastness of Christ. Neither should you be- 
come " Christian," nor should you simply aspire to be 
" Christ-like," for then you would represent the lower 
strata of spiritual life. Advance to a higher ideal, my 
friends. Be Christ. Do not rest satisfied with anything 
short of this. I say again, be Christ. Incorporate him into 
your being ; import him bodily into your own conscious- 
ness. Make him your flesh and blood. Let us all be so 
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many Christs, each a small Christ in his own humble way. 
We shall have no outward Christ, however pure. For what 
is Christ P Not a doctrine, but the eternal and universal 
spirit of sonship. He is the light that lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. As such, he lived long 
before he was born, and he still lives, though dead. As such, 
he shines in the Christian as well as the non-Christian 
world, and he excludes no saint, no scripture, no light 
vouchsafed by God before or after him. The " light" that 
is in every man cannot be exclusive. I cannot imagine a 
fictitious Christ. The Christ of the Gospel, the Son of God, 
who embodies in himself the Father's will, and who by 
obedience has recovered the divinity in man lost by Adam, 
that is to me — and may he be unto you 1 — the true Jesus. 
I have no other Christ. I will accept no other Christ. It 
is in him and through him that we are reconciled to God 
and to all truth, and, therefore, to all dispensations and 
prophets. If Christ means, as every true Christian alleges, 
the reconciliation of the human with the Divine will, then 
let there be no war or discord in his name, but " peace on 
earth and good will among men" .... Fling away the 
sectarian's small Christ, and let us be one in the large 
Christ of all ages and creeds. 

Such is the New Dispensation. It is the harmony of all 
scriptures and prophets and dispensations. It is not an 
isolated creed, but the science which binds and explains 
and harmonizes all religions. It gives to history a mean- 
ing, to the action of Providence a consistency, to quarrel- 
ling churches a common bond, and to successive dispensa- 
tions a continuity. It shows by marvellous synthesis how 
the different rainbow colours are one in the light of heaven. 
The New Dispensation is the sweet music of diverse 
instruments. It is the precious necklace in which are 
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strung together the rubies and pearls of all ages and climes. 
It is the celestial court where around enthroned Divinity 
shine the lights of all heavenly saints and prophets. It is 
the wonderful solvent, which fuses all dispensations into a 
new chemical compound. It is the mighty absorbent, 
whioh absorbs all that is true and good and beautiful in 
the objective world. Before the flag of the New Dispensa- 
tion bow ye nations, and proclaim the Fatherhood of G-od 
and the Brotherhood of man .... [From, Lecture delivered 
m Calcutta, January 22nd, 1881.] 



THAT MARVELLOUS MYSTERY— THE 

TRINITY. 

* 

In the Trinity School of an Asiatic heart, have I 
learned this doctrine of the blessed Trinity. . . • The 
Trinity is natural and universal theology, and is not the 
monopoly of any single age or nation. Though apparently 
and admittedly the Christian doctrine, it must find ready 
faith in every unsophisticated human heart. . . . Christ 
has been my study for a quarter of a century. . . . He is 
a mighty reality in Indian history. He is to us a living 
and moving spirit. . . . Behold the Father and the Son 
living and moving in us through the Holy Spirit, and 
daily quickening our lives. . . . 

Give your imagination wings, and let it soar upward 
and backward .... till it is ushered into the regions of 
eternal silence. Here the supreme Brahma of the Veda 
and the Vedanta dwells, hid in himself. Here sleeps 
mighty Jehovah, with might yet unmanifested. ... But 
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anon the scene changes. . . . Lo, beauty and symmetry, 
harmony and order, science and law, life and light and 
love, all come streaming from that one creative fiat— that 
almighty word. . . . They call it Logos. . . . That voice 
once uttered has ever since rolled backward and forward 
through the amplitudes of space creating fresh forms of 
life and light. . . . What a grand metaphor is the Logos S 
The Hindu too, like the Christian, believes in the conti- 
nued evolution of the Logos and its graduated develop- 
ment through ever advancing stages of life. . . . The 
Logos was the beginning of creation, and its perfection 
too was the Logos, the culmination of humanity in the 
Divine Son. ... If sonship there was, it was bound to 
develop itself, not in one solitary individual, but in all 
humanity. Surely, universal redemption is the purpose 
of creation. . . . The problem of creation was not how to 
produce one Christ, but how to make all men Christs. . . . 
Christ was the " way" . . . 

Here you see the spread of Divine Sonship like a sweep- 
ing flood of light and life, carrying all mankind heaven- 
ward. Do you know what this is P It is the Holy Spirit. 
Yes, after the Son comes the Holy Ghost. . . . like a 
penticostal shower .... bringing Christ-life into the 
hearts and souls of all men .... and making all men 
partakers of Divine life. . . . Here you have the complete 
triangular figure of the Trinity. . . . the apex is the very 
God Jehovah, the supreme Brahma of the Vedas. . . . the 
Father coming down to humanity is the Son ; the Father 
carrying up humanity to heaven is the Holy Ghost. This 
is the whole philosophy of salvation .... The Creator, 
the Exemplar, the Sanctifier ; I am, I love, I save. . . the 
True, the Good, the Beautiful ; Sat, Chit, Ananda — Truth, 
Intelligence, and Joy. . . . There is one God, one sub- 
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stance, amid three phenomena .... Above, Below, 
Within ; the Father above, the Son below, the Holy Ghost 
within. . . . 

The identity of the Father and the Holy Ghost few will 
question, but the position of the Son is a subject of con- 
troversy. . . . The Son of God is a God-man, but not a 
man-God. . . . Man remains man, and God is only super- 
added to his nature . . . The doctrine of Resurrection, 
however untenable on scientific grounds, suggests a very 
important idea. ... It suggests the continuity of Christ's 
humanity. . . . Christ is God in man ... a pattern man, 
a God-man, and so he shall continue to be through endless 
ages. . . . Christ was Sonship incarnate . . . the gospel of 
love and sonship. ... In God's work there is no repeti- 
tion. . . . Unto the old world Jehovah manifested Him- 
self ; unto the new world He gave Himself and His Son. . . 
If you say Christ is your God and Creator, a repetition of 
the Jew's Jehovah, the very Father in human form, there 
is no Son in your theology. . . . the promised Messiah is 
yet to come. ... In vain do I go to the Vedasor to 
Judaism to learn sonship. That I learn at the feet of 
my sweet Christ, my Father's beloved Son. . . . God 
teaches me divinity. Christ teaches me humanity. What 
then is Christianity P It is the Religion of Humanity. 
Or shall I say the worship of Humanity P . . . Humanity, 
when touched and inspired by Divinity, is indeed worthy of 
the profoundest reverence. . . . Brother worship ! . . Christ 
is an incarnation of brotherhood. . . . through whom 
fallen humanity rises regenerated and sanctified. . . . 

But the worship of humanity is the worship of woman as 

well as man. . . Sweet Mary, thou, mother of Jesus Christ, 

thrice blessed woman, in thee dwells God's womanliness. . 

• 

What was Christ but the union of manly and womanly 
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excellence P . . . How Mary-like was Jesus. . . The secret of 
this double worship in Christendom is, God in man, and 
God in woman. . . Christ of woman born, a woman in man, 
we have yet to know. . . . Oh ! that beautiful picture of 
the Madonna. . . . thou teachest us what true Christianity 
is, and is destined to be. . . . There will be yet another 
point of departure. . . . the development of the woman* 
side of humanity. . . . Woman is the perfection of man, 
inasmuch as love is the perfection of virtue. . . . 

Mark the length and breadth, the height and depth of the 
true Christ, the all-inclusive, the all-comprehending Christ. 
Large as the Logos, wide as the Word, deep as Divine 
humanity, who can measure, who can fathom this Christ P . 
As the sleeping Logos, did Christ live potentially in the 
Father's bosom, long, long before he came into this world 
of ours. . . . Wherever there is intelligence, in all stages 
of life, there dwells Christ, if Christ ia the Logos. ... I 
plead for the eternal Logos of the Fathers — a more universal 
Christ — and I challenge the world's assent. This is the 
Christ who was in Greece and Borne, in Egypt and India. 
In the bards and the poets of the Big- Veda was he. He 
dwelt in Confucius and in Sakya Mum. . . . Begotten by 
the "volition" of Almighty God, as Tertullian says, the 
. Spirit Christ spread forth in the universe as an emanation 
from the Divine Beason, and you can see him with the eye 
of faith underlying the endless varieties of truth and good- 
ness in ancient and modern times. ... If a pious Hindu 
fights against Christ, as often alas! he does, he fights 
against a name which accident has made bitter and offen- 
sive to him. But India never was an enemy of the Word. 
Unto the eternal Logos every Hindu has sworn fealty. 
The real recognition of Christ in India has taken place . . . 
only the nominal recognition remains. . . . 
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And if you believe in this in-dwelling Logos, what is 
there to hinder you proclaiming him as your mediator P 
S a rely you cannot reach the Father except through the 
Son. . . There is no going into His secret sanctuary except 
through that pure Sonship which environs and encloses it. 
... In this sense is Christ our mediator. He is the " way." 
There is no back-door to heaven. . . . Through Sonship 
alone are we accepted by the Father. ... I say to the 
Missionaries of Christ in India, do you bring unto us 
the Son P India gives you a hearty welcome .... but if 
you present him to our people as an incarnation of the 
Father, appearing on earth as the Father in human shape, 
like the avatars of Hinduism, we call upon you to quit the 
land. . . . you preach, not Christ, but anti-Christ. . . . 
Hail ! Sweet Christ. Hail ! Son of God. Begone idolatry. 
Preachers of idol-worship adieu. . . . 

We need only the Spirit of God to complete the picture 
of the Trinity. . . . God creates; Christ shows us the 
way. But where is the power to follow P .... If Christ's 
life is unto us a book of salvation, verily it is a sealed book, 
and none can read it save he into whose hands the Holy 
Ghost has delivered the key . . . How to overcome sin — 
that is Christ : the power to do it — that is the Holy Ghost. 
... It is this Spirit that makes Christ, otherwise a mere 
historical character, a sanctifying power within us. . . . 
Was not Christ himself baptised by the Holy Spirit P . . . 
Then you must invoke the very same Spirit .... and draw 
your inspiration from the very same source. . . . Thus God 
sends down His divinity into the world through the Son ; 
that divinity reproduced in millions is carried by the Holy 
Spirit back to its source in heaven. . The Old Testament 
has sung Jehovah's glory ; the New Testament has sung 
the praises of Jesus, the Son of God. Where is the scrip- 
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ture that will sing the name of the Holy Spirit P Seek it, 
my friends, in the Church of the New Dispensation which 
is in India. Judaism has taught us the Father ; Christiani- 
ty the Son ; the New Church will teach us the Holy Ghost. 
. . . Unite and amalgamate these three dispensations, and 
you have the Triune or Trinity Church of the world. . . . 
The New Dispensation is true to the Father, true to the 
Son, and true to the Holy Ghost. Sat, Chit, Ananda is 
our motto. . . . Let India, then, put on her best robes, 
for lo ! " that great city, the holy Jerusalem, is descending 
out of heaven from God." . . . Everywhere in the world 
of thought there was a tendency to run back from the 
complex dualism of the second dispensation to the appar- 
ently simpler faith of the first. . . . The New Dispensation 
superadds the kingdom of the Holy Ghost, thereby com- 
pleting the economy of human redemption, and renewing 
and spiritualising all pre-existing forms of the world's 
earlier faith. . . . Shall we not thankfully rejoice that the 
vexed problem of a mysterious Trinity has at last been 
practically solved in this Uni-Trinitarian Church P . . . 
Carry into it with triumphant banners the Holy name of 
the Father* the Sweet name of the Son, and the Sanctifying 
name of the Holy Ghost, and let all nations bow reverently 
before the Sacred Three. [From Lecture delivered in 
Calcutta, January 21*£, 1882.] 



ASIA'S MESSAGE TO EUROPE. 

The East is emphatically the Holy Land .... No great 
prophet was born outside the boundaries of Asia .... 
Asia is the homo of all the recognised churches in the 
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world .... Jews, Christians, and MuhanimadanB, Hindus, 
Buddhists and Parsis, all recognise in Asia their common 
home. . . . Not even her worst enemies can predicate nar- 
row exclusiveness of Asia .... Therefore Asia's first 
message to Western nations is : — Put the sword of sectari- 
anism adroitly into the sheath. . . . It is carnality (St. Paul 
quoted). ... It excites and inflames the worst passions of 
the heart. . . . 

It is also unscientific. Sectarianism means plurality, and 
plurality is inimical to science. Science loves unity. ... If 
God is one, His church must be one. . . The unity I contend 
for is the unity of music. . . . True music is the perfect 
agreement of all varieties of sound. . . . One more illus- 
tration. The metaphor of a home naturally leads us to the 
higher metaphor of political fellowship. In the State, you 
see the perfection of that principle of unity which we con- 
tend for. . . . Among all the advanced nations of the 
West, the tendency of modern politics is not to exclude but 
to include, not to destroy and ignore, but to conserve and 
represent the people. ... So in your House of Commons, 
you include diverse conditions of life and diverse creeds. . . 
Let all churches and sects be represented in a national 
House of Commons. . . . Bach sect represents an idea, and 
has a distinctive mission to fulfil winch belongs to no 
other . . . Therefore none can be ignored, none crushed. . . 
Why should you by becoming broad become less deep ? . . . 
Let your faith be as broad as the sea and as deep as its 
waters. . . . The true Church is tbe union of the High 
Church, the Low Church, and the Broad Church. . . . 
Barbarism means life in the individual, while civilization 
signifies life in the community. ... As the destiny of our 
earthly life is community, so the destiny of our heavenly 
and spiritual life is communion. . . . Vain is the struggle 
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of the animal sectarian to remain for ever shut up in his 
little den. ... He dares not confront other religions, other 
churches, other scriptures What the isolated bar- 
barian is in the world of civilisation, that is the sectarian in 
the world of religion. Both are relics of the past, types of 
antediluvian humanity which the world has outgrown. . . . 
As you look at the lofty heights above, you see all the 
bolder spirits and all the broader souls of each church 
pressing forward, onward and heavenward. . . . 

The New Dispensation works faithfully and solely upon 
lines laid down by Christ, and only seeks to amalgamate 
the Western Christ and the Eastern Christ. It is not a 
treaty of Christ with anti-Christ, but the union and 
reconciliation of all in Christ. . . . Can there be any form 
of goodness or godliness which is not Christian P . . . No, 
there is but one truth possible, one love, one purity, which 
is of God and, therefore, of Christ. . . . You thus bring to 
Christ all that is his, and his Father's, in other churches. . 
I would go further, and declare Christ to be the centre of 
this Broad Church. . . . There are cogent reasons why we 
should give to Christ this central position. In fact he 
claims it and demands it as the Son of God, and challenges 
universal recognition of his rightful position, to which he 
is divinely called. Analyse Christ's fundamental theology, 
and you will find in it two parts essentially distinct from 
each other. The first is, " I and my Father ;" the second, 
" Ye in Me." All Europe believes in the first ; but the 
second has yet to be realised. . . . Christ's identity with all 
mankind is indeed a grand mystery which Christian 
Europe seems yet unable to understand. I do believe, as 
you do, that the Son and the Father are one, but this unity 
is only the first half of Christ. ... In beatific vision he 
saw himself in every man, and every man he saw in 
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himself .... And so he offered himself before God as an 
atonement for all mankind. Atonement did I say P. . . . 
Yes, I believe in Christ's atonement. All India must 
believe that Christ is the Son of God. 

Nay, more than this, I will make myself bold enough 
to prophesy. India will one day acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as the atonement, the Universal Atonement for 
all mankind .... Jesus, thou art atonement incarnate .... 
Thou art the bond of separated souls, the cement of broken 
homes, the bridge of divided continents, the reconciliation 
of hostile nations and sects, the peace of distracted hearts, 
the restoration of fallen humanity. As the Son of God, I 
love thee : Jesus, as the world's universal atonement, 
I love thee more. . . . He is the reconciliation of man with 
man, and of all men with God. . . . He substituted himself 
for the world, and at once heaven and earth, hitherto two, 
became one. This substitution is a grand fact. . . Believe 
in it, and we are all one in Christ. ... In his atoning blood, 
the most vicious and the most polluted of all ages and climes 
find a place. . . . Christians, Hindus, Muhammadans, 
Buddhists, all find their atonement in him, for to one and 
all of them he gave himself up as an atonement. . . . 
Spiritually, he was the world's atonement. . . . Once for all 
in history, the blessed atonement was consummated by 
Christ. It was complete and absolute. . . . He has given 
his precious blood for all of us, whether we believe it or 
not. . . . We have only to apply it to ourselves. . . . 
Fellow-countrymen, be ye reconciled through him. Rest 
assured, ye shall have to accept that reconciliation, sooner or 
later. . . . All sects shall be as one family, and all men shall 
brothers be for dear Christ's sake. . . . Look at that grand 
march of all the religious denominations of the earth- 
Christians, Hindus, Muhammadans, Buddhists — each is led 
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by its own trusted chief, each keeps to its own national 

music. . . . here they are united in that kingdom of Grod. . 

which unifies all mankind in one man, even Jesus Christ, 

the Son of God. 
And Jesus welcomes all the chiefs of all sects, for they 

dwelt in him, the eternal Logos, and with him they again 
fraternise .... their broken lights unite to form the 
perfect Logos, the Word of God .... Europe, thou seekest 
indeed the reconciliation of fallen humanity with Divinity 
through Jesus. But dost thou seek atonement with 
humanity P • . . . Asia urges upon thee, Europe, a double 
and perfect atonement, and charges thee to be at one with 
all nations and with all denominations through Jesus Christ. 
All through my inner being I see Christ. He is no longer 
to me a doctrine or a dogma, but with Paul I cry, ' For me 
to live is Christ.' . . . His simple Gospel, the simplest in* 
deed of all gospels, is summed up in two words, Bathe and 
Eat. Baptism and the Eucharist represent and symbolise 
the two grand and essential principles of his creed. . . . 
Sanctify the water in which ye bathe and the food which 
ye eat. . . . We Easterns are not taught to bathe, we do 
so instinctly. . . . This Asiatic instinct I will not crush. . . 
Dispel the prejudice that a river current can wash away 
our sins. But let the custom stand, for it is typical. It is 
a type of Christ's baptism . . . The Son of man cleanses his 
body in water, the Son of God sanctifies his soul in the 
waters of eternal life. . . . For as soon as Jesus came out of 
the waters, after immersion, he saw heaven, and the Spirit 
of God lighted upon him. . . . No nation honours the divi- 
nity of water as much as you do. . . . Again, if you are be- 
lievers, you must not take an earthly meal, but must partake 
of the Lord's Supper. Here too Christ comes to help you. . 
He will have you eat his flesh, and drink his blood. He 
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summons you to a spiritual banquet, that you may be one 
with him. You Hindus know already that it is a sacred 
thing to eat, and that there is religion even in eating and 
drinking. . . . The Eucharist is not to give a foreign cus- 
tom. . . . The feast to which Christ invites you is truly 
oriental, and one congenial to your tastes and traditions. 
Substitute rice for bread, and water for wine, and realize 
a holy man's flesh and blood in those things before you taste 
them, and you have a national holy communion, at once 
Hindu and Christian. . . . The spiritual body of Christ 
shall be incorporated in you, and you shall have a perfect- 
ly new life. . . . Christian Europe, Asia will have no other 
atonement with thee except in Christ. Any secular recon- 
ciliation or political treaty she would altogether repudiate. 
We have indeed learned a great deal from the West. . . . 
but Europe too must learn of Asia. . . . Who can deny the 
deep idealism and the lofty spirituality of the East. . . The 
marvellous and almost incredible ease with which Asiatic 
seers have always communed with the Eternal Spirit, gives 
the lie to the dictum of Western science that God is unknow- 
able. . . . Wilt thou, Europe, take away from us pur soul's 
substance, our heart's daily friend, and envelope Him in the 
fog and mists of thy dark doubts, and thus make our lives 
cheerless and desolate P Thou shalt not do it. In this scep- 
tical age, Asia must preach with thundering eloquence the 
Gospel of the Living and Knowable God. . . . Let Europe 
accept this truth, and not taunt us for our faith. . It is un- 
Asiatic not to know God. ... I have often said, and will 
say again and again, that I have seen my God almost as 
vividly as the eye sees material objects. ... I am an Asia- 
tic, not an atheist. I must either see my God, and live, or 
acknowledge the Unknowable, and die. ... In the East all 
is full of life, all is full of God. The goddess of Force, 
Sakti, meets us at every turn. . . . There is nothing godless 
in the East, nothing profane. All is sacred. . . . Asia 
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honours thy philosophy ; do thou honour, Europe, Asia's 
spirituality and communion. [From Ids last Town Hall 
Lecture delivered in Calcutta, January 20th, 1883. The 53rd 
Anniversary.'] 



[The following, with the exception of the first, are 
from Brahmist Periodicals.'] 

SIN. 

What is Sin P Sin is not accidental. It is radical. If 
you wish to find its root, go and search into the depths of 
man's constitution .... Heaven does not take cognisance 
of outward crimes, but deals with the root of evil in the 
heart . . . The fact is, sin is a moral disease, and not merely 
a legal offence, and it must be treated as such. The root 
of this disease is in the depths of our nature, and though 
not manifested always, it exists still in latent forms .... 
Man is not naturally a sinner. He is not born in sin. If it 
be otherwise, why did Jesus Christ vindicate little child- 
ren P . . . . There is no original iniquity in man. Sin is 
unnatural, not natural. Man is not born a murderer or a 
robber, but he is born an animal. Man comes into this 
world a thing, not a person .... In the animal nature is 
no sin, but out of it grows all sin and wickedness. There 
is no actual sin in the infant, but there is potential sin in 
all children. The sinner is yet to be born, not yet born. 
Talk not of original sin, but say there is something in 
human nature which leads to sin .... Sin is impossible 
when there is no will. . . . Unless and until there is volition 
and deliberate choice, there can be no responsibility to God 
or man, and consequently no sin .... [From Lecture 
delivered in Calcutta, January 21st, 1877.] 
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CHRIST NOT FULLY UNDERSTOOD BY 

EUROPE. 

The hard logical intellect of the European sees the 
truth which is in Jesus in the light of a doctrine ; philoso- 
phises, argues, infers, and elaborates dogmas and creeds. . 
He is nothing if not critical. . . . He also looks upon his 
Christ as one who " went about doing good". . . . But the 
other half of Christ is reserved for Asia. She alone can do 
justice to the remaining elements of Christ's life and 
character — devotion and emotion. Europe takes no notice 
of the fact that the great prophet " went to the mountains 
to pray ;" Asia does. The Aryan Hindu prizes this above 
all things. He also appreciates the feeling-element which 
gives to the founder of Christianity the peculiar beauty 
and the grand mystery of his character. His touching fpr- 
giveness, his concern for the lost sheep, his pathetic con- 
secration of his disciples to his Father, all thrill the Asiatic 
heart. [The Sunday Mirror, June 6th, 1880.] 



NATIVE CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF INDIA. 

Let Christ touch and sanctify India's heart, but let 
not Europe bind her body with the chains of foreign ideas 
and habits and manners. Indian Christianity must be 
Indian, or it will be unnatural, stiff, artificial and lifeless. . 
It is, therefore, desirable that Indian Christians should 
throw off the yoke of Western churches, and assume an 
independent position. ... If they have no money, let the 

B 
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earliest chapter of their Church History be a record of 
asceticism and poverty. [The Sunday. Mirror, May 15th, 
1881.] 



THE REIGN OF CHRIST. 

Christ reigns. . . . He reigns in some as the spirit of 
trustful, speechless suffering; in others as the endless 
struggle and devotion to a life-work that seems far from 
completion. Christ reigns in some as the spirit of agony 
for others' sins ; he sits as a crown of thorns on the brow 
of those who have sold themselves at the altar of brotherly 
love. In others he reigns as the hard- won spirit of forgive- 
ness for injuries that have sapped the foundation of life, 
injuries that are given as the reward of lffe-long goodness 
and service, and that bring death where life should be ; as 
the calm spirit of trust that reposes itself on all-sufficing 
Providence, that labours hard to-day, and thinks not of the 
provisions of the morrow. As consecrated poverty, that is 
sure of its daily bread, Christ reigns in us. Christ reigns 
as the recogniser of divine humanity in the fallen, low, 
and despicable; as the healer of the unhappy, unclean, 
and the sore diseased. Reigns he not in the sweet 
humanity that goes forth to find and save its kin in every 
land and clime, to teach and preach, and raise and reclaim, 
to keep and watch, and give repose P Christ reigns as 
matchless strength in the character that scorns vileness 
tend seduction, lust and worldliness. . . . He reigns as an 
approving smile in our sympathy with every good and 
righteous cause, and as a ready tear for unremedied and 
tmaccountablo pain. [From Mr, Sen's last organ, The New 
Diapensation, June 26th, 1882.] 
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NIRVANA, 

Saint Paul destroys the carnal nature by faith and 
grace ; Gautama destroys it by the power of personality, by 
self-conquest and asceticism. The Nirvana of Paul is te 
be spiritually minded, to die in Christ ; the Nirvana of 
Sakya Muni is perfect personality, to conquer passion and 
desire by the power of disciplining the will. [Ibid., July 
2nd, 1882.] 



. SATAN. 



Satan is the Eternal Negation, while God is the Eternal 
Affirmation. The Lord is the Universal Yes ; Satan is the 
Universal No. The Absolute I AM is God; the absolute 
I am not is Satan. Infinite Power is the attribute of Divi- 
nity ; infinite powerlessness is Satan's attribute . . . Satan 
means a logical contradiction of Divinity, nothing more, — 
a negation of God. [Ibid., August 13tk, 1882.] 



IMAGE OF GOD, 

Who among ns can boldly assert that he is the image of 
God P . . . None save Christ can say so, and none save he is 
man. He alone is the true Image of God, the Son of 
the Father; so to be a true man is to be a Christ, the 
true representative of the Heavenly Father on earth. [Ibid.* 
December IQth, 1882.] 
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THE RAGE FOR MIRACLES. 

We disclaim all sympathy with the vulgar craving for 
the supernatural. The truest miracles to us are the com- 
plex operations of nature . . . We set our faces very 
strongly against those who hope to prove the divinity of 
Christ by representing him as an adept in the conjurer's 
art . . . No part of the world is so full of the miraculous as 

the East, and especially India This, the educated 

mind of modern generations of our race has outgrown. 
And now to parade the miracles of Christianity as the 
most acceptable credentials of the divine character of 
Jesus, is positively to lower and compromise his heavenly 
claims . . . The love was superior to the healing .... 
Christ's love, holiness, faith, and self-sacrifice worked the 
real miracles. [Ibid., March Uh t 1883.] 



[The following is from Mr. Sen's last work published 
since his death, by W. Newman & Co. Calcutta. It 
represents the thoughts of the weary months that led 
him down to death.] 

YOGA: OR COMMUNION WITH GOD. 

[Reprinted from the New York Independent. "\ 

Yoga represents one of the most prominent aspects of 
Hindu devotional life, and is a remarkably unique type of 
Eastern faith, unlike anything we see in the devotion or 
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discipline of the churches in the West. It is a stumbling- 
block to modern scientists and philosophers. To the 
Christian rationalist, it is heathenism and foolishness. 
That there are errors and hallucinations mixed up with 
Hindu Yoga, cannot be denied . . . But he who means to 
do justice to the religious life of this ancient and great 
nation, the Hindus, must look beneath the surface of 
things, and seize the essential principles which underlie 
it 

What does Yoga literally mean? Union. The English 
word which makes the nearest approach, to it is Communion. 
The created soul, in its worldly and sinful condition, lives 
separate and estranged from the Supreme Soul. A recon- 
ciliation is needed ; nay, more than mere reconciliation. A 
harmonious union is sought and realised. This union with 
Deity is the real secret of Hindu Yoga. It is spiritual 
unification ; it is a consciousness of two in one ; duality in 
unity. To the philosophical and thoughtful Hindu, this is 
the highest heaven. He pants for no other salvation ; he 
seeks no other mukti or deliverance 

There are three kinds of Yoga — a Trinity. . . . We see 
in the earliest, or Vedic period, communion with God in 
Nature; this is Objective Yoga. Then we have in the 
Vedantic period, communion with God in the Soul ; this 
is Subjective Yoga. Thirdly, in the Puranic period, we 
find communion with God in History, or with the God of 
Providence; this is Bhakti, or Bhakti Yoga . . . Here, in 
Hindu theology, is a trinity which manifests a wonderful 
family likeness to the Christian Trinity. The only differ- 
ence is the order of development .... In Christianity, 
we have the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit: in 
Hinduism, we have the Father^ the Holy Spirit, and then 
the Son. . . . 
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Objective Yoga — The soul of man first seeks God in 
Nature. . . His earliest devotion is the worship of Nature. . 
He is too young and unintelligent, too simple and un- 
cultured, to be able to explain what it is he worships. . . . 
He worships anything and everything that excites in 
him wonder, reverence, or gratitude. . . . This instinctive 
worship of Nature is neither pantheism nor polytheism, 
but the mere worship of force. A mysterious Something — 
science calls it Force — the devout Aryan recognises behind 

the great movements of the physical universe The 

various forces in Nature — sun force, rain force, wind force, 
water force, fire force — were worshipped separately by 
different votaries . . . For the time, each seemed a gigantic 
and mighty Force . . . and thus each Vedic Kishi extolled 
his own god above all the other gods .... 

A Huxley and a Tyndall have discovered nothing in 
natural phenomena beyond the Mystery of Force . . . There 
is, however, this difference between the ancient Eishis and 
the scientists of the present day. Among the former we 
see devotion and poetry ; among the latter agnosticism and 
philosophy. The Eishis were Nature's poets .... They 
stopped not at dead material force like modern pilgrims of 
science, but went further, and reached the Temple of Living 
Personal Force ... To discover an efficient and personal 
First Cause in all natural phenomena, is the highest causal 
intuition of philosophical Theism. It is the germ of scien- 
tific Yoga vision A Presence, the presence of a 

Lord and Friend, confronted them everywhere .... 
Nature is before us, above us, and around us ; day and 
night we see it, and yet so few seem privileged to see 
through it, and discover the Supreme Person behind it 
.... Surely this is Yoga vision, though not in its most 
perfect form .... Yet it is most natural and real .... 
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Moses like a true yogi, looked at the burning bush ; the 
light of inspiration flashed upon his eyes and his heart, 
and where others saw but a bush in flame, he beheld the 
person of Jehovah .... Jesus, the Son of God, was a 
transcendental spiritualist, a yogi of yogis . . . He actually 
saw, with the divine eye of Yoga, an opening heaven and a 
descending Divinity . . . Christ's baptized eye . . . saw 
through matter. The sky above threw off its material veil, 
and the effulgence of heaven shone forth ; and the dove 
became so spiritualised and so transparent, that Christ saw 
in it and through it the person of the Holy Ghost. To the 
spiritual, all things are spiritual; to the divine' eye, all 
things reveal Divinity .... The Indians read and inter- 
pret this grand symbolic rite of baptism thus : Jesus says 
to the unbelieving and the unclean world, " be so thoroughly 
baptized that the soul may become quite a new man, and 
with new eyes see Divinity in Nature." .... 

Let us not ridicule or despise this elementary and crudo 
communion with God in Nature, which prevailed in India 
during the Vedic period, as an old and exploded delusion 
of oriental mysticism, but let us establish it upon a strictly 
scientific basis with the aid of modern philosophy. . . Every 
man of faith ought to cultivate the science of Yoga. . . A 
Divinity, cognised mediately, is now perceived immediately. 
An absent God is now a present God. The separated two 
thus stand before each other, face to face. Then, union takes 
place through spiritual affinity as they approach and flow 
into each other. . . . The true votary of science beholds every- 
where the God of astronomy, the God of meteorology, the 
God of chemistry, the God of geology, the God of physiology, 
and the God of medicine, and enters into deep communion 
with Him. . . . The burning presence of the Divine Person 
makes all matter divine, and converts the whole universe 
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into a vast " burning bush." . . . Such is Objective Yoga ; 
such its God- vision and such its joys. . . . 

Subjective Yoga — The Vedic period was followed by the 
Vedantic. During this period, we find the Hindu mind 
retreating from external Nature into the inner world. Not 
observation, but introspection, not the objective but the 
subjective, is now the watch-word of Aryan theology. . . . 
Accordingly, we find, in the second period, elaborate and 
thoughtful treatises on the nature and attributes of God, 
known as the Upanishads. These Upanishads are also called 
the Vedanta, the anta or end of the Yedas. In other 
words, they are an exposition of the true scope and meaning 
of the Vedas. They are the philosophy of Yedic religion. . 
The Vedic poet was all objective. . . . The Vedantist is all 
subjective ; his way to the Unseen lies through the depths 
of his inner nature. . . . His is Yoga strictly so-called, for 
he seeks no external medium or help, and wholly withdraws 
from matter. He simply unites spirit with Spirit, the little" 
self with the Great Self. . . By continued watchfulness and 
struggle, he gradually becomes master of himself, and 
rigidly controls all his thoughts and desires. . . In Objective 
Yoga, matter is the great obstruction. ... In Subjective 
Yoga, self is the impediment ; remove that, and man is one 
with God. . . . His process is not to destroy each passion 
by moral struggle and warfare, but to root out self, the 
origin of all evil, by spiritual absorption in the Higher 
Self. . . . This absorption he endeavours to bring about by 
constant contemplation. . . . When the real comes, the un- 
real disappears. . . . Let us be where we are, each at his 
post as assigned by God. ... In the midst of society and 
home, lot us realise an inseparable spirit-union with the 
Supreme by attuning our will to His .... the moral 
union of humanity with Divinity in truth and holiness . . . 
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The world's clamour, the heart's clamour, is hushed, and 
nothing breaks the profound silence, nothing ruffles the 
tranquillity of the inmost soul. . . . Even when life is 
flung into the most stirring activity or the sorest trial. . . . 
his union knows no disunion. . . . but the Lord abides. . . 
in all the details of daily life as a besetting and a fragrant 
reality. . . . Living always in the immediate presence of 
his God, he is filled more and more with the inspiration of 
heaven, till all that was his is washed away, and all that is 
of God becomes his. This abiding union is life eternal; this 
is the highest heaven the true devotee pants after. May 
the joy and the sanctity and the blessedness of this com- 
munion burst upon the nineteenth century, like a flood of 
life and light ! [The third portion of this treatise— Com- 
munion with God in History — was left untouched.] 



[The following Hymn is a translation of one of the 
earliest and most popular of the Sankirtans or proces- 
sional choruses, and was composed for the Brahmist 
Anniversary festival of 1869. ~\ 

HYMN 219. SANKIRTAK 

DAYAMAYA NAM— " THE NAME OF THE 

MERCIFUL ONE." 

The Name of the Merciful sing ever, my tongue ! 
The heart will be soothed by virtue of the Name. 
The salvation of man, the abode of happiness and praise are 

in His feet. 
Say, who is there to help, except that Helper for the poor ? 
T 
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That Lord is the Way for sinners, 

The Snstainer of the indigent, the Help of the helpless, 

The Resource of the resourceless, the Saviour of the lowly. 

At close of day and at close of night, celebrate His Name ; 

That Name will bring yon salvation : 

Yon will gain beatitude, yon will go to the region of bliss* 

The blissful Name of the Merciful do thon accept : 

Seeing the misery of the sinful, this Name the Father hath 

sent. 
Continue ever faithful ; keep the Name entwined round your 

heart, forsake it not ; 
It is treasure for Heaven, keep it with care. 

Look, look, and see the Father standing at the gate, 
. Calling in sweet tones, in fulness of affection, 
With the Amrita 1 of love in His hand ! 
He is come to take us to His mansion of blessedness ; 
Come ye all with joy, sounding the Name with your voices* 

Sing the Merciful with your lips, ye poor and miserable 

brethren, all in unison. 
At that sweet Name the stone melts, the ocean of love 

overflows ; 
This Name is the treasure of the pious heart, the resource of 

the sinner ; 
This Name, citizens, sing with joy in every home. 



[The following is one of Mr. Sen's Prayers'] 

SELF-CONSECRATION. 

I beseech Thee, O Thou God of love, to engage my whole 
life in Thy service. Bind me to Thee by the sweet attrac- 
tions of Thy love, and grant that nothing on earth may 

1 Nectar. 
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alienate my heart from Thee. Make me so thoroughly 
Thine that I may cleave to Thee for ever — in the hours 
of woe and the days of gladness, in weakness and strength, 
in health and sickness, in my labours and recreations, in 
my domestic affairs and social intercourses. Wherever 
I may be, in whatever work engaged, may I serve none 
but Thee, may I follow none but Thee. As Thou hast 
taught me to worship no created object, to serve no idol, 
cast out from my heart that spiritual idolatry which draws 
away my love and energies from Thee, and devotes them 
to the pursuit of some favourite passion— that idolatry 
which makes the soul bow down before avarice, fame, 
ambition, or the felicities of the world. Keep me from 
all sorts of idolatry, and teach me to acknowledge Thee 
as my only Master, the One True God. May 1 always 
remember that the sole aim of my life is to find Thee, and 
may all my thoughts and words and actions turn to Thy 
glory. May my whole life be pervaded by Thy holy 
spirit ; may Thy love be the centre of all my actions. If 
there is aught in a corner of my heart which I love for its 
own sake, and which I cannot sacrifice for Thee, help me 
to root it out. Divert my affection from the world and 
establish it firmly in Thee, that I may hanker after nothing 
but Thy pleasantest company. Gracious Lord, enable me, 
I beseech Thee, so thoroughly to devote myself to Thee 
that I may live and die amid the sweet joys of true resig- 
nation. [From The Theisfs Prayer Book."] 
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